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THE FUTURE OF BRITISH INDUSTRY. 


THE last quarterly article in 
the ‘Board of Trade Journal,’ 
which deals with the twelve 
months ended 30th June 1926, 
indicates very clearly the grow- 
ing importance of our Empire 
trade. An examination of the 
total import figures shows that, 
whereas in 1913 we drew less 
than one quarter of our im- 
ports from the Empire, in 1926 
this proportion had increased 
to over 30 per cent. Our 
export figures to the Empire 
are even more satisfactory. In 
1913 they were 37 per cent of 
our total exports, and in 1926 
over 41 per cent. The most 
noteworthy feature, however, 
of this latter increase is that, 
whereas between 1913 and 1925 
it only amounted to a little 
over 1 per cent, last year the 
increase was more than 3 per 
cent, a result which is directly 
due to reciprocal trade brought 
about by the extension of 
Imperial Preference in our Bud- 
get of 1925. 

The Government have every 
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reason to be gratified with 
these results, achieved during 
a period of such profound in- 
dustrial depression, and they 
afford both encouragement and 
ample justification for the con- 
sideration of a further exten- 
sion of preferences in food- 
stuffs at the present Imperial 
Economic Conference. 

It is a basic argument of 
Free Traders that exports must 
pay for imports, and conse- 
quently if by a tariff imports 
are restricted exports must 
equally be restricted, so that 
on balance there is no gain 
from a protective tariff. It is 
by the reiteration of plausible 
half-truths such as this that 
the shibboleths of free trade 
have been hitherto maintained. 
The fact is conveniently ignored 
that many other considerations, 
such as interest on capital 
investment, shipping services, 
and emigration, influence the 
balance of trade to an import- 
ant extent. This is more espe- 
cially true in the case of our 
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Dominions and Colonies, where 
British capital has been largely 
invested and tariffs voluntarily 
imposed on foreign products 
with the object of developing 
Empire trade. 

Another plausible half-truth 
on which Free Traders love to 
generalise is that as a country 
we depend, above all, on inter- 
national trade. In the early 
days of free trade that may 
have been true, but to-day it 
is fundamentally wrong. We 
are a country that has achieved 
greatness in the past by our 
pre-eminent power of produc- 
tion, but when we lose that 
pre-eminence and begin to rely 
more upon international trad- 
ing in the manufactures of 
other nations, we are on the 
road leading to extinction. Un- 
fortunately it is on that road 
we are now beginning to travel, 
and we are doing so alone, 
because other producing coun- 
tries are wisely guarding their 
home industries by protective 
tariffs. 

There was a time no doubt 
when the free trade protagonist 
had a good case. That was 
before Germany and other 
countries became serious com- 
petitors in nearly all our staple 
industries, when we could not 
only find a ready market for 
all our own products, but could 
conduct at the same time a 
world trade in the manufactures 
of other nations. Then came 
the time when that far-seeing 
statesman, Joseph Chamber- 
lain, realising the increasing 
ability of other nations to com- 
pete with us in the world’s 
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markets and their continued 


prosperity under protective 
tariffs, brought forward his 
great scheme of fiscal reform 
based on Imperial Preference. 

Mr Chamberlain’s prevision 
of the conditions which would 
arise if the country blindly 
continued to adhere to the fetish 
of free trade has proved to be 
so accurate that it is not in- 
appropriate here to quote from 
one of his great speeches. Ad- 
dressing an immense gathering 
of his fellow-townsmen in Bir- 
mingham in May 1902, he 
said :— 

“The old ideas of trade, of 
free competition, are changed 
... even the industries and the 
commerce which we thought to 
be peculiarly our own are in 
danger. It is quite impossible 
that these new methods of 
competition can be met by a 
strict adherence to old and 
antiquated methods, which were 
perfectly right at the time at 
which they were developed. ... 
If by adherence to economic 
pedantry, to old shibboleths, 
we are to lose the opportunities 
of closer union which are offered 
us by our Colonies, if we are 
to put aside occasions which 
are now within our grasp, if 
we do not take every chance 
in our power to keep British 
trade in British hands, I am 
certain that we shall deserve 
the disaster which will infallibly 
come upon us.” 

These words of a great states- 
man—once himself a Free 
Trader—must to-day strike a 
responsive note in the minds 
of many men who believe that 
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if Joseph Chamberlain had lived 
to carry out his great concep- 
tions, the solidarity of the 
British Empire would long ago 
have become an accomplished 
fact, and even the world war, 
with all its disastrous con- 
Sequences, might have been 
avoided. Unfortunately, in the 
critical election of 1906—the 
last in which Mr Chamberlain 
was destined to take part,— 
the old parrot cry of “ dearer 
food,” in its many variations 
unscrupulously employed by his 
opponents, triumphed at the 
Polls, and with Mr Asquith as 
Prime Minister, the country 
embarked upon what future 
generations will probably re- 
gard as the most disastrous 
epoch in the whole of her 
political history. 

It has taken this long period 
of growing industrial adversity, 
during which foreign competi- 
tion in the race for the world’s 
trade has caught us up and 
passed us, to convince even the 
most enlightened Free Traders 
that those two articles of their 
faith to which I have referred 
are sadly in need of revision. 
It is common knowledge to-day 
that the imports of this country 
exceed the exports by a very 
large amount. In the first four 
months of this year (7.¢., before 
the calamitous Coal Strike) our 
total import of goods exceeded 
our total exports by 133 mil- 
lions, and that this difference 
is mainly due to a diminishing 
volume of exports is proved 
by the fact that our exports 
to the markets of the world 
are now only about 80 per cent 
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of their pre-war value. Were 
it not for interest on British 
capital invested abroad, pay- 
ments for shipping and other 
services, all of which are gener- 
ally classified as our “ invisible 
exports,’ the balance of trade, 
as conceived by Free Traders, 
would cut a sorry figure. The 
Same may be said of their con- 
tention that as a country we 
depend above all on inter- 
national trade. There was some 
plausibility about that asser- 
tion so long as British capital 
invested in foreign countries 
meant the return of much of 
that capital and interest in the 
purchase of British manufac- 
tures. Then our international 
trade and international finance 
went hand in hand, and British 
ships which conveyed British 
goods to foreign countries were 
able to bring us back food 
supplies. Those were the days 
when British manufactures still 
dominated the markets of the 
world, when, in fact, no alter- 
native to free trade was re- 
quired. Unfortunately to-day 
that happy state of affairs no 
longer exists. Foreign coun- 
tries are as ready as ever to 
employ British capital, but 
they are not inspired by any 
sentimental regard for Britain. 
Consequently, when they find 
that material, or manufactured 
goods, which they may require, 
can now be obtained in cheaper 
markets than ours, British capi- 
tal is no longer employed by 
them in the purchase of British 
products. This means export 
of British capital without any 
balance of trade in the shape 
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of exported manufactures on 
which British labour and ma- 
terial have. been employed. 
There would not even be export 
service for a single British ship 
to effect a small import balance 
by bringing back a cargo of 
foodstuff. All these advan- 
tages derived from British capi- 
tal would go to a competitor 
country. 

Our free trade methods are 
opposed even to reciprocal 
treaties, so that in the face of 
wide international competition 
the unconditional export of 
British capital to foreign coun- 
tries reacts year by year with 
increasing injury upon our home 
industries, many of which are 
themselves in desperate need 
of more capital for the replace- 
ment of obsolete plant and 
machinery. 

Britain may be compared to 
a well, fed by the springs of 
industry. In the days of our 
prosperity these springs were 
kept so active by our export 
trade that there was a large 
and constant overflow of liquid 
capital available for investment 
abroad. This was mainly ex- 
pended in the purchase of 
British goods, which helped con- 
stantly to replenish the springs 
of industry. Of late years 
these springs have been run- 
ning dry, and the overflow of 
liquid capital has been dimin- 
ishing in consequence until 
to-day it has become a mere 
trickle, and is threatening to 
cease altogether. 

This is not a pictorial ex- 
aggeration. In pre-war days 
our “ invisible exports,’’ mainly 
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the outcome of capital invested 
abroad, not only made up the 
difference between our imports 
and exports of goods, but left 
a balance on the right side of 
over 200 millions per annum, 
which made possible the invest- 
ment overseas each year of 
new British capital. Since the 
war our adverse balance has 
been growing with alarming 
rapidity, and our “invisible 
exports ” are diminishing. In 
1925 our export in goods was 
nearly 400 millions less than 
our imports, and when this 
difference was made up by our 
“invisible exports,’ there re- 
mained a surplus of only 28 
millions available for invest- 
ment abroad. This is surely 
an ominous indication of the 
bankruptcy into which the 
country is drifting through 
grinding taxation, industrial 
depression, and labour troubles, 
all of which can be attributed, 
in a large measure, to the 
economic fallacies of the free 
trade policy to which we have 
so blindly adhered. 

To record the misfortunes of 
one’s country is never a gratify- 
ing task, and it is difficult to 
do so with restraint when one 
holds, as we do, the conviction 
that our misfortunes have been 
mainly attributable to the 
country’s imperishable faith 
hitherto in free trade, coupled 
with the blundering and irre- 
solute methods of one Govern- 
ment after another during the 
last twenty years. It is pleas- 
anter to record the belief that 
the worst heresies of free trade 
are at length being convincingly 
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exposed, that the country is 
awakening to the necessity for 
stronger measures of Imperial 
Preference and the Safeguarding 
of Industries, and that we have 
at last a Government in power 
which is moving in the right 
direction, although some of us 
are inclined to think that it is 
moving too slowly and leaning 
too much towards methods of 
political expediency. That, 
however, is the failing of all 
democratic Governments, and 
the nation, which is sick to 
death of party politics and 
politicians, who seem wholly 
incapable of envisaging indus- 
trial realities, has much cause 
for thankfulness that in these 
anxious times we have at last 
in power an honest Conserva- 
tive Government largely com- 
posed of business men. 

Unwise legislation of bygone 
years has created for trade 
unions privileges beyond those 
enjoyed by any other section 
of the community, and it is 
the latitude afforded by these 
privileges, far more than sym- 
pathy with Labour, which in 
recent years has attracted to 
its ranks so many egotistical 
cranks and agitators. It was the 
pressure of the extremists with- 
in the Socialist ranks and reck- 
less concessions made to Com- 
munists which aroused the sober 
and responsible sections of 
the community, irrespective of 
party, to a clear perception of 
the dangers lurking behind 
the Socialist Government, and 
caused the country to turn 
them out at the last General 
Election. The Conservatives 
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were returned with a sweeping 
majority because the electors 
had awakened to the fact that 
a patriotic and trustworthy 
party in power had become a 
national necessity, and the 
Conservative Government was 
given a free hand to take any 
action it deemed necessary in 
order to restore public con- 
fidence and to ‘remove indus- 
trial unrest. 

It is fair to remember that 
the Government is hampered 
by the conditions of their 
damnosa hereditas in trying to 
cairy out the unmistakable 
mandates which they received 
from the electorate in the end 
of 1924. Nevertheless it is 
undeniable that they have alien- 
ated many of those who sup- 
ported them at the Polls by 
not at once taking in hand the 
much-needed revision of the 
Trade Disputes Act of 1906, 
and the introduction of further 
legislation to enable them to 
deal with Commuuists and other 
revolutionary firebrands. The 
manner in which the Govern- 
ment handled the General Strike 
in May proved that they could 
really govern with firmness and 
courage when constrained by 
necessity to do so, and that 
did much to enhance their 
prestige. On the other hand, 
their vacillating attitude since 
then with regard to the Coal 
Strike has not redounded to 
their credit. The general view 
is that they have badly muddled 
this matter, and that by inter- 
fering at all they have increased 
the difficulties in a dispute 
which in the end can only be 
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satisfactorily settled between 
the owners and the miners 
themselves, by districts, and 
without any attempt at a 
national agreement. 

Where Labour disputes and 
unrest are concerned, the coun- 
try does not want temporary 
or emergency measures. It 
desires permanent and effec- 
tive legislation, to place trade 
unions on a basis of equality 
with other sections of the com- 
munity, and to bring all politi- 
cal firebrands and revolution- 
aries within the arm of the law. 
Responsible and law - abiding 
citizens have been patiently 
waiting nearly two years for 
the Government to introduce 
suitable legislation of this char- 
acter, and they feel that it 
would have been an easy matter 
to have done this immediately 
after the elections, when the 
country expected it. To-day 
vehement opposition may be 
anticipated from the Labour 
Party, but the Government 
should not be deterred by that 
fact. Mr Baldwin must realise 
by this time that Labour can- 
not be fought with the gloves 
on, and that friendly overtures 
and concessions are only re- 
garded as signs of weakness. 
He can, however, rely on the 
staunch support of all Con- 
servatives, not only in Parlia- 
ment but throughout the coun- 
try, for it is generally realised 
to-day that without definite 
legislation to prevent fanatical 
idealists and revolutionaries 


from poisoning the minds of 
children and callow youths, 
not even the return of indus- 
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trial prosperity will arrest the 
growth of Communism. 

The object of this article, as 
its title indicated, is to put 
forward a considered opinion re- 
garding the future prospects of 
British industry under the con- 
ditions which we believe must 
inevitably arise, and towards 
which we are already drifting. 
To do this accurately, it has 
been necessary first to consider 
the deplorable state into which 
most of our staple industries 
have fallen, and the circum- 
stances which have brought 
about that condition. 

We propose now to turn to the 
more agreeable task of consider- 
ing the mandate which the Gov- 
ernment received from the coun- 
try to carry out measures for 
safeguarding home industries, 
for developing Imperial Prefer- 
ence, and means for Empire 
settlement. It is in these direc- 
tions that the only true and 
lasting solution of our national 
difficulties will be found. 

Facts to which we have al- 
ready referred indicate that the 
Government has not entirely 
ignored this mandate, and we 
have quoted figures to show 
how the small measures of 
Imperial Preference and Pro- 
tection which they have added 
to the Statutes have already 
reacted favourably on our bal- 
ance of trade. What has been 
done hitherto, however, falls 
very short of Joseph Chamber- 
lain’s ideals. His contention 
was that a genuine balance of 
trade could only be maintained 
when we purchased alJl imported 
foodstuffs within the Empire. 
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It is not our intention to 
overload this article with sta- 
tistics in support of Mr Cham- 
berlain’s views. These are ob- 
tainable from many sources, 
one of the most interesting 
being a book, first published 
about two years ago, entitled 
‘The Kangaroo Keeps on Talk- 
ing,’ by L. St Clare Grondona, 
with an introduction by Mr 
Baldwin. The author deals in 
a readable and attractive way 
with the economic facts of 
Empire Preference in relation to 
the vexed question of foodstuffs, 
and quotes figures, chiefly in 
relation to Australia, which 
ought to remove most of 
the misconceptions that have 
hitherto obscured the vision 
of many people on this vital 
matter. In a more recent 
publication by V. A. Malcolm- 
son, entitled ‘National Exist- 
ence or Starvation,’ and issued 
by the Empire Industries Asso- 
ciation, attention is specially 
drawn to the present position 
of this country in the matter 
of its own food production. 
It is stated by the author that 
we have now to pay annually 
about 500 millions for food- 
stuffs imported from overseas, 
and we can only provide that 
Sum by selling other goods to 
the nations of the world. We 
have already pointed out that 
in actual commercial exchange 
last year we had to find 400 
millions more than we realised 
by the sale of goods abroad, 
the adverse balance being made 
up from the sources known as 
“invisible exports.”” We also 
Showed how the large surplus 
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formerly available from these 
“invisible exports ” for invest- 
ment abroad—which was once 
our reserve fund for contin- 
gencies—had shrunk almost to 
vanishing point. The solution 
of our difficulties, according to 
Mr Malcolmson, Mr Grondona, 
and a host of other authorities 
who have made a special study 
of the problem, is co-operation 
with our overseas Dominions 
and Colonies on the basis of an 
Empire policy of food supplies, 
as originally proposed by Mr 
Chamberlain. This policy does 
not involve any curtailment 
of our home food production. 
On the contrary, it aims at 
building up a skilled and robust 
agricultural community in the 
Mother Country, and the war 
came as a timely reminder of 
this necessity. In 1914, we 
were only growing every year 
enough wheat to keep us for 
sixty days. To meet the des- 
perate emergency of the war 
the amount was, with great 
difficulty, increased, until in 
1918 we were producing enough 
wheat to keep us for one hun- 
dred days, and now the amount 
is back once again to a supply 
for sixty days. Such is the 
way we have taken to heart 
one of the most vital lessons 
of the war! 

There are very few authori- 
ties who contend that it is an 
economical proposition for this 
country to attempt to produce 
all its own bread and meat 
supplies. Such a policy might 
secure us against starvation 
in the event of another great 
war, but even if it were pos- 
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sible, it would take years to 
accomplish. 

Mr Malcolmson’s view is that 
it would suffice to aim at a home 
production of one-third of our 
total food requirements. That 
was the position to which we 
had practically attained in 1918, 
and it ought never to have been 
lost. It means that if by en- 
couraging Empire settlement, 
the population of the Mother 
Country can be maintained at 
about its present level, we 
should have to import annually 
food supplies to the value of 
about 400 millions, and the 
policy proposed, of which the 
broad outlines appear to have 
been already laid down at previ- 
ous Imperial Conferences, is that 
the whole of this amount should 
be expended in the markets of 
the Empire in return for the 
purchase from us of our own 
manufactures. The prices for 
wheat and meat within the 
Empire. and the conditions 
necessary to exclude, or limit, 
foreign supplies would periodic- 
ally be adjusted at each Im- 
perial Conference with the 
object of stabilising the market. 
Mr Grondona quotes facts and 
figures to prove that, by thus 
obtaining our supplies from 
Imperial sources, outside the 
influence of foreign marketing 
organisations, the cost of food- 
stuffs to the British consumer 
would actually be reduced, in 
which case it would not be 
unreasonable to employ any 
Saving thus effected to build 
up our own cruelly depleted 
agricultural products. Even if 
this involved a small import 
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duty on certain Empire sup- 
plies, so long as the British 
consumer paid no more for his 
feod than he does at present, 
the most bigoted of free-fooders 
would find himself devoid of 
arguments against Imperial Pre- 
ference. On the other hand, if 
the Empire supply policy did 
involve a slight increase in the 
cost of certain food essentials, 
his arguments would not hold 
water against the enormous 
advantages which would result 
from the adoption of that 
policy. It would secure a per- 
manent and rapidly developing 
market within the Empire for 
British manufactures, and it is 
surely infinitely better for our 
workpeople to find regular em- 
ployment at good wages, even 
if food costs a little more, than 
to exist on the dole as an an- 
nual charge on the community. 
Then, by agreeing to buy our 
food supplies within the Empire, 
we shall do more, at one stroke, 
to consolidate that wonderful 
commonwealth of nations than 
all the platitudes regarding the 
bonds of kinship in which our 
politicians have indulged dur- 
ing the last twenty years. 
Furthermore, with a free inter- 
change of commodities within 
the Empire, each Dominion 
will be more disposed to de- 
velop its natural resources, and 
thus provide suitable employ- 
ment for British emigrants, 
than to strive for autonomy 
by establishing industries which 
already exist, and can be more 
economically conducted, in 
other parts of the Empire. 
In our principal dominions there 
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has been a marked tendency 
in this latter direction of late 
years. It is the natural out- 
come of our persistent rejection 
of Imperial Preference in re- 
lation to our food supplies, 
and the longer we maintain 
that suicidal attitude, the 
weaker our hold on the Empire 
must become. It is, therefore, 
earnestly to be hoped that a 
definite Empire policy of food 
supply will be agreed upon at 
the Conference now being held, 
and that it will subsequently 
be pressed upon the Im- 
perial Government. If that 
is done, we venture to predict 
that the Conference will be 
gratefully remembered for all 
time as having laid the founda- 
tion of a policy full of infinite 
possibilities for the good of this 
country and the British Empire. 

We have not said much in this 
article about Protection—or, as 
we now prefer to call it, the 
Safeguarding of Home Indus- 
tries,—as that is a natural 
corollary to Imperial Prefer- 
ence. We have, however, shown 
that, to the limited extent to 
which it has been adopted, 
safeguarding has produced re- 
sults so entirely satisfactory 
that they amply justify its 
further extension. This should 
be on the broad lines that to 
keep our factories and plants 
Teasonably occupied, and thus 
to keep unemployment at a 
low figure, safeguarding is re- 
quired against the free importa- 
tion from foreign countries of 
all goods, either finished or 
partly finished, which can be 
produced equally well within 
VOL. CCXX.—NO. MCCOXXXIII. 
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the Empire, whilst the ma- 
chinery which at present deals 
with this important matter 
must be greatly simplified and 
speeded up. 

Finally, there is the question 
of retaliation. We are told by 
Free Traders that if we insti- 
tute Empire trading foreign 
countries will retaliate by with- 
drawing all “‘ favoured nation ”’ 
privileges, and by boycotting 
our goods. The answer-is that 
under Free Trade, as we have 
already shown, our exports to 
foreign countries have been 
steadily dwindling, and even 
many Free Traders are begin- 
ning to admit that it is time 
Protection in some form should 
be given a trial. It is very 
certain that, whether we safe- 
guard our industries or not, 
foreign countries will continue 
to buy from us only what they 
find it necessary to buy, and 
we can well afford to lose the 
mythical ‘favoured nation ” 
privileges, for in a protective 
tariff we should have a far 
more valuable economic instru- 
ment for clinching bargains, on 
equal terms, with other pro- 
tected countries. 

Twenty years ago Mr Cham- 
berlain pointed out that whilst 
our Colonies bought more from 
us every year, the more we 
bought from foreign countries, 
the less they bought from us. 
To encourage Colonial trade 
was therefore to encourage our 
own export trade, but this was 
not true of foreign trade. This 
opinion .of a great Colonial 
Secretary has been amply cor- 
roborated by subsequent ex- 
» = 
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perience, and would no doubt 
be endorsed by the present 
holder of that office, whose 
privilege it may yet be to 
carry through the policy which 
Mr Chamberlain so ably advo- 
cated. There is every reason 
at any rate to believe that Mr 
Amery is imbued with the same 
spirit. Writing to the ‘ Times ’ 
in 1924, strongly condemning 
the late Government’s action 
in withdrawing the M‘Kenna 
Duties, our present Colonial 
Secretary concluded his letter 
as follows :— 

** It is no use fencing for ever 
with great issues. Our choice 
as a people has got to be made, 
and made soon, between free 
trade on the one side, and a 
policy of National and Imperial 
development on the other. The 
one leads through industrial 


stagnation and the progressive: 


pauperisation and demoralisa- 
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tion of our workers to national 
ruin, and the dissolution of the 
Empire; the other leads to 
prosperity, strength, and great- 
ness beyond anything that the 
world has yet seen or dreamed 
of. How long are we to fumble 
and hesitate before we have 
the courage to take up again a 
great policy in the spirit of 
the great leader who first pro- 
claimed it ? ” 

We do not think we can close 
this article on a better note 
than these stirring words of 
our present Colonial Secretary. 
We have reached the parting 
of the ways, and if the Govern- 
ment will pursue the road indi- 
cated by Mr Amery, which 
leads to National and Imperial 
development, we are confident 
that they can count on the 
sympathy and support of the 
vast majority of their country- 
men. 
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THE BAPTISM OF A BATTERY. 


BY BRIGADIER-GENERAL COSMO STEWART, C.B., C.M.G., D.8.O. 


I HAD gone into headquarters 
at Gilgit to celebrate Christmas 
1894 with my good friend and 
clansman, Captain W. H. Stew- 
art, Assistant British Agent, 
and known to his friends as 
“Curly ” from the nature of 
his hair, and, as usual, one of 
my first questions to him had 
been whether there was any 
chance of trouble anywhere. 
With an amused smile he had 
returned me the usual dis- 
appointing answer. 

Returning to No. 1 Kashmir 
Battery, I had taken a few 
days’ shooting leave after mark- 
hor, getting back to Nomal, 
18 miles out of Gilgit on the 
Hunza road, for the night of 
the 5th of January. Late 
that night an “Urgent” dak 
bag arrived from the Agency 
with a letter from Baird, the 
staff officer there, warning the 
battery and me to be prepared 
to march at short notice for 
Chitral. No further informa- 
tion was vouchsafed, but it was 
quite enough to raise our most 
sanguine hopes. 

The battery paraded next 
morning in marching order, 
which was no unusual thing, 
and everything was satisfactory, 
except that as we were equipped 
with only half the proper num- 
ber of transport animals for 
Teserve ammunition, kits, 
rations, &c., much would have 
to be left behind if all the 





four guns of the battery were 
ordered to proceed. This, how- 
ever, had been legislated for. 
All ranks were as keen as mus- 
tard, and were prepared to dis- 
card all but the barest neces- 
sities, and some ammunition 
could at a pinch be dispensed 
with. Other troops were cer- 
tain to be moving if the situa- 
tion were critical ; and knowing 
the difficulties of supply, &c., 
the right or Dogra section of 
two guns was detailed in the 
event of only half the battery 
being ultimately required. 

For several days nothing 
further transpired, and then a 
note came from Baird telling 
me the trouble had blown over, 
but that infantry reinforce- 
ments were being pushed up 
the road towards Chitral in 
small parties. Our spirits fell 
accordingly, but we still hoped 
for the best. Then came an 
order for an estimate and re- 
quisition for coolie transport to 
move one gun (without mules), 
and with only a very small pro- 
portion of the ammunition car- 
ried in the field. It was pro- 
posed to send the gun to 
Gupis Fort, some 70 miles on 
the road towards Chitral, and 
I was likely to be sent there 
with it. 

My disappointment was pro- 
found. Even a little mountain 
gun with its carriage, each of 
which portions weighed 200 Ib., 
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could not easily be carried 
along the existing roads by 
men, and for fighting purposes 
would be immobile and almost 
useless ; thirty rounds of am- 
munition was too little to be 
of much use; and as the only 
artillery officer in the Agency, 
I considered I had sufficient 
service and experience to expect 
to be consulted before the 
whole organisation and raison 
d@ étre of the mountain battery 
was broken up at the stroke 
of a pen. I could not but feel 
that this one gun, with its small 
amount of ammunition, ren- 
dered immobile, and placed in 
a fort on the communications 
well outside the area of any 
probable operations, indicated 
the value attached to what was 
undoubtedly the most efficient 
unit of the Kashmir troops. 

So the requisition was made 
out and sent in, and with it 
a letter from myself, in which 
it was stated that I con- 
sidered the idea an unsound 
one ; that I had made careful 
inquiries from Captain Young- 
husband ? and others who had 
been to Chitral, and felt sure 
the guns could be taken there 
on the mules ; and that I was 
very willing to accept the 
responsibility of so getting them 
there if required. 

There was no delay about 
the answer! I received an 
official letter informing me I 
was insubordinate, and ordering 
me to apologise; that it had 
been the original intention of 
the British Agent to take me 
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with him if he went to Chitral, 
but that in consequence of my 
letter I should not now accom- 
pany him; that no use would 
be made of the battery at 
present ; and that I was forth- 
with to despatch all baggage 
transport (as opposed to the 
ordnance transport animals for 
guns, &c.) into Gilgit, to be 
placed at the disposal of the 
supply officer. I also heard 
that the British Agent, with 
Baird and other officers, was 
leaving for Chitral, where a 
serious situation had arisen. 

I wrote and apologised for 
any expression which I might 
have used to which exception 
had been taken, but not for 
my opinions, and despatched 
the baggage transport that 
night, recording my objection 
as Officer responsible for the 
battery to it being removed 
at such a juncture. I heard 
later that Baird, anxious that 
I should not fall further into 
disfavour, burnt my letter. 

I have often thought over 
this incident since. The blow 
was a heart-breaking one. The 
idea of being insubordinate had 
never entered my mind. In 
the enthusiasm of youth it 
was an attempt to take the 
responsibilities on service which 
I considered mine. I felt that 
as a gunner I knew my job, 
and I had come to Gilgit with 
a very high recommendation 
from a most exacting command- 
ing officer. Though young, I 
was of an age when later in 
the Great War an officer might 





1 Now Lieut.-Colonel Sir Frank Younghusband, K.C.S.I., K.C.1.E. 
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aspire to rise to command a 
brigade, and I felt that not 
only had I damned myself, 
but also my battery. I still 
think I was cruelly punished, 
and that the spirit was right 
every time. It is the only 
spirit in which to train young 
officers to become leaders in 
war. 

Lieutenant 8S. M. E. Ed- 
wardes 1 was now sent to join 
us at Nomal, and to receive 
some elementary instruction in 
gun drill, and, as I imagined 
also, possibly to supply me with 
a superior officer on the spot ! 
We soon became firm friends. 

From Gilgit to Chitral was, 
roughly, 220 miles. For the 
first 67 miles a very rough mule 
road had been constructed by 
the troops to Gupis, where a 
fort had been built and garri- 
soned. Beyond Gupis (at 8000 
feet elevation) a still rougher 
country track ran for some 50 
miles to Ghizar (close on 10,000 
feet), where was the last hut 
village occupied during the 
summer months by the herds- 
men grazing the flocks from the 
hot valleys. Some 25 miles 
farther on was the Shandour 
Pass over a spur of the Hindu 
Khush, 12,800 feet high, after 
which the road descended 
rapidly by a narrow valley to 
Mastuj, 45 miles from Ghizar, 
and about 8000 feet up. Here 
there was an imposing fort 
constructed by the inhabitants. 
Chitral was situated 70 miles 
beyond Mastuj at about 4000 
feet, the apology for a road 
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traversing one long series of 
tremendous gorges, generally 
alongside the left bank of the 
Chitral River. From January 
on the cold at 8000 feet and 
over was intense, the ther- 
mometer on the Shandour regis- 
tering well below zero; but 
the country and the pass re- 
mained normally free of snow, 
the early falls being absorbed on 
the foothills of the Himalayas. 
Heavy falls, however, took 
place any time after February, 
and March and April were 
much the worst months for 
crossing between Ghizar and 
Mastuj. 

Behind Gilgit the line of 
communications with India was 
by means of a good road from 
the railway at Rawal Pindi 
to Kashmir (close on 200 miles). 
From Bandipore, the base in 
Kashmir, to Gilgit was 240 
miles by a good road, with two 
high passes of 11,000 and 13,500 
feet to be surmounted. This 
road was closed for animals 
by snow from about the middle 
of October till the 20th of 
June. The passes were liable 
to be swept by bad blizzards 
and avalanches, and for weeks 
at a time in winter even the 
runners with the mails could 
not cross. 

Sir George Robertson (then 
Surgeon-Major Robertson and 
British Agent) had gone on to 
Mastuj Fort to be more on the 
spot to watch events in Chitral, 
where Lieutenant Gurdon with 
a small escort of Sikhs was 
stationed as Political Officer ; 





1 Now Major-General S, M. E, Edwardes, C.B., D.S.O. 
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Captain W. H. Stewart re- 
mained in Gilgit to act for the 
British Agent, and to keep in 
touch by telegraph with the 
Government of India. There 
was always the danger of the 
telegraph line being carried 
away by a heavy fall of snow 
on the high passes leading to 
Kashmir, 

About the middle of January 
Captain Stewart ordered Ed- 
wardes to Gupis Fort, and told 
me to come into Gilgit to assist 
him at the Agency. I arrived 
on the 29th of January, and 
that evening a runner came in 
from Robertson. 

Events had been moving in 
Chitral, and Umra Khan, the 
redoubtable chief of Jandol, 
had begun to show his hand; 
the British Agent had sent him 
an ultimatum, and a copy of 
this was forwarded for com- 
munication to the Government 
of India by wire. I well 
remember ‘Curly’ Stewart’s 
comments as he read it! We 
were both full of admiration 
for Major Robertson’s boldness 
and resolution. ‘‘ Robertson 
is just the man for the occa- 
sion; with only 200 men at 
his back, and cut off by hun- 
dreds of miles and three im- 
possible passes from any con- 
siderable reinforcements, he 
writes to Umra Khan as if he 
were the Government of India 
in person, with all its resources 
at his immediate disposal. He 
generally writes a scarcely 
legible scrawl, but this is beau- 
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tifully written by himself; the 
greater the emergency, the more 
he is all there !” 

Fighting now appeared immi- 
nent, as the character of the 
Khan of Jandol was well known. 
“Curly ” Stewart at once said 
he would send me on to join 
Robertson and report to him 
on the fitness of the road for 
the march of the battery ; but 
eventually I received orders 
to remain at Gupis till I got 
further orders. I left the bat- 
tery behind with regret, and 
remained in command at Gupis 
till the end of March, after 
seeing Edwardes and Fowler * 
and Ross and Jones with 
their ill-fated parties leave for 
Chitral. 

On the 10th of March the 
last post was received at Gupis 
from the British Agent, now 
in Chitral Fort, and it became 
clear the garrison was cut off. 
Since February, Lieutenant 
Hugh Gough, in command of 
the post at Ghizar, had re- 
ported heavy snow to be falling 
on the Shandour, and com- 
munication over it by runner 
with Lieutenant Moberly,? in 
command at Mastuj, had be- 
come irregular. Ghizar itself 
and Gupis were also under some 
snow. Various rumours of a 
discouraging nature reached 
Gough and myself, none of 
which were much credited, till 
about the 20th of March, when 
the last post was received from 
Moberly. This related the dis- 
aster to Ross and his Sikhs, 
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and how Moberly with great 
courage and promptitude had 
made a brilliant march of 34 
miles and rescued the survivors ; 
at the same time he reported 
the desperate situation of Ed- 
wardes and Fowler farther 
ahead, shut up and surrounded 
in Reshun village deep in the 
great defile between Mastuj 
and Chitral. The whole coun- 
try the other side of the pass 
appeared up, and it became 
clear that Moberly himself was 
now cut off. Ghizar was thus 
the most advanced post with 
which communication remained 
open; and though it lay on the 
near side of the Shandour, 
anxiety began to be felt as to 
whether the trouble would not 
spread to our side, and incur- 
sions take place by the in- 
dependent tribesmen of Tangir 
and Darel to the south. I was 
directed to keep the passes 
leading to their valleys under 
observation by means of local 
levies, and I sent Gough every 
rifle I could spare, reducing the 
garrison of Gupis to about 80 
men, too few for fort duties 
and convoy work. 

The situation had now be- 
come very serious, and it was 
impossible to say to what ex- 
tent the tribes round Gilgit 
itself and down the Indus 
valley, more or less independ- 
ent, might not become affected. 
The prestige of the Sirkar, that 
undefinable but all-important 
moral ascendency of the British 
in the East, was at stake; 
anything in the nature of a 
reverse in Chitral would be 
certain to have far-reaching 
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effects on the frontier of India, 
and especially among the wild 
warlike tribes dwelling in the 
large, difficult, and at that time 
unknown region lying between 
Chitral and the Kabul River. 
No one in Gilgit had much time 
to keep Gough and me in- 
formed as to what was taking 
place elsewhere, and it was 
not till the 24th of March that 
my uncertainty was dispelled 
by the arrival at Gupis of 
Lieutenant Oldham, R.E., with 
a detachment of Kashmir 
sappers. 

Oldham had orders to pro- 
ceed to Ghizar, and reported 
that Lieut.-Colonel J. G. Kelly 
of the 32nd Pioneers, a battalion 
engaged in building Chilas Fort 
and road-making in the Indus 
valley, had taken over military 
command in the Agency, and 
would arrive at Gupis on the 
26th with 200 rifles of his own 
men ; that another 200 pioneers 
with 2 guns of the mountain 
battery would follow him the 
day after, Captain Borradaile 
being in command of the 4 
companies. <A large expedi- 
tionary force was assembling 
near Nowshera in India, des- 
tined to advance to the relief 
of Chitral Fort vid the Swat 
Valley ; but when it was likely 
to be ready to start he did not 
know. He could give no further 
information except that Colonel 
Kelly was certain to require 
every local man I could lay 
my hands on for coolie trans- 
port. 

A guard was at once put on 
such local men as were waiting 
to take supplies to Ghizar, and 
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parties of sepoys were sent out 
to the various headmen of 
villages all round to collect 
more; I also sent an urgent 
messenger to Gough, telling 
him what was on, and bidding 
him take like precautions with 
regard to any transport men 
he had. 

The first to arrive after 
Oldham were the Hunza and 
Nagar levies, about 50 of each, 
armed with Snider carbines. 
They had covered the 140 
miles from their homes in the 
upper Hunza Valley in four 
days — a fine performance. 
These tribes, though living 
on the opposite banks of 
the unfordable Hunza River, 
were quite different in race, 
and were hereditary enemies 
still jealous of each other. The 
Nagar men arrived an hour in 
front of the men of Hunza, 
and let me know at once that 
they were very proud of the 
fact; but the Hunza men 
when they came expressed great 
contempt for those of Nagar, 
because the Muhammadan fast 
of the Ramzan being on, the 
latter, being low-class Muham- 
madans, had not kept it on the 
march, whereas they of Hunza, 
being orthodox, had done so. 
For this the Hunza men took 
great unction unto themselves, 
and considered they had shown 
great zeal in the faith and had 
acquired great merit. But fast 
or no fast, it was a great effort 
for even these active hill men ; 
perhaps the fact that from the 
date of their arrival at Gupis 
they were all to be issued with 
free rations as on active service 
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had something to do with their 
keenness ! 

Humayan, the Prime Minister 
of Hunza, and a well-known 
character, was in command of 
the Hunza men. He was 
travelled, courteous, and very 
intelligent ; he had also the 
reputation of being very cun- 
ning withal! These levies were 
nice cheery fellows, constantly 
laughing and joking, and very 
expert cragsmen ; it was a wise 
act to remove them out of 
their own valley with their 
rifles at such a time, but it 
was only to be expected that 
they would be inclined to sit 
on the fence until events had 
declared for the Sirkar. And 
so we looked on them with a 
certain amount of suspicion. 

I went out to meet Colonel 
Kelly on the 26th of March, 
and was directed to hand over 
command of the fort to Cap- 
tain de Vismes, who accom- 
panied him, and to bring the 
guns on to Ghizar. Beyond 
that everything was proble- 
matical, as the prospect of get- 
ting them on farther through 
the snow was a very doubtful 
one. But I was delighted to 
rejoin my men, and for the 
chance with them of seeing 
what we could do, if Colonel 
Kelly and his men went any 
farther. 

I entertained Colonel Kelly 
and his officers that night on 
exactly half of my very small 
stock of stores and whisky, 
reserving the rest for Peterson 
and his when they arrived the 
next day. Colonel Kelly left 
on the 27th, and I went out 
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to meet the second detachment, 
under Peterson, with the guns. 

The latter were marching 
well, and were as pleased to 
see me as I was to see them. 
They had an unnecessary 
amount of transport. Forage 
beyond Gupis was certain to 
be a ‘serious difficulty, and 
some of the baggage mules 
appeared unequal to struggling 
through deep snow loaded. 

So immediately we got in 
the commandant and I went 
into committee together, and 
everything was ruthlessly cut 
down. The men only demurred 
when it came to a question of 
dispensing with the mule that 
carried their cooking-pots. I 
maintained that each man must 
carry on his person what was 
indispensable. Dogras being 
high-caste Hindus are very par- 
ticular about everything con- 
nected with the preparation of 
their food, and they only agreed 
unwillingly, and on the under- 
standing that active service 
necessitated this privation. But 
once accepted, they never mur- 
mured, and after the expedi- 
tion was over, and they had 
been complimented very highly 
and deservedly for the services 
they had rendered, the one 
thing these men prided them- 
selves on more than anything 
else was that they had marched 
to Chitral with fewer cooking- 
pots than the Musby Sikhs of 
the Pioneers, who to them were 
low caste ! 

The British officers of the 
32nd Pioneers were a singularly 
nice lot of fellows, and good 
soldiers without exception. I 
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had got to know them and their 
Indian officers well the previous 
summer during a month spent 
with them at Astor. With the 
prospect of much hard work in 
front of us, I was also especially 
pleased to have the Dogra 
section of the battery. They 
were Mian Dogras almost to a 
man, the proudest clan of all. 
For them, as they used to tell 
me, there were only two pos- 
sible professions: soldiering, 
the most honourable of all; 
and tilling the soil. The latter 
was also honourable, but less 
so for the Mian Dogra, as it 
implied poverty. As they put 
it: “We Mian Dogras till our 
fields by night, Sahib, so that 
none shall see us doing it ! ” 
The commandant, Hazara 
Singh, though not really suffi- 
ciently active, by reason of 
his years, for command of a 
mountain battery, was a gallant 
and very courteous Indian gen- 
tleman, and set his men a fine 
example throughout ; the jema- 
dar, or subaltern, was not up 
to standard, and unreliable ; 
the two havildars or sergeants, 
Dhrm Singh (i.e., the Lion of 
the Faith) and Bulwan Singh 
(.e., the Lion of Strength), 
were exceptionally good non- 
commissioned officers, and both 
distinguished themselves sig- 
nally. Both were fine powerful 
men, quick, and very intelli- 
gent. The rank and file were 
a sturdy lot, in hard condition, 
and very keen; and there 
was not a sore back among 
the mules. We were unfortu- 
nately completely deficient in 
one most important article of 
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equipment, tinted snow-glasses. 
The large supply kept in Gilgit 
had run out, and the Pioneers, 
who as first on the scene had 
been first served, had barely 
sufficient to go round their 
men. My own private pair 
were the only set in the section. 

I entertained Peterson and 
his officers to the best of my 
ability, and we were a very 
cheery party that night. We 
all left Gupis on the 28th of 
March. We had heard few 
details regarding the large force 
assembling under Sir Hugh 
Low for the relief of Chitral ; 
but all ranks were animated 
with the keenest desire to 
carry aid to our comrades in 
Mastuj with all speed, and to 
avenge Ross and his stalwart 
Sikhs, and as we could not but 
fear, Edwardes and Fowler and 
their men. 

After an exhausting march 
of 17 miles over an execrable 
road we billeted in village huts 
at Dhaimal. These country 
huts were all of the same 
description—small, and with 
nothing of luxury about them. 
They contained one square cen- 
tral living-room, with a raised 
dais all round on which to sit 
and lie, and a square depres- 
sion in the middle for fire. The 
roofs were low, and the only 
ventilation was afforded by a 
square hole in the roof for the 
smoke to issue by, and a door, 
against the low lintel of which 
one invariably knocked one’s 
head. If the hole in the roof 
was left open, any warmth at 
once escaped with the smoke ; 
if it were even partially closed, 
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the acrid smoke from a wood 
fire caused one’s eyes to smart 
intensely. The huts had many 
other inhabitants, and no 
amount of cleaning out ap- 
peared to expel them. Once a 
fire was lit, they became very 
active, and could be seen hop- 
ping towards you by dozens 
with unfailing instinct. We 
Officers slept outside the first 
night, preferring the bitter cold 
to the fleas; but as we pro- 
gressed, the cold became too 
intense, and we had few blan- 
kets. I suppose in time we 
became inoculated like the 
natives, and ceased to take 
much notice; but the less 
said the better ! 

Two days later we entered 
the area of snow. It lay some 
inches deep everywhere, and 
occasionally in deep drifts 
caused by avalanches across 
the track. We were not to 
get out of it for 50 miles, and 
our difficulties with the mules 
began at once. In one place, 
where the road ran high above 
the river skirting a drop of 
500 feet, a great mass of 
snow had completely filled up 
a little nullah 50 yards broad, 
and lay in a steep slope down 
to where it broke off abruptly 
at the edge of the cliff. The 
crust being fairly hard with 
the night’s frost, the first few 
mules got over all right. Then 
two slipped and skated down, 
luckily sticking in softer snow 
before they came to the edge, 
and lay struggling and help- 
less under their loads. 

The men were smart and on 
the spot, and some of us at 
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once clambered down to assist 
the animals. Two men sat on 
their heads, while we removed 
the loads and saddles, which 
were hauled up with drag- 
ropes. Long strong tarpaulin 
straps were then buckled to- 
gether and passed round the 
mules, and with a man at the 
head of each, they were labori- 
ously hauled up through the 
snow again. The whole thing 
did not take long, and was a 
smart bit of mountain artillery 
work, though little more than 
an almost everyday incident 
at Gilgit on hill parades ; but 
the pioneer sepoys who wit- 
nessed it, and who thought 
the mules as good as lost, were 
much impressed. We got the 
rest of the animals across by 
laying down earth on the track, 
but it alarmed me for what 
might be in store for us. A 
Pioneer Indian officer gave a 
great description of the affair 
when he got in, and related 
how I had stripped myself 
nearly naked, dived into the 
snow, and carried the mules 
up practically bodily on my 
own. But it pleased me greatly 
to see that the pioneer sepoys 
appreciated that we knew our 
job, and were workmen. I 
knew that once they got that 
idea into their heads they 
would imagine we would be 
equally good in action, and 
they would not want the little 
guns left behind, the fear of 
which was a nightmare to me. 
As it happened, I was perfectly 
right. 

On the 31st March we arrived 
at Ghizar, where snow lay six 
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inches deep. It bothered the 
mules a lot, balling under their 
feet in the sun, and the glare 
off it had begun to affect all 
our eyes. Borradaile collected 
five pairs of glasses from his 
men for us: two pairs were . 
served out to the gun layers of 
each gun, with the strictest 
orders they were never to 
remove them outside during 
daylight; one pair went to 
the commandant, and my 
sixth pair to the hospital 
orderly. P 

Borradaile met us with, “ It’s 
all right, old gunner; on again 
to-morrow !”’ which was a great 
relief to my little band. Colonel 
Kelly’s orders, we gathered, 
were: ‘‘ To proceed to Ghizar, 
and to endeavour to effect the 
relief of Mastuj.’”’ We British 
officers, with the exception of 
Colonel Kelly and Borradaile, 
were all subalterns, filled with 
the desire to reach Chitral in 
front of Sir Hugh Low’s force, 
and generally spoiling for a 
fight. 

The whole column left Ghizar 
on April Fool’s Day to do a 
long march through the snow 
to the foot of the Shandour 
Pass. Just at starting, it was 
discovered that a considerable 
number of the local inhabitants 
carrying loads, not relishing 
the prospect in front of them, 
had bolted during the night, 
no guard having been placed 
over them. For this there was 
no excuse. Being told they 
had only been gone two hours, 
I jumped on to the command- 
ant’s pony, and received per- 
mission to go after them. The 
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track was of the worst, descend- 
ing rapidly, narrow, and slip- 
pery with ice and snow. But 
we hustled along at a good 
pace for some 14 miles, until 
I could see down a long stretch 
of straight valley with no one 
in sight on the road. The 
pony was dead-beat. A good 
few men had been overtaken 
proceeding along one or other 
bank of the river, and these 
had all been turned back for 
the time being, with the aid of 
a dozen or so rounds from my 
revolver, fired to frighten them 
when necessary. 

Abandoning the pony by the 
side of the road, I started to 
walk back. I soon met a head- 
man returning to Gupis, and 
making him dismount, appro- 
priated his pony, telling him 
he might find mine farther on. 
I got back to Ghizar about 
1.30 P.M., and found that Cobbe 
with 50 rifles had been left 
behind to bring me on. Some 
50 transport men had actually 
returned, so the effort was not 
wasted. 

After a hasty meal we started 
off, but had hardly gone a 
couple of miles when, rounding 
a corner, we descried the column 
in the distance, obviously re- 
turning. We waited for them 
to reach us, and learnt they 
had encountered deep snow a 
mile or two on, and that the 
mules had floundered hopelessly 
in it up to their bellies, and had 
been unable to get on. 

Colonel Kelly said, “It’s no 
use trying to get the guns on, 
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Stewart ; they will have to 
wait until the snow melts.” 

The loads for the transport 
men had also been too heavy. 
Borradaile with two companies 
of pioneers (200 rifles), with 
Oldham’s sappers and _ the 
Hunza levies, had been dropped 
at the last little grazing hamlet 
of Teru, 3 miles from Ghizar, 
where there were afew wretched 
huts, with all available coolie 
transport, with instructions to 
try and push on the next day. 
He was to try and cross the 
pass, seize the first village of 
Laspur on the far side, and send 
his transport back. The re- 
mainder of the column was to 
return to Ghizar, where every 
dispensable article was to be 
dropped, and to await the re- 
turn of Borradaile’s coolies, 
should he succeed in getting 
over. 

Heavy snow soon began to 
fall, and I spent a miserable 
night confabulating with that 
good fellow Hugh Gough? as 
to what could be done. As a 
result we were up early next 
morning, and turned out our 
men to knock together rough 
sledges, made from the branches 
of poplar-trees and broken-up 
ration boxes. We tried the first 
sledge with a load of ammuni- 
tion boxes (downhill !), and 
managed to get it along after 
a fashion. We also collected 
a number of half-bred yaks out 
of the village with the idea of 
driving them in front through 
the snow and beating out a 
hard track; in addition, we 
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found a number of large wooden 
shovels, and cut a quantity of 
poles on which loads could be 
slung for carrying. 

Going in to breakfast, I re- 
ported that the problem of get- 
ting the guns along had been 
solved, at which Peterson said, 
“T knew he would do it!” 
which pleased me. I enlarged 
on the possibility of beating 
out a track for the sledges, 
and even of digging a path 
through the snow, and broached 
to Colonel Kelly the question 
of whether Gough and I and 
some men might go on to Teru 
and experiment in the deep 
snow, to which he assented. 
We left the same day, leaving 
the rest of our men to con- 
struct more sledges. I told 
Beynon,! Colonel Kelly’s staff 
officer, that if we did any good 
I would send back and ask him 
to send up the guns, &c., with 
a good supply of rations, as if 
there appeared to be any chance 
of success, I meant to have a 
dart at following Borradaile. 

It was still snowing when we 
reached Teru in the evening, 
where we found Borradaile 
snow-bound. Having explained 
my mission, we crowded our 
men into shelter on top of his. 
Finding Borradaile had not 
started, I was seized with the 
desire to ask him if his men 
might assist to get the guns 
along, but was relieved of the 
necessity by his own Indian 

officers, who came to him to 

say that the pioneer sepoys had 
preferred a request through 
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them to be allowed to do so. 
It was a most sporting offer, 
as they were already heavily 
laden, and I blessed them in- 
wardly ! Borradaile hesitated, 
but eventually agreed to a trial, 
on the understanding that if 
it was found to be too much 
for his men, he would have to 
leave us to our own devices, 
as it was essential he should 
get over the pass with his men 
moderately fresh for a possible 
fight the other side. But it 
showed how keen the pioneers 
were to have the guns with 
them ; they represented to the 
sepoys what during the Great 
War the heavy artillery did to 
the British troops in France ; 
and when I heard the Soubadar 
Major make his request, I felt 
instinctively that the little guns 
were “‘ Mother,” and the deter- 
mination was intensified that, 
if ever we got the opportunity, 
we gunners should prove our- 
selves worthy of the honour. 
Sitting at home in warmth 
and comfort, it is impossible 
to appreciate what this offer 
on the part of the men signified. 
The task before them was @iffi- 
cult enough already. Few, if 
any of them, had seen snow 
before, except in the far dis- 
tance lying on the heights of 
the beautiful mountains fring- 
ing the horizon as seen from 
their villages in the Punjab, 
or on the high hills round Gilgit. 
They were all men of the plains. 
Even the hardened traveller 
will think twice before he essays 
to cross an expanse of any- 
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thing up to 30 miles of snow, 
exposed to bitter blizzards and 
at such an elevation without 
shelter anywhere. Here, in 
addition, the men had to carry 
their rifles and ammunition 
and march in their heavy sheep- 
skin coats ; there was the pass 
itself to be surmounted; and 
there was also the enemy to be 
considered, with the probability 
of a fight at the far end before 
shelter could be obtained. 

A note was written to Bey- 
non, asking him on receipt of 
it to send the guns up to Teru, 
telling him Borradaile was 
still there, and saying we would 
make an attempt to get: on, 
weather permitting; and also 
to the commandant, telling him 
to hustle all he knew to get off 
early the next morning and bring 
three days’ reserve rations. As 
it was dark and still snowing 
hard the messengers didnot leave 
Teru till 4 A.M. next morning. 

Borradaile gave us one com- 
pany of 100 rifles to assist. 
Gough and I worked out loads 
and carrying parties with re- 
liefs. The other company of 
pioneers were to do advanced 
guard, &c. We reckoned it was 
15 miles or more to Langur at 
the foot of the pass (where 
there was no shelter), and at 
least another 10 on to Laspur, 
with an ascent to the pass of 
2000 feet, and a similar descent 
the other side. 

Next morning the snow had 
ceased and the sky was clear ; 
we started from Teru about 
nooh as soon as the guns 
turned up. The men were in 
great heart at the prospect of 
another chance of getting on, 
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but the glare had already 
affected all those without glasses, 
and eyes were causing much 
pain. The advanced guard of 
the pioneers were to break 
track, the yaks .being driven 
with them by natives; then 
followed the coolie transport, 
and the guns brought up the 
rear. The mules got into diffi- 
culties almost at once; the 
yaks would go in single file, 
each animal stepping in exactly 
the same holes as had been 
made by the preceding one; 
the sepoys and coolies would 
also follow in single file; the 
track was therefore a very 
nalrow one, with many deep 
holes in snow that soon became 
feet deep. 

The feet of the animals went 
through such track as had been 
made, and they floundered up 
to their shoulders, struggling 
violently, till I thought they 
would break their legs, and 
soon became exhausted. We 
attempted to lead them up 
the stream which flowed down 
nearly waist -deep between its 
snowy banks; but the bed 
was rocky, full of boulders and 
holes, and the water so cold 
that even the animals seemed 
to get numb after a minute or 
two, while the danger of frost- 
bite for the men was great. 
The mules were therefore aban- 
doned, and the sledges requisi- 
tioned, but these upset con- 
stantly on the uneven track, 
the loads disappeared into the 
soft snow, and had to be fished 
out with much labour. Eventu- 
ally, all other means failing, the 
loads were slung on poles and 
we started to carry. 
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The labour was very great. 
Gun and carriage loads each 
weighed 200 lb., and each 
ammunition box 125 Ib. The 
heat in the sun was great, and 
the glare intense. We strug- 
gled slowly along, doing not 
more than one mile an hour, 
with the sweat streaming off 
us. The carrying parties could 
not keep on the rough, narrow, 
beaten track. Every few yards 
some one would step off it, 
when he would tumble over, 
and load and bearers would be 
precipitated into the soft snow. 
Every one, including the British 
officers, took their turn at 
carrying, but we soon got left 
far behind by the advanced 
guard company and the coolies, 
and Borradaile sent back late 
in the afternoon, and said he 
could not let his men continue 
with us, as they were getting 
completely used up. So Gough 
and I sent them on, and con- 
tinued with our own men. 
Browning-Smith, the medical 
officer with the Pioneers, re- 
mained with us, bringing up 
the rear. 

The men stuck to it splen- 
didly, Dhrm Singh and Bulwan 
Singh being especially good. 
The sun went down on a waste 
of snow, darkness came on, 
and clouds gathered, and I 
thought we were in for another 
fall of snow. The pace got 
slower and slower, and by 
9 p.m. I realised that the men 
were exhausted, and that if 
they were not to get frost- 
bitten we must get them on 
into Langur and settled for 
the night. I saw one squad 
of three gunners trying bravely 
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to get their gun along, but 
they could scarcely lift it. 
Dhrm Singh then told them to 
help him get it on to his own 
shoulder, and with only one 
man behind to assist and steady 
him, he tried to struggle for- 
ward. He only got a few 
paces and pitched into the 
snow, but it was a great effort 
and a gallant one. I went up 
to try and relieve him. I was 
no chicken and proud of my 
strength, but I went down like 
a child under the weight. 

Nothing remained to be done 
but to collect all the loads 
together, stack them in the 
snow, and mark the place with 
upright poles in case more snow 
fell, and get the men on to 
rest and food. I counted the 
men, and told the commandant 
to issue orders that no one 
stayed behind on any account, 
as I knew they would want to 
leave a guard with the guns. 
Gough I had already sent on, 
quite done up and suffering 
badly from his eyes. Browning- 
Smith and I with the com- 
mandant brought up the rear, 
and it was not till midnight 
that we struggled dead - beat 
into Langur with the last of 
the men. 

I again counted the men, 
and four were absent. I could 
never grasp how they had 
eluded me, but the commandant 
admitted that they had left a 
guard of a non-commissioned 
officer and three gunners with 
the guns. 

“Tt is true, Sahib, we left a 
guard. The men did not wish 
to leave their guns without 
one, lest the enemy should 
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alrive by night and find them 
forsaken ! ” 

It was useless to say any- 
thing more ; but I was horribly 
afraid that next day we should 
find them all very badly frost- 
bitten, as it was as bitterly 
cold by night as it was hot 
in the sun by day. 

I inspected all the men’s feet 
and hands, had off all boots 
and socks, and all feet rubbed 
hard with snow. Any I was 
doubtful of I rubbed myself 
till sensation returned. We 
then put them all to bed 
packed close together in a 
circle, feet in the centre, half 
the blankets underneath and 
half on top. I had my reward 
the next morning in not having 
a single case of frost-bite, while 
there were a number among 
all the others. 

Borradaile said he must go 
on next morning. He left us 
a few coolies, and promised to 
send more back to meet us the 
day after. I told him we 
would get the loads into Langur 
the next day, and start up the 
pass the day following. 

This we did, spending another 
very hard day, and not getting 
done till after dark. Gough 
and the men most tired got a 
rest. We lightened the car- 
riages by removing the axles, 
and arranged to leave all but 
one pair of ammunition boxes 
per gun at Langur. We bur- 
rowed into the snow, and gath- 
ered some birch twigs, broke up 
the sledges for firewood, and 
were able to give the men hot 
tea morning and evening. All 
feet were again rubbed hard 
with snow at night-time. 
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It froze hard at night, and 
the morning of the 5th April 
was bitterly cold, with a biting 
wind whistling down from the 
pass. The men were roused 
out in the dark. I saw they 
got all they wanted of hot 
tea, and started off the gun 
and carriage loads a bit ahead 
of the others up the long ascent, 
followed a little later by the 
rest. The men were tired, 
but cheerful and very good. I 
encouraged them by telling 
them the coolies sent back by 
Borradaile would meet them, 
and we all felt that if we could 
only get to the top of the pass, 
we would get assistance; the 
going would commence to be 
downhill, and there would be 
shelter again for the night. 
The few coolies with us were 
promised 100 rupees backshish 
if we got over. Gough was 
very good, and though scarcely 
able to see, and in much pain, 
also cheered up his men for a 
last effort. Ten of them were 
told off as an advanced guard, 
while he and I came along in 
rear of all. Of Borradaile we 
had heard nothing, so hoped 
he had got over all right, and 
established himself in Laspur. 

We toiled and we sweated, 
but progress was again pain- 
fully slow. By 11 A.M. we 
thought we had reached the 
top of the ascent, but the 
men were very done, and the 
sun and glare horrible. The 
track was again a very bad one, 
and seemed to stretch for miles 
on the level in front of us; 
the pioneers had gone strictly 
in single file, and I could not 
get bottom in the snow with a 
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five-feet stick. We found later 
we were crossing a large lake 
at the top of the pass. Gough 
and I did all we could to keep 
the men moving, yet by 1 P.M. 
it looked as if we would have 
to stack loads for another 
night ; but just at the critical 
moment some men appeared 
in the distance, and turned 
out to be twenty-eight coolies 
sent back by Borradaile. They 
brought a note from him to 
say all was well in front, and 
some food for Gough and my- 
self. They also had water for 
our men in water-skins, as 
they would not relieve their 
thirst with snow, imagining 
this would make them very 
ill. But to their great dis- 
appointment, the water had 
frozen solid in the skins. How- 
ever, we felt much happier. 
The worst loads were handed 
over to the fresh men, and we 
started off again. 

At about 3 P.M. we suddenly 
came to the edge of the pass, 
and saw before us the steep 
descent to Laspur winding away 
for two or three miles. Things 
then went merrily. A _ short 
way down we came on a trickle 
of water in the sun, and a halt 
was called for some much- 
needed drink and some food. 
The men were awiully done up, 
and all of us were badly snow- 
blind except the few with 
glasses: But done up or snow- 
blind, we took the guns and 
carriages from the coolies before 
entering Laspur, and carried 
them in ourselves. I think 
there was not a man who was 
not rather proud to.do so. I 
know I felt this very much as 
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I brought up the rear, dirty, 
unshaven, and scarcely able to 
open my eyes. Our arrival 
was @ surprise, as we had been 
practically given up. ‘The 
sepoys of the pioneers turned 
out quite spontaneously, and 
cheered us in. Oldham and 
other officers came up and con- 
gratulated Gough and myself, 
and an old Indian officer came 
up and said, “Ap ne _ barri 
behardri ki ! ” signifying, ““ You 
have done a big thing!”’ Even 
Humayan salaamed, and said, 
*“ Barri achchi bat, Sahib, barri 
achchi bat!” meaning it was 
a very good business that the 
guns had been got over the 
pass. 

It delighted me to see how 
pleased every one was to see 
those two little guns again. 
The gunners of the Kashmir 
battery had established them- 
selves, and there would be no 
longer any question of the guns 
being left behind, or being an 
encumbrance. The time for 
fighting was now approaching, 
and we were “‘ mother ” to the 
little force. Any one who 
knows the Indian soldier will 
understand what the two little 
guns meant to the small ad- 
vanced guard of 200 men 
thrown forward and isolated 
in a snow-bound village, the 
pass behind them liable to be 
completely closed by snow- 
storms for a week at a time, 
and the narrow precipitous val- 
ley running away in front of 
Mastuj, with the certainty of 
having to fight to get through 
the defile. The determination 
and endurance displayed by 
the gunners in their efforts to 
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arrive to the assistance of their 
comrades of the infantry were 
obviously appreciated, and 
could but raise the spirits of 
the men, if anything was needed 
to do so. 

No one without experience 
of high snow mountains can 
form a true idea of the diffi- 
culties of those three marches. 
It was a very near thing, and 
without Gough and his men 
we could not have done it. 
They had indeed rendered us 
yeoman service. The men 
did not understand snow blind- 
ness, though we British officers 
warned them of it, and assured 
them it was but a temporary 
affliction. Yet they all worked 
like heroes, and there was 
never a complaint. It was a 
feat of endurance I should 
scarcely have thought the In- 
dian soldier capable of, and it 
spoke volumes for their sol- 
dierly spirit. 

My own relief was great. 
It was a case where only suc- 
cess would probably be held 
to justify the action taken. I 
had learnt to know each man 
at his true worth, where all 
had done well, and the two 
havildars had been beyond 
praise. We were a happy little 
lot of gunners that night, de- 
spite our discomforts, after we 
had screwed on our axles again 
and placed the guns in action 
to command the track and 
valley from Mastuj. 

Before dark  Borradaile 
handed me over a small num- 
ber of prisoners and ponies he 
had secured. These were to 
form the nucleus of fresh trans- 
port, and the men were at 
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once shut up in a hut with an 
armed sentry over the only 
exit. The Gupis coolies were 
not forgotten; they got ra- 
tioned and supplied with tea, 
and captured goats the same 
as the men, given an order on 
the treasury at Gupis for their 
100 rupees, and told they would 
not be taken any farther. 
Browning-Smith found no cases 
of frost-bite, but was very in- 
sistent on dropping some in- 
fernal concoction into our eyes, 
which stung them up horribly ; 
but even this and the inevitable 
fleas failed to keep us awake. 
Before we turned in Borra- 
daile gave us a brief résumé 
of the situation. The levies 
sent across the river in the 
morning had reported the 
enemy in a village a few miles 
on, and one levy was reported 
to have been taken prisoner. 
Humayan vowed awful ven- 
geance if the man were scup- 
pered, as he pretended to fear 
he would be; but in this he 
cut no ice! I think the same 
idea occurred to all of us, that 
the wily old devil was sitting 
on the fence, and that his man 
had been probably instructed 
to let himself be taken, with 
a view to arranging terms, 
should ill-fortune still continue 
to dog the steps of the soldiers 
of the Sirkar. A company of 
the Pioneers sent out in the 
afternoon to reconnoitre under 
Cobbe had seen some of the 
enemy armed with rifles retir- 
ing out of the village mentioned 
by the levies. According to 
Humayan, the enemy had be- 
lieved the column to be still 
sitting in the snow at Teru, 
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the sepoys frost - bitten, the 
Sahibs snow-blind, and the guns 
stuck fast in the snow! This 
sounded so like what had actu- 
ally happened the first day, 
that Humayan himself got the 
credit for having secretly sup- 
plied the information from Teru 
by one of his own men! But 
there was no doubt that Borra- 
daile’s descent on Laspur had 
come as a bolt from the blue, 
and this probably accounted 
for his entry having been un- 
disputed ; only a few scouts 
had been met with above the 
village. 

Borradaile had instructions 
to endeavour to open visual 
communication with Mastuj 
Fort, for which purpose, and 
to locate the enemy, he decided 
to carry out a more extended 
reconnaissance the next day. 
Humayan said the enemy would 
be found in a very strong 
natural position 10 miles down 
the valley, known as Chakal- 
wat. Borradaile asked me if 
the gunners would be fit to 
accompany the party, and 
knowing the spirit of the men, 
I said certainly, with the fresh 
transport, and so it was settled. 
After dark every one was fallen 
in on their alarm posts, and 
with a strong picquet out in 
front over the river crossing, 
we slept in peace. The cold 
was intense, and practically 
every man on picquet each 
night was frost-bitten. 

The reconnaissance started 
at 8 a.M. on the 6th of April 
under Borradaile, and consisted 
of one company of Pioneers, 
the guns, and the Hunza levies. 
The guns and carriages had to 
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be carried by the prisoners, the 
gunners relieving them at 
times; all other loads were 
on the wretched little country 
ponies, but we got along fairly 
well. Snow lay for 5 miles 
or more down the valley ; the 
glare was again very bad, and 
our eyes very painful. It was 
well past noon when we arrived 
at a village called Gusht, from 
near which we could observe 
the enemy in occupation of 
the Chakalwat position. 

Humayan had not exagger- 
ated the strength of this. It 
stretched right across the nar- 
row valley, and rested on both 
flanks on the mountains, which 
rose precipitously high into 
the snows. The river took a 
sharp bend across the valley 
from directly under the cliffs 
on the southern side to directly 
under those on the northern 
side, and ran in a deep rocky 
trough. The enemy’s sangars 
ran in a line along the far 
edge of this trough, and were 
studded about in the cliffs far 
into the snow. The left 
(enemy’s) bank commanded 
the right, from which side we 
would have to attack over 
open ground, which sloped down 
uniformly at a gentle gradient 
for half a mile to our edge of 
the trough, affording the enemy 
an excellent field of fire. The 
road track crossed the river 
by a ford about the centre of 
this position, approached by 
little better than a goat track 
cut out of the nearly perpen- 
dicular sides of the trough. 

All this was not visible at 
the time from the rising ground, 
where we had a hasty lunch, 
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but we were able to form a fair 
idea of what was in front of us. 
Borradaile debated whether to 
attack at once, as we did not 
actually see the enemy in great 
strength, but the ground on 
their side gave them plenty 
of cover. Cobbe and Gough 
wished to attack, but I repre- 
sented that it was a place 
where the guns might prove 
invaluable against the sangars, 
and that I had not even two 
men who could see properly to 
lay them. Also it would be 
late before we completed our 
preparations, the days were 
short, and if we drove the 
enemy out we should need 
daylight to pursue them down 
past Mastuj and prevent them 
taking up a fresh position. 
We also wanted the other 
company for the job, and my 
men were tired. Humayan 
sauntered up and said, “‘ What- 
ever band-o-bast (plan) the 
Sahibs make now must be a 
pukka (thorough) one!” and 
strolled away again; but he 
voiced my view. Borradaile 
agreed, and we started back, 
not having found any place 
from which we could signal 
into Mastuj, owing to a bend 
in the valley. We were not 
molested by the enemy, and 
entered Laspur about 7 P.M., 
but it was a bad 8 miles back. 
Our eyes were worse than 
ever, and most of them ban- 
daged up. Gough’s and mine 
were nearly useless, and we 
had to be led into Laspur by 
hand. Most of my men were 
in no better state. We were 
all at once placed under the 
orders of Browning-Smith, who 
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treated us to his horrible stuff 
every two hours, which un- 
doubtedly was most beneficial. 

Colonel Kelly and Benyon had 
arrived that afternoon, which 
spoke highly for the Colonel’s 
determination, as he was a 
man of rather heavy build. 
He received Borradaile’s report, 
and decided to halt the next 
day, rest the men, and let the 
doctor work his will on all our 
eyes. 

I was summoned next day 
to an interview with Colonel 
Kelly. He was naturally an- 
noyed at our having gone off 
with Borradaile without his 
permission, and for not having 
sent back any word from Lan- 
gur as to what was happening 
to us. I represented I had 
acted for the best, and pro- 
duced out of my pocket a 
belated report written at Lan- 
gur, but not sent, as a man 
could not be spared; but this 
did not improve matters! I 
got a bit of a dressing down, and 
was told not to do it again. 
The Colonel, however, very 
nicely expressed his apprecia- 
tion of the keenness shown by 
all ranks, and wrote to “ Curly ” 
Stewart in Gilgit, requesting 
him to telegraph to Colonel 
Rajah Sir Ram Singh com- 
manding the troops of the 
Maharajah his (Colonel Kelly’s) 
high sense of the services ren- 
dered by Commandant Hazara 
Singh and the men of the 
battery, and also the men of 
the infantry with Gough. This 
pleased them all greatly, and 
they regarded it as their first 
reward for discarding their 
cooking utensils. 
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On the 7th those with bad 
eyes were confined rigorously 
in darkened huts under the 
doctor’s orders, and his drastic 
treatment every two hours was 
continued with great benefit. 
All preparations were made 
for an advance, and the next 
day we reached Gusht, the 
village just short of Chakalwat, 
without incident. We British 
officers accompanied Colonel 
Kelly to a low hill across the 
river, from which we were 
able with glasses to observe 
well the enemy’s position at 
about 2000 yards, and they 
now appeared in greater 
strength. 


Beynon with his Goorkha 


orderly ascended the hills on 
the Gusht side of the valley, 
and made an excellent sketch 
with the aid of a telescope, on 


which nearly every sangar was 
located. I discussed the ques- 
tion of sangars with Humayan, 
and came to the conclusion 
that as they were probably 
only built to give protection 
against inter-tribal rifle fire, 
the guns would be able to 
knock holes in them ; but that, 
owing to our very small supply 
of ammunition (four common 
and ten shrapnel shells per 
gun), it would be necessary 
to get to very close range. If 
the enemy stood to his defences 
with determination, our conun- 
drum was very likely to prove 
an awkward one. 

In the evening Colonel Kelly 
held a conference with his 
British officers, and explained 
his intentions. There was a 
little chorus of satisfaction from 
the band of irresponsible sub- 
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alterns when he announced his 
decision to attack, which was 
at once somewhat sarcastically 
suppressed. But we had been 
much relieved that afternoon 
to find the enemy still in 
position. I had endeavoured 
to impress on all that our 
chance of earning our first 
medals depended on the guns 
getting into action, it being 
a more or less accepted idea 
in those days on the Frontier 
that the Government of India 
would not consider operations 
as active service unless artillery 
had been engaged. 

Briefly, the plan was for the 
levies to cover both flanks by 
ascending the steep hills and 
threatening the sangars sited 
on them, while one company 
of the Pioneers advanced down 
the long open slope against 
the sangars on the far edge of 
the river, blocking the road 
crossing, covered by the fire 
of the other company and of 
the guns. The first objective 
for the latter was to be a large 
sangar directly over the ford. 
Colonel Kelly asked me at 
what range the guns should 
come into action, and I said, 
“400 yards.” There was an 
amused chuckle from some idiot, 
and the Colonel, a little sur- 
prised and annoyed, said, “ Do 
not be foolish, Stewart,’ and 
repeated his question. I ex- 
plained that we had only eight 
rounds of common shell with 
which to knock sparks out of 
the sangars, that the little guns 
were none too accurate, and 
that we needed to get a direct 
hit with the first shot, and that 
I had not spoken without 
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thinking it out carefully. He 
said we would be certain to 
have casualties at that range, 
but I maintained that could 
not be helped. 

On the 8th we forded the 
river to the right bank oppo- 
site Gusht, and advanced to 
attack, covered at first by 
rising ground. Cobbe! went 
on with the advanced guard, 
and I begged him not to halt 
and open fire until he got to 
about 400 yards, as his first 
position was likely to govern 
ours. He soon became lost 
to view, and shortly after- 
wards we heard his men open 
fire. Telling the commandant 
to let the gunners carry the 
guns into action as soon as he 
got to the rising ground, and 
to make for me with them, 
I hastened on to select a 
position. I found Cobbe with 
his men extended, lying down 
firing at the sangars at 700 
yards, and under a certain 
amount of fire. I remonstrated 
mildly with him for pulling 
up so far short of the 400 yards, 
and when the guns came up 
placed them in action on the 
left level with his men. The 
gunners behaved with the ut- 
most steadiness and exactly as 
if on parade, except that the 
ground being broken they were 
necessarily slow. 

In those days we had no 
percussion fuse for shrapnel 
shells, and one of the precious 
“common ” had to be expended 
to ascertain the exact gun 
range. I ordered 700 yards, 
and put up my glasses to ob- 
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serve the fall of the shell, but 
nothing seemed to happen. 
Glancing round, I saw all the 
gunners at the gun engaged in 
salaaming to it, and to the 
shell, and to the cartridge, and 
even the fuse came in for its 
salutation, by way of bidding 
“God -speed’”’ to their first 
round fired fighting! When 
this performance was satisfac- 
torily completed, I said, ‘* Sal- 
aam only to the first round.” 

The shell fell short, and I 
overheard some derogatory re- 
marks from a few levies stand- 
ing by with Humayan; they 
had been very curious to see 
the guns shoot, which was 
comprehensible, as on the only 
previous opportunity they had 
had of doing so in 1891 they 
themselves had formed the tar- 
get! Humayan, like a wise 
man, reproved them, and said, 
“Wait and see; that is only 
the first shot!” The next 
round at 800 yards struck at 
the foot of the sangar, at which 
the audience of levies expressed 
considerable astonishment and 
approval; and the third round 
at 825 caught it fair in the 
middle, knocking a big hole 
through it and bolting the men 
in it. This was received with 
loud expressions of admiration, 
and I felt the reputation of the 
Royal Artillery had been re- 
trieved ! 

After the first three rounds 
I turned to the nearest sepoys of 
the Pioneers and said, ‘“‘ Tugma 
mil gya, juwanon!” (“ You 
have won your medal, young 
men”’), at which they grinned 
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broadly, and the remark was 
passed on down the line. I 
greatly admired the coolness 
of Browning-Smith at this junc- 
ture, dressing a man who had 
been badly shot in the neck, 
while bullets spattered round 
him. We fired a few more 
rounds, and the combined in- 
fantry and artillery fire caused 
the enemy to commence drib- 
bling out of his sangars. 

The leading company now 
advanced in extended order 
supported by the fire of the 
other. There was still some 
fire from the sangars, and 
Colonel Kelly came up and re- 
quested us to silence one in 
particular on the right, which 
was at least 900 yards away. 
We had only two or three 
common shell left, so we lim- 
bered up on the gunners, and 
advanced straight on it down 
the open slope till I judged 
we had arrived at 400 yards, 
and came into action. The 
first shot blew a big hole through 
it, and it ceased firing; we 
had no one hit, and the men 
behaved admirably. We re- 
mained in action until the lead- 
ing company had crossed and 
entered the enemy’s position, 
and the action was over. 

We crossed last of all and 
with some difficulty. The ford 
was waist-deep and swift. 
Browning-Smith crossed. with 
us, and many years afterwards 
reminded me of that crossing. 
No incident of the march was, 
he said, so forcibly impressed 
on his memory. He stumbled 
over a boulder in mid-stream, 
and was being carried away 
off his feet by the current, 
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and to save himself seized 
hold of the tail of one of the 
little artillery ponies carrying 
a pair of gun-wheels. The 
little animal staggered, and 
he related how an irate artillery 
subaltern stood on the bank 
and cursed him into heaps, 
and shouted to him to let go, 
afraid of the pony and its 
load being washed away. Like 
the good fellow he was, only 
the humorous aspect of the 
thing remained in his mind, 
and he said he was made to 
realise in a forcible manner 
how much more important the 
wheels of a mountain gun were 
than a mere medical officer ! 
The coolies dropped one gun 
from the top of the far bank, 
and it fell to the bottom, 
smashing off a foresight. We 
hustled on down to Mastuj, but 
the enemy got clear away. 

Moberly with a portion of 
the garrison came out to meet 
us aS we approached the fort ; 
unfortunately, they had not 
heard the firing. The guns 
came along in rear of the in- 
fantry, and a number of the 
survivors of Ross’s Sikhs ran 
along past the infantry till they 
came to the guns, when they 
threw themselves on the ground, 
and with bared heads and their 
long hair undone, attempted to 
place my feet on their heads, 
saying, ‘ Top agya, Sahib,” as 
much as to say, “‘ Now the guns 
have come, all is well!” It 
was again a case of the guns 
being “‘ mother.” 

One of these men, whom I 
had known as Ross’s orderly 
in Gilgit, came to me after- 
wards, and gave me a graphic 
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description of the disaster which 
had overtaken the party in the 
Koragh defile. He showed me 
a half-healed scar on the 
stomach, where he had been 
hit by a bullet. I was greatly 
surprised, and asked him how 
he had got away with such a 
wound. He said he had thought 
at first that he was fatally 
wounded, and then that if he 
could extract the bullet, he 
might live. So he inserted his 
finger in the hole and, feeling 
the bullet, had worked away 
at it until it dropped out! It 
must have been a spent bullet, 
and lodged close under the 
skin, but it was a near 
thing. 

Our casualties at Chakalwat 
were not very serious; the 
enemy were no doubt nervous 
as to their line of retreat past 
Mastuj. The garrison had been 
invested for three weeks. We 
halted there two or three days, 
and were joined by Peterson 
with the other two companies 
of the Pioneers; with them 
also arrived from Langar the 
ordnance saddles and ammuni- 
tion we had left behind. So 
we collected some more ponies, 
and with prisoners as drivers, 
loaded everything on animals. 
These were not up to the heavy 
weights, and during the advance 
to Chitral, we gunners had to 
unload them and carry every- 
thing sometimes for a mile at 
a time where the road was 
specially bad; even then out 
of the 25 we left Mastuj with, 
only 11 of the original ponies 
reached Chitral. We also drew 
the bursting charges from 20 
common shell, and filled them 
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up with sand for future use 
against sangars. 

Colonel Kelly had now to 
decide on his future action. 
His instructions had necessarily 
been very general, as the tele- 
graph line ended at Gilgit, and 
he was out of touch with India. 
At Mastuj we heard by runner 
of the action fought by Sir 
Hugh Low at the Malakand, 
and we subalterns calculated 
that by hustling all we could, 
we might still just arrive at 
Chitral before the big force 
turned up! The lack of sup- 
plies rendered it impossible for 
us to remain stationary; _ it 
was a question either of going 
on, or sending a portion of the 
force back over the Shandour. 

The enemy were known to 
be in occupation of another 
very strong position 8 miles 
below Mastuj, called the Nisa 
Gol, or Nisa Ravine, and Bey- 
non went out and made another 
of his excellent sketches, show- 
ing the location of nearly all 
the sangars. It was only to be 
expected that we should meet 
with more strenuous opposition 
here, as the force which had 
been investing Mastuj would be 
present, and we knew it had 
included a respectable detach- 
ment of Umra Khan’s well- 
armed and better trained 
Pathans, and the enemy had 
not been decisively defeated 
at Chakalwat. Kelly could ex- 
pect no further reinforcements, 
and beyond the Nisa Gol 
stretched one long series of 
most difficult and dangerous 
defiles, commencing with the 
ill-famed one of Koragh, where 
Edwardes and Ross had been 
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wiped out. On the other hand, 
the enemy was certain to be 
getting alarmed by the advance 
of the large force from India 
in their rear. 

The Nisa Gol was a slit forty 
to fifty yards broad and two or 
three hundred feet deep, with 
perpendicular sides, bisecting 
a considerable fan on the right 
bank of the Chitral River. 
This fan had been formed by 
some convulsion of nature, 
which had caused a great mud 
flood to sweep down a side 
valley, and which, breaking 
out from the hills where they 
receded from the river-bed, 
had overflowed on to the open 
space, and buried it deep in a 
great mass of débris. This 
was no unusual formation in 
these regions. The Chitral 
River, flowing round the edge 
of the fan, had cut away a 
perpendicular bank; while in 
course of time the stream from 
the side valley had ploughed 
out its own deep channel. The 
Chitral River was unfordable, 
and confined on its left bank by 
high and impassable cliffs. The 
valley from which the Nisa 
stream issued had also pre- 
cipitous sides, and the position 
had the reputation of being 
impregnable. The road track 
crossed the gol near its junc- 
tion with the Chitral River, 
and consisted in little more 
than a foot track cut out of the 
perpendicular cliff, and was 
certain to have been broken 
down. 

We did not realise one im- 
portant topographical detail 
until we stood on the ground. 
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The gol ran straight from 
the hills to the river. This 
line of bisection ran through 
the highest ground of the fan. 
Thus while there was a slope 
down from the hills to the 
river, there was also a slope 
down at right angles to this 
from the lips of the ravine 
towards Mastuj on our side, 
and towards Chitral on that 
of the enemy. It followed that 
to any one standing on ground 
level on one side, the edge of 
the gol in front of him formed 
his horizon on the fan when 
looking towards the opposite 
side, and everything on ground 
level on the far side was de- 
filaded from his view. The 
enemy’s sangars up the hill- 
sides in rear of the fan and on 
either flank were sited so as to 
command the ground of the 
fan on our side, and over which 
we must advance to the attack. 
The distance from the hills on 
our right to the Chitral River 
was Over a mile, and the ex- 
treme width of the fan itself 
something more. It was one 
of the most famous “ dar- 
bands,” or natural positions, 
in the country. 

Colonel Kelly decided to at- 
tempt this position, at which 
there was again the greatest 
satisfaction among the sub- 
alterns. Rope ladders were 
prepared with a view to de- 
scending into the gol, and 
Oldham collected a quantity 
of gun cotton, with what idea 
I do not know. The Colonel 
held a conference on the after- 
noon of the 12th of April, at 
which he explained and dis- 
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cussed his plan. This was to 
avoid the obvious, and attack 
the enemy’s left near the hills 
where the gol issued, hoping 
as a last resource to descend 
into the ravine by means of 
Oldham’s ladders, and trust- 
ing to luck to find some kind 
of a goat track up the far side. 
He had 400 of his own bat- 
talion, Moberly with 100 rifles 
from the Mastuj garrison, Old- 
ham’s sappers, about 80 levies, 
and the two guns. Peterson 
was to command the advanced 
guard company, and the guns 
were given a forward place in 
the column of march. All 
baggage was to remain at 
Mastuj until the fight was 
over. 

The task for us gunners was 
to tackle the sangars on the 
enemy’s left. There was one 
particularly large and nasty 
one right up on the edge of the 
gol, and others on the lower 
slopes of the hills two or three 
hundreds of yards in rear, all 
of which would obviously have 
to be silenced before the in- 
fantry could attempt to descend 
into the ravine. 

On the 13th of April we 
forded the river at Mastuj with 
some difficulty, and arrived by 
the right bank at where the 
track mounted out of the river 
bed on to the Nisa fan. Peter- 
son deployed his company, and 
advanced up our side of it, 
supported by another company. 
The enemy started to shoot 
at long range, and from the 
sound of the bullets it was 
plain he had got a good pro- 
portion of Snider and Martini 
rifles. I hurried forward to 
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reconnoitre, and realised at 
once that, owing to the slope 
of the ground up to the edge 
of the gol, the guns would 
ultimately be forced to go 
right forward to see their ob- 
jectives on the edge of the gol. 
I could see nothing of the 
enemy until I got up level with 
Peterson’s men, who had lain 
down and opened fire on the 
first sangars visible on the 
hills in rear of the ravine. 

The guns did not come up 
promptly, and, hurrying back, 
I found the drivers giving 
trouble, and refusing to advance 
under fire. Seizing the lead 
driver of one gun by the arm, 
and placing a loaded revolver 
up to his head, I told him he 
might get missed by the enemy, 
but assured him he certainly 
would not by me if he hesitated. 
Some one did the same with 
the lead driver of the other 
gun, and the men looked after 
the remainder, and so we went 
up into action. The guns were 
unlimbered, and ponies and 
drivers retired to get some 
cover in charge of gunners 
with loaded carbines. Just as 
I parted from my friend, the 
poor devil was shot fatally in 
the stomach. The havildar 
major was shot in the shoulder, 
and we came in for a hot time 
of it. 

We opened fire at 500 yards, 
and got a hit second round at 
475 yards, and continued until 
the particular sangar ceased 
firing. The enemy appeared 
to concentrate their fire on 
the guns, and for a short time 
it was intense. I walked out 
30 yards or so to one flank to 
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draw some of the fire off the 
men, and was careful never to 
stand still, but observed and 
issued orders walking up and 
down, which one could easily 
do at that range. I remember 
vaguely noticing the bullets 
striking just alongside one’s 
feet, and hearing them singing 
past, but was too busy to pay 
much attention to them. The 
ground was fairly alive with 
them, and I heard the pioneers 
saying to each other that the 
“Topkhana ” (artillery) were 
having a hot time of it, and to 
keep clear of them. 

The plugged shell acted well, 
though the first few rounds 
failed to penetrate the sangar, 
which was well and truly built. 
We were so close there was no 
need to use glasses, and it was 
a treat to see the stones fly, 
and the larger ones roll down 
the hillside as they were dis- 
placed. About the fourth shell 
penetrated, the breach was 
soon widened, and the sangar 
cut down quite low, when we 
used shrapnel. Some of the 
occupants attempted to bolt, 
but were shot down to a man 
by the pioneers, and I do not 
think one man escaped from 
that sangar. The gunners be- 
haved admirably under heavy 
fire ; the laying was excellent, 
and no shell failed to hit. 
When this sangar was silenced 
we turned on another, and then 
ran the guns back a short way 
to obtain some cover. Telling 
the commandant to limber them 
up and retire a bit farther, I 
went forward to reconnoitre 


for the big sangar at the edge 
of the gol. 
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I knew it must be a little 
on our left, but it was not until 
I was up close to the edge of 
the ravine that it suddenly 
came into view. There it was, 
in all conscience large enough 
to contain over fifty men. I 
was so close I could count the 
stones along the top of it, and 
I reckoned it could not be 150 
yards away. There was noth- 
ing for it but to keep myself 
concealed, run the guns up by 
hand, and try and get in a 
couple of rounds or so at it 
before the inmates tumbled to 
what was on, but I had great 
misgivings as to what might 
follow. 

I returned and led the guns 
up as far as possible on the 
animals, another driver being 
killed and several ponies hit 
We then unlimbered and loaded, 
and I warned the gunners 
they must be smart in firing 
when the target appeared clear 
over the sights. We started 
to run up, I keeping ahead, 
crouching down, and watching 
for the top stones. I thought 
they were never going to ap- 
pear. The enemy seemed to 
realise what was up, and to 
concentrate on us. Bulwan 
Singh and Dhrm Singh were 
beyond praise, encouraging 
their men. At length the stones 
loomed up, and I bent lower 
still, never taking my eyes off 
them, watching for the first 
loophole to appear. Suddenly 
one showed up, and to my 
amazement I could see day- 
light through it! Edging on 
a little closer, and now with 
my glasses up, I saw a second 
and a third and then the row, 








and realised in a flash that the 
sangar was unoccupied ! Shout- 
ing to the men to run the guns 
up quick till they could get a 
good view of it over the sights 
in case the enemy were lying 
doggo, I told them it was 
empty; but it was all right, 
and there in front of us lay 
our bugbear at little more than 
100 yards close to the edge of 
the gol, and not a shot out of 
it! My relief was intense, as 
nothing but the feeling that 
on us depended whether the 
infantry could reach the gol 
had induced the risk. 

We were still being subjected 
to a nasty fire, which seemed to 
come from every direction ex- 
cept the rear. We turned on 
to a sangar which I had thought 
silenced, but had started to 
shoot again. We opened at 
300 yards, and knocked it to 
pieces at 275, ending up with 
a couple of rounds of case 
shot. 

Meanwhile the pioneers had 
worked forward on our right, 
and Oldham’s sappers had 
brought forward their rope- 
ladders and with them the gun- 
cotton. A bullet struck the 
latter, and set it off in a blaze. 
The officers on the spot, think- 
ing it would detonate, ordered 
the men near by to retire. 
They all disappeared from our 
view, and as far as we could 
see, every one had gone, and 
only the two little guns re- 
mained by themselves out in 
the open. The enemy also 
seemed to think the force was 
retiring, and increased their 
fire. I shouted to the men that 
the infantry had gone back to 
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go farther round to the right 
to turn the enemy’s left. A 
foresight had been carried away 
by a bullet, and I ran to the 
gun and laid it by placing three 
fingers over the breech and 
sighting over them; we were 
so close to the sangar that we 
got a hit each round. This 
kept the men busy till the in- 
fantry came forward again. 

The sangars opposite to us 
were now completely silenced, 
and the enemy’s fire slackened. 
We ran the guns back a little, 
and I had leisure to look round. 
Our casualties had been severe. 
Besides the havildar major 
and the two drivers, three out 
of the six gunners actually 
working the guns had been 
hit. Bulwan Singh had been 
shot in the thigh; a corporal, 
Kojoo by name, lay dead, shot 
through the chest with a Snider 
bullet ; a poor young gunner, 
Sonoo, had been fatally hit in 
three places; another driver 
was mortally wounded; three 
ponies had been struck; and 
there were hits on the guns 
and saddles. It was plain the 
little section had been through 
a@ severe ordeal, and nothing 
was too good for the men, who 
had replaced casualties with- 
out hesitation. 

I could never understand 
why that sangar was unoccu- 
pied; it was the key to the 
whole position as we attacked. 
I could only imagine that when 
the enemy saw the first sangar 
blown to pieces by the shells, 
they cleared out before they 
came under fire themselves, or 
else they considered the chance 
of our attacking their left so 
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remote, they never held it at 
all. 

The combined fire of the in- 
fantry and guns had now sub- 
dued the enemy’s fire on their 
left, and it slackened elsewhere, 
and they could be seen on their 
right dribbling away from their 
sangars. Some mounted men 
appeared from behind on their 
extreme right, and attempted 
to drive the fugitives back into 
their defences, and gave us a 
chance at them at 1100 yards 
with the one gun we had left. 
We got a few shots at them, 
one pitching nicely among them, 
evidently with good effect, and 
they also disappeared. 

I went and lay down close 
to Colonel Kelly, and with his 
permission took two pioneers 
and my orderly and went for- 
ward to the gol to look for a 
way down into it. The enemy 
sniped us at about 500 yards, 
and leaving the orderly lying 
on the edge to watch, the three 
of us scrambled down 50 feet 
or so to a sloping ledge. Leavy- 
ing the sepoys behind a rock 
to return the fire, I made my 
way along to where the ledge 
ended, and it was clear there 
was no way down, the drop 
being 200 feet. Returning, I 
found one sepoy had been 
grazed on the neck. 

Meanwhile the pioneers had 
got down a little to our right 
with the aid of Oldham’s lad- 
ders, and soon found a goat 
track up the far side. Oldham 
and Beynon and a few men got 
across, and the enemy seeing 
this began to retire in earnest. 
The levies now got round their 
left, and this settled it. We 
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got a few shots at them clear- 
ing out. 

The guns crossed the gol by 
the old track near the river, 
after it had been repaired. We 
advanced to the end of the fan 
on the Chitral side, and halted 
opposite a village over the river 
called Sanoghar, while the trans- 
port was sent for from Mastuj. 
Some of the enemy could be 
seen clearing out to the moun- 
tains through the village, and 
we got in a few last shots at 
them. 

The medical officer wanted 
to send Bulwan Singh back 
with the other wounded. But 
though he was hit through the 
fleshy part of the thigh, and 
was so faint from loss of blood 
that he could scarcely stand, 
this gallant soldier came up 
to me at once, and begged me 
to get the doctor to let him 
go on with us. The latter did 
so eventually, on being assured 
that Bulwan Singh, who would 


-not be able to ride, should have 


as many men as he wanted 
to help him along. How he 
managed to cover the difficult 
marches of the next few days, 
I do not know; but five days 
later, when we thought we 
were in for another fight, and 
I looked round to see who was 
in charge of his gun, he at once 
shouted back, “It’s all right, 
Sahib, I am here.” 

The gunners had suffered 
out of proportion to their num- 
bers in this action, and I have 
often thought whether the guns 
could have been better handled ; 
but, owing to the conformation 
of the ground, I do not see 
how. We were the only arm 
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adapted to destroy sangars for 
the infantry ; if we could not 
do it, we were an encumbrance. 
In other words, were we going 
to be “mother”? But I 
grieved for my men; their 
baptism had been severe. 

That was the last time we 
came into action. Colonel Kelly 
avoided the first bad defile, 
that of Koragh, by keeping 
high up to the hills on the 
right bank, but we had to do 
a very difficult ford, and had 
five bad days with very hard 
work in the horrible defiles in 
front before we reached Chitral 
on the 20th April. The enemy 
retired in touch with us, and 
raised the siege the day before 
we arrived, which we did utterly 
tired out. 

A few days later the leading 
troops of Sir Hugh Low’s force 
entered Chitral from the oppo- 
site direction. We heard that 
our rather unexpected arrival 
had caused some slight mo- 
mentary depression among 
them. Sir Hugh Low held a 
parade of all troops present, 
with the exception of the garri- 
son, who were too feeble from 
their privations to come on 
parade. The post of honour 
on the right was generously 
assigned to Colonel Kelly’s little 
column, of which the Kashmir 
guns formed the extreme right 
of the line. 

Captain Parker, commanding 
No. 2 Derajat Mountain Bat- 
tery of the Punjab Frontier 
Force, very nicely sent his 
battery pipers to play us on to 
and off parade. The mules 
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had not yet arrived, and we 
turned out with the guns still 
on the little ponies with the 
prisoners as drivers, the latter 
no longer prisoners and express- 
ing their readiness to enlist. 
It was a curious turn-out for 
a battery of artillery, and we 
were all in rags. We were 
inspected by Generals Low and 
Gatacre. 

I do not think Parker and 
his battery ever quite realised 
the pleasure their kindly act 
gave to the officers and men 
of the Kashmir artillery. It 
was regarded as a high compli- 
ment from the artillery of the 
great army of the Sirkar. I 
know none of them forgot it, 
and it was an act which ap- 
pealed especially to the simple 
mind of the Indian soldier. 

Many telegrams of congratu- 
lation were communicated to 
the troops of Colonel Kelly’s 
little column on the part they 
had played in the operations, 
including one from Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria and one from 
Lord Roberts, and were highly 
appreciated. But to the com- 
mandant and his men the 
greatest act of merit remained 
the discarding of the cooking 
utensils at Gupis. 

“We did the march, Sahib, 
with fewer cooking-pots than 
the Musby Sikhs!” expressed 
their sense of the effort they 
had made. In other words, 
the proudest and strictest of 
Dogras had been willing to risk 
breaking their caste in their 
endeavour to get their guns 
into action. 
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THIs is a record of absolute 
roguery, and all right-minded 
persons will do well to abstain 
from reading it. 

To begin, I must bore the 
reader with a rather long- 
winded description of myself 
and my circumstances. 

I was born in Edinburgh, 
where my father was in busi- 
ness a8 a lawyer—W.S. we call 
his profession. His business 
was very prosperous, and I 
was brought up with the idea 
in my head that I need not 
take the bread out of other 
people’s mouths by working 
too hard, as I expected that 
in the course of nature a goodly 
heritage would be mine. My 
mother’s people were from Fife, 
and her only surviving relative 
was an old bachelor uncle who 
led a very simple life on a small 
property belonging to him on 
the northern shore of the Firth 
of Forth. 

My father died very sud- 
denly, and, owing to rash specu- 
lations and uncalled-for spaci- 
ousness of living, it was found 
that, instead of leaving a large 
sum of money, he died practi- 
cally insolvent. My mother and 
my uncle soon after my father’s 
death followed him to the Great 
Beyond, and I was left quite 
alone, except for one cousin— 
a son of my father’s only sister. 
This cousin, Bill Marshall, had 
been brought up in our house, 
and was my best friend. He 
was a civil engineer, and prom- 
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ised to rise to distinction in 
that profession. 

When he and I looked into 
my affairs after the death of 
my parents, we found that I 
was left with a very small 
income—about £100—and the 
property in Fife, which my 
uncle had left to me. This 
consisted of a small house and 
about forty acres of not very 
productive land. 

As I had been brought up 
to no profession, this sudden 
change in my circumstances 
came as a great shock to me, 
and I decided that my best 
course was to sell everything 
that remained in my old home, 
with a very few exceptions, 
and go and live, for a time at 
any rate, in the old home in 
Fife, where I should live rent 
free, and perhaps turn an honest 
penny by growing vegetables 
or raising poultry. This I did, 
and found myself fairly happy, 
as I determined to live within 
my income, small though it 
was, and had consequently to 
work hard at my small indus- 
tries. An elderly ploughman 
and his wife, who was my 
uncle’s former cook, consti- 
tuted my whole establishment. 
In return for house room they 
gave me such services as my 
modest way of living required. 

I found it hard work to 
make both ends meet, and 
spent many hours in futile 
regrets that I had no pro- 
fession to fall back upon. I 
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knew little about farming, and 
even if I had been an expert, 
my poor forty acres would not 
yield much of an income. I 
let the grazing and turned my 
attention to poultry, pigs, bees, 
and such small beer. I write 
this to show in what a small 
and penurious fashion I lived. 
I made these small industries 
pay well enough to enable me 
to keep up my golf—occasion- 
ally—and membership of the 
R. & A. 

At the time of which I write 
I was twenty-six, and had lived 
in this squalid manner for three 
years. I often thought of sell- 
ing the place for what it would 
fetch, and trying my luck in 
Canada or Australia. But who 
would buy it, and what would 
it fetch? Perhaps £1000, and 
with that capital what could 
Ido? I lived not unhappily 
as I was doing, and the interest 
of £1000 would not better my 
circumstances. 

One day in February I got 
two letters, one from an old 
friend in Canada, who offered 
to take me as a partner in a 
farm he was anxious to buy, 
provided I could contribute 
£5000. He was—and is—a 
perfectly trustworthy man, and 
guaranteed that this venture 
would pay well. He went into 
details, and wrote so confi- 
dently that I should have had 
no hesitation in joining him if 
only I had had the money. He 
said the offer would remain 
open for some months, so that 
an immediate decision was not 
necessary. 

The other letter was from 
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my cousin Bill, saying that he 
was going to America, where 
he had been offered a job, and 
offering a visit of farewell to 
me. Of course, I wrote and 
told him to come as soon as 
he liked. 

He arrived next day, but in 
a deplorable state. He had 
twisted his ankle in getting 
out of the train, and had to 
be helped into the house and 
laid down on my sofa. How- 
ever, he was in good spirits, 
and said he would be quite 
happy reading or writing, and 
that I was to go about 
my usual avocations without 
bothering about him. 

The day after he arrived I 
had to go to St Andrews on 
business, and left him im- 
mersed in Poe’s ‘Gold Bug.’ 
When I returned he was full 
of the ‘Gold Bug,’ saying it 
was the best tale he had ever 
read. By-and-by he seemed 
to sink into a brown study, 
and I could scarcely get 
an intelligent answer from 
him. 

After our frugal supper he 
burst out: “‘ Look here, Jack, 
you want to sell this place for 
a lot more than it is worth, 
don’t you? Why should you 
not fake up a Gold Bug Crypto- 
gram describing the exact spot 
where an immense treasure is 
buried — perhaps under the 
hearth-stone of your kitchen. 
Then some sportsman would 
find the cryptogram and offer 
you a million or so for the 
place as it stands ? ” 

*“‘ Bosh,” I said. ‘‘ That sort 
of thing is all very well in 
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fiction, but I don’t see how it 
is to be managed in reality.” 

“Bosh yourself,” said Bill. 
“T am going to sweat out a 
nice little swindle before I am 
done.” 

For the next hour or so Bill 
was very quiet, and merely 
grunted in answer to any re- 
marks I made; but later on 
he woke up with a broad grin 
on his face, and resumed as 
follows :— 

“Well, Jack,” he said, “I 
have turned my powerful in- 
tellect on to this, and I think 
I have got a good scheme. 
Now listen carefully. In the 
year 1779 Paul Jones was in 
the Forth—no doubt his ship 
lay off Pittencrail. One of his 
crew was a native of this place, 
Wullie Clatto by name, an 
utter blackguard, but civil- 
spoken and honest—in trifles— 
as the day.” 

“How do you know all 
this ? ’’ I asked. 

“The agreement was that 
I was to do the explaining,” 
said Bill, “‘and that you were 
to hold your tongue till I have 
finished—do not put me off. 
Iam going strong, and making 
all this up to help you. 

“Well, this chap Wullie was 
Paul Jones’ steward, and Jones 
seems to have trusted him a 
bit. Anyhow, Wullie found out 
where the most valuable and 
portable of the loot was kept. 
Paul had often boasted in his 
cups of the wonderful store of 
diamonds, rubies, &c., that he 
had hidden away. When they 
got to their anchorage in the 
Forth, Wullie felt that his 
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opportunity had come; and, 
possibly by drugging Jones’ 
drink, succeeded in getting hold 
of the box containing all those 
gems, and, stealing a boat, 
managed to get ashore all right. 
Of course, he knew that he 
would be pursued, so he buried 
the box in a certain place, and 
legged it for all he was worth. 
As far as Jones was concerned, 
Wullie made good his escape ; 
but unfortunately for himself 
he got drunk at St Andrews, 
and was mixed up in a row in 
which a man was killed, and 
poor Wullie was arrested, tried, 
and condemned to a long period 
of seclusion on the plantations 
in Virginia. Not unnaturally 
he disliked the life there, and 
it was all the more exasperating 
to him as he was a wealthy 
man, if only he could get at 
his wealth, and one-hundredth 
part of what he owned—stolen 
property—would easily have 
procured his freedom, there 
being a regular tariff in those 
parts for assisting prisoners to 
escape. 

“Well, Wullie was not much 
of a writer, but he found a 
fellow-prisoner who was a well- 
educated man, and who wrote 
—at Wullie’s dictation—a most 
pathetic letter to Wullie’s sister 
in Pittencrail, begging her to 
dig up the box of gems and 
ransom him. Wullie, not being 
quite a fool, put the descrip- 
tion of the exact spot in his 
own clumsy print. This letter 
was unfortunately never de- 
livered. Somehow it was lost 
or stolen. EHait Wullie. 

“Of course, my dates are 
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probably all wrong, but I think 
Paul Jones did visit the Forth, 
and I also know (having read 
‘Esmond ’) that prisoners were 
sent out to work on the planta- 
tions of Virginia. If the finder 
of the pocket-book is a dab 
at historical dates he will 
doubtless smell a rat, but the 
odds are 1000 to 1 against his 
knowing or caring about the 
period. 

** Now, I think a small stimu- 
lant would enable me to pro- 
ceed with my artless tale, as 
I have not nearly finished.” 

After a suitable interval Bill 
resumed :— 

“TI think we won’t bother 
with a cryptogram, but what 
we must do is to provide the 
original letter. We must get 
hold of some paper of suitable 
date (which will not be diffi- 
cult), also some old ink or a 
receipt for making it, as prob- 
ably Wullie wrote with home- 
made ink. Then, with a splut- 
tery quill pen, we'll write the 
letter from Wullie, and finally 
cause it to be discovered—if 
possible by a self-seeking and 
rather dishonest person. Before 
I forget, just write down what 
I dictate,” and he proceeded :— 


““To Mrs Jean Clatto at 
Black Bull, Pittencrail, Scot- 
land. 

“** Dear Jean, I am suffering 
greatly here, and I will soon 
die if I do not get away. You 
must go to the foot of the lum 
of the new house that you 
know of, face Baldie Pit, and 
take 20 long steps straight on 
to Baldie. Dig there about 
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2 feet down, and you will find 
a box with many diamonds 
and other gems. There is the 
worth of half Fife in the box. 
Take out 3 or 4 of the diamonds 
and put back the box, as it 
will be safest there. Get to 
Edinburgh and sell the stones 
there, and you will get enough 
money to get me away. Mr 
Andrew Hopkins, merchant, 
Richmond, is the one to man- 
age. His charge is £100, but 
give him 200 if it is necessary, 
as I must get out of this. The 
big stones are worth 200 each, 
I heard. Oh, Jean, do not fail 
me. You will hear of some ship 
captain sailing to America. 
Give him 200 to get me away, 
and promise him 200 more 
when I am landed in Scotland. 
Your afite. brother, W. Clatto.’ 


“Now,” said Bill, with a 
grin, “if that letter is dis- 
covered, I don’t see why the 
finder should not have a whack 
at discovering the gems. I 
propose to hide it somewhere 
or other in America, and if it 
is discovered and acted upon, 
all you need do is to sit tight 
and hold out for a good price 
for the place. 

“You will notice that 
Wullie’s treasure was buried 
twenty long steps from the 
chimney of this room in 4a 
direct line with Baldie Pit— 
and that brings the place to 
the middle of your coal shed— 
as nearly as I can guess. We 
can verify it to-morrow. AS 
soon as the bait is cast, you 
must see that your coal shed 
is kept pretty full.” 
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I was much tickled with this 
fraudulent scheme, and the 
more I thought of it the more 
rosy seemed the chance of a 
very cute Yankee turning up 
and making me an extravagant 
offer for the place. 

Next day Bill said he had 
another forgery to propose. 
He thought the best chance of 
planting Wullie’s letter was to 
put it in a. pocket-book to- 
gether with a letter from one 
Yankee to another. He pro- 
duced a letter which he had 
himself written, running as fol- 
lows :— 


“Dear Blinker, are you a 
sport, and will you go in with 
me in a gamble on a 50-50 
basis? This is, I guess, a 
needless question, as we have 
always shared our speculations. 
You will have to manage it all, 
as I cannot go to Europe this 
Summer. I am wanted in 8. 
Francisco from next week for 
some months. You, who are 
going to Europe, are evidently 
designed for the job. Here it 
is. I send herewith a letter 
which fell out of a book in 
my Grandad’s library when I 
was down south overhauling 
his possessions after his death. 
Whether it is genuine or not 
I have no idea, and it may be 
a fake. The paper certainly 
Seems old, and there is a possi- 
bility of its being the goods. 
There can be no harm in your 
having a look round if you 
are anywhere near Pittencrail, 
which, I see, is not far from 
St Andrews, where you are 
Sure to be next month. Let 
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me know as soon as possible. 
Write to me at S. Francisco. 
Yours ever, ‘ Popple.’ ” 


“This letter,” said Bill, “is 
evidently written to an inti- 
mate friend, as only nicknames 
are used, and the intimate 
friend has been careless enough 
to lose the pocket-book in 
which he had put it along with 
a few newspaper cuttings, notes 
of the prices of various com- 
modities, perhaps even a few 
dollar bills, and such things 
aS an ordinary business man 
would carry about. 

‘I will drop the pocket-book 
Somewhere or other in New 
York, perhaps in the hall of 
the hotel—anyhow, somewhere 
where it is likely to be picked 
up. If it is found by an honest 
person, he will advertise it, or 
send it to the police, or take 
such steps to restore it to its 
owner as are usual. I shall, of 
course, take the corresponding 
steps that a loser of such a 
thing would do. If I do not 
recover it, we may hope for 
the best, and be prepared for 
a bite, and it will be up to you 
to squeeze the best price you 
can from any stranger who 
seems to take a fancy to the 
place. 

“T think that is about all, 
and our jobs are clearly indi- 
cated. Yours is a very easy 
one—namely, just to sit tight, 
and wait till some one comes 
along who seems interested in 
Baldie Pit, and appears to 
wish to buy this place. Then 
pile it on.” 

Here Bill paused, and I take 
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the opportunity of explaining 
that Baldie Pit is the local 
name for a very fine old tomb- 
stone erected to the memory 
of Archibald Pitlothie—a far- 
away ancestor of mine. This 
monument is about the only 
picturesque feature of our 
kirkyard, which my _ house 
adjoins. 

Bill went to bed, utterly 
pleased with himself and his 
fraudulent plan, and I verily 
believe that the thoughts of 
his skill as a—more or less— 
innocent criminal did as much 
as anything to cure his sprain. 
At all events, after a few days 
his ankle had recovered suffi- 
ciently to enable him to leave 
me, and in a week or two he 
set sail for America. Before 
sailing he wrote me a long letter 
describing his exploits in the 
art of forgery. From one of 
his friends in Edinburgh, who 
was something of an archeolo- 
gist, he got a sheet or two of 
paper—probably fly-leaves of 
old books,—also one or two 
letters on indifferent subjects, 
so as to copy the style, spell- 
ing, &c., of the period. He 
seemed quite pleased with the 
result, and in his optimistic 
way congratulated me—in ad- 
vance—on being a millionaire 
in the making. 

About the end of March I 
got a letter from Bill describ- 
ing his arrival and adventures 
in America. He said in this 
letter that he had dropped the 
pocket-book somewhere or an- 
other, and had taken the usual 
steps towards recovery of lost 
property, but with no success. 
Nor had he seen any advertise- 
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ment in any of the papers 
describing it as “found.” 
“Therefore,” wrote Bill, “‘ we 
may hope that the hands into 
which it has fallen are thor- 
oughly dishonest, and it is 
now your job to squeeze any 
avaricious Yankee who may 
turn up.” 

I got through the next month 
or two in my usual way, and 
without any incident. In April 
I happened to be in the Club 
at St Andrews, and was asked 
to make up a foursome, to 
which I agreed. My partner 
was an American, who was 
introduced to me by the name 
of Scrogthrop. Leviticus K. 
Scrogthrop appeared in the 
visitors’ book, and his address 
was given as Heltopé, Colorado. 
He seemed a decent fellow, and 
very keen on golf, though not 
a@ very expert player. We had 
a good enough game, which 
Scrog and I won on the last 
green. He was overjoyed at 
winning the match, and in- 
sisted on my having tea with 
him at his hotel close to 
the club-house. At tea he 
asked me so many questions 
about the neighbourhood—golf 
courses, antiquities, and so on, 
that I asked if he was writing 
a book. He took my question 
more seriously than I expected, 
and said that he was thinking 
of writing a few articles for 
the Heltopé ‘ Daily Howl’ to 
point out to his fellow-citizens 
what a pleasant holiday they 
could spend in Fife. As he 
seemed so keen, I told him 
that I lived about twelve miles 
off, and that our links was 
considered a good one, and not 
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so crowded as St Andrews, 
and that if he liked to come 
I would give him lunch, and 
we would have a game together. 
He jumped at the idea, and 
said he would come over next 
morning in his car. 

We parted the best of friends, 
and I bicycled home as usual. 
All this time it had never 
dawned upon me that this 
Yankee might possibly be a 
fish caught—or at least hooked 
—by Bill's forgeries. When 
the thought of it did occur to 
me, I nearly fell off my bicycle 
with laughing. The man was 
so earnest, simple, and sincere, 
and altogether so decent, that 
I felt rather ashamed of my 
Share in the swindle. Of course, 
I thought to myself, if he turns 
out to be one of Bill’s fish, he 
has come by the information 
dishonestly, and deserves all 
he gets; and anyhow, I had 
so far done nothing what- 
ever that could be considered 
criminal by the severest moral- 
ist. My course, therefore, was 
obviously to lie low, say noth- 
ing, and await developments. 

I did lay a small ground bait 
by putting a framed photo- 
graph of Baldie Pit on the 
mantelpiece of my sitting-room, 
thinking that if my expected 
guest showed any unusual in- 
terest in this, I might suspect 
him. 
Next morning Mr 8. turned 
up at 10 o’clock, and we drove 
down to the links and had a 
pleasant enough round. Before 
lunch I showed him round the 
place, including, of course, 
Baldie Pit; but as the in- 
scription was naturally Archi- 
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bald Pitlothie, my guest did 
not seem to connect it with 
Baldie Pit. 

When we got back to the 
house, Mr 8S. took up the photo- 
graph and asked if I had taken 
it. I said I had not, but that 
as Baldie Pit was the only 
thing in our village worth 
photographing, there was prob- 
ably a copy in every house. 
When I mentioned “B. P.,” 
it seemed to me that Mr S. 
gave a little start, and he asked 
me why I called it by that 
name. Of course, I told him 
that Baldie Pit was the local 
contraction. 

Just before the luncheon hour 
a farmer called to see me on 
what to us was an important 
matter, and I asked Scrogthrop 
to excuse me for five minutes. 
He said he would be all right 
alone, and went into the 
garden. 

While I was haggling over 
the price of a sow with the 
farmer, I noticed through the 
window that Mr 8S. was stand- 
ing with his back to the wall 
of my house, and suddenly 
started towards Baldie Pit, 
taking unusually long steps ! 

To my excited imagination 
this seemed conclusive evidence 
that our nefarious scheme had 
succeeded to the extent of a 
possibility at all events. Why 
should a stranger walk straight 
to my coal shed if it were not 
that he was a hooked fish ? 

After lunch, as it was a very 
warm day, we decided that we 
would have a lazy afternoon, 
and possibly a round after tea. 
My Yankee seemed interested 
in my possessions, so I pro- 
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duced my greatest treasure for 
his benefit. This was a first 
edition of Burns’s ;poems, and 
I told him its rather disreput- 
able history. About fifty or 
Sixty years ago it was lying in 
the sixpenny box in a second- 
hand bookshop in Leith Walk, 
and a friend of my father hap- 
pened to see it and instantly 
bought it. When he showed it 
to my father, he boasted about 
the wonderful bargain he had 
made, as even then the book 
was worth a good lot of money. 
My father urged him to go 
back to the seller and give 
him £10 or £20; but this old 
man was very obstinate, and 
would not admit that he had 
done anything wrong—he had 
paid the price asked for the 
book, and could not be held 
responsible for the _ broker’s 
ignorance. At the death of 
this old man he left the book 
to my father, who could do 
nothing but accept it. He 
never knew the name or ad- 
dress of the broker. 

“I fancy,” said I, “it is 
worth a lot of money by now, 
and I am keeping it for a very 
rainy day; but I always feel 
slight twinges of conscience 
when I think of that poor man 
selling for 6d. what is worth 
some hundreds of pounds.” 

“Well,” said Scrogthrop, “I 
agree with your father’s friend. 
A man should know the value 
of his goods, and if he does 
not and a smarter man comes 
along, the first man has only 
himself to blame if he gets 
stung. I don’t know if you 
are a French scholar, but there 
is a good French proverb, 
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‘Cavy Attempter,’ which I 
reckon means beware of any 
one who attempts to deal with 
you. These Dagoes know a 
thing or two.” 

“Then,” said I, “ you don’t 
blame my father’s friend, do 
you?” 

“Blame him nothing,” said 
Scrogthrop. ‘“‘ He was a smart 
man, and deserved to make a 
pile. If any one got the better 
of me in a trade, I would admire 
and respect him; but I can 
say here and now that I have 
not hitherto met many who 
have done so, and I give the 
whole world perfect liberty to 
get all they can off me in a 
matter of trade.” 

As he was leaving he said 
he was so charmed with the 
place altogether —the links, 
scenery, &c.—that he would 
much like to come another 
day. Of course, I said I should 
be delighted. 

So I would. If he was “my 
meat,’ another visit should 
prove that as a fish he was 
well hooked. 

We therefore fixed a match 
for the following Monday. 

I was rather surprised next 
morning to get a letter from 
Leviticus—a long and business- 
like letter. He began by thank- 
ing me for my hospitality, and 
saying how much he had en- 
joyed the golf and the place 
generally. I paused in reading 
at this point, and winked to 
myself. He went on to say 
that he was so taken with 
the district that he seriously 
thought of buying some land 
in the neighbourhood, building 
an up-to-date hotel, and de- 
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veloping the place as a golfing 
resort for his fellow-country- 
men. He asked if I knew of 
any land to be sold in the dis- 
trict, and said that my property 
was exactly the place he 
wanted, but that, of course, 
he would not think of even 
offering me a price for it, as 
he knew how deeply we Scots 
were attached to our homes. 
(Here I winked again to my- 
self, in the conviction that— 
fish or tourist—Leviticus was 
the man for me.) 

I made some inquiries next 

day as to any land for sale, 
and heard of a place about two 
miles from mine, with very 
much the same view, that might 
be had. 
: With Monday Leviticus ar- 
rived, and before going down 
to the links for our game, I 
got into the motor with him 
and drove round to the place 
I had heard of. He did not 
seem greatly taken with it, and 
said he much preferred my 
place. 

We had our game, and went 
home to lunch. After lunch he 
resumed the subject of the suit- 
ability of the neighbourhood as 
a health resort for jaded Ameri- 
cans, saying that the bracing 
air, the beautiful links, and 
the comforts of the hotel he 
proposed to build would renew 
the youth of tired business 
men. Finally, he came to the 
point, and asked if there would 
be any use in making me an 
offer. 

Just to make sure, I said 
that perhaps I might sell him 
fifteen acres on the north side 
of my small estate—i.e., on 
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the side away from the church- 
yard; but that to sell the 
whole place, including the house, 
would be a great wrench, and 
that I should require a high 
price to overcome my senti- 
mental dislike to parting with it. 

This proposal did not seem 
to please him at all. He said 
he particularly wished to have 
the house, as an old-fashioned 
house like mine would be a very 
great attraction to his country- 
men; that he would make the 
house a sort of annexe to the 
hotel, and that Americans 
would enjoy living in a house 
built before the U.S.A. was 
born, and looking on the waters 
on which Paul Jones had sailed. 

I asked who Paul Jones was, 
and he told me. 

The upshot of the matter 
was that I agreed to walk out 
of the house next day with 
my absolutely personal posses- 
sions, and that we should meet 
at my lawyer’s in St Andrews, 
when the sale would be con- 
cluded. In return I was to 
become the owner of £8000 in 
bank-notes. 

This took place four years 
ago, and I am now writing 
from our place in Canada, 
where my partner and I are 
prospering exceedingly. 

I was home last year for a 
short visit, and took the oppor- 
tunity of revisiting Pittencrail. 
What a change in the’ place I 
saw! An immense hotel, an 
air of wealth, and a Yankee 
accent everywhere. I happened 
to time my visit on the first 
day of the competition for the 
£1000 Scrogthrop Cup (pre- 
sented by Leviticus K. Scrog- 
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throp). The generous donor 
was decidedly conspicuous, and 
seemed all over the place. He 
was not too proud to remember 
me, and told me that though 
he had had some disappoint- 
ments over his purchase, he 
was more than satisfied. I did 
not ask him what the dis- 
appointments were, but con- 
gratulated him on the obvious 
prosperity of the hotel. He 
replied that he was doing pretty 
well with it, and pressed me to 
join him in a “snack ” lunch. 
What his idea of a “snack” 
was may be gathered from the 
menu, which I pocketed. 


MENU. 


Hors d’(Euvres. 
Grape Fruit. 
Oysters. 
Caviar aux Crevettes. 
Iced Melon. 





Consommé & la Royale. 
Potage & la Soubise. 





Salmon Mayonnaise. 
Sole & la Colbert. 





Beignets de Ris de Veau en Caisses. 
Croustades de Gibier a la Vatel. 





Sorbets au Kirsh. 





Roast Lamb—Mint Sauce. 
Roast Stuffed Peacock. 
Roast Goose—Cranberry Sauce. 
Pommes Duchesse. 
Asparagus au Beurre. 
Green Peas. 
Artichokes and Cream Sauce. 





Charlotte de Gaufrettes. 
Soufflé au Chocolat. 
Fruit Salad. 
Strawberry Sundae. 
Peach Melba. 





Petites Crofiites de Homard. 
Angels on Horseback, 
Devilled Livers. 


Dessert. 


Coffee. 
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L’ENVOI. 


Perhaps the two following 
letters may be read with in- 
terest :— 

“Dear Bill, you are to be 
congratulated on your forgeries. 
Everything has turned out ac- 
cording to plan. Your instruc- 
tions to me were to sit tight 
until a Yankee turned up who 
seemed anxious to buy my 
place. This I did, and sure 
enough a Yankee, rejoicing in 
the surprising name of Leviticus 
K. Scrogthrop, did appear, and 
has bought the place. Hurrah! 
I am off in about three weeks 
to join with a pocket full 
of money. Forgery for ever!” 

The second letter, which I 
received four days after I had 
posted the above to Bill, ran 
as follows :— 

“TI told you in my last letter 
that the train had been laid, 
and that the famous pocket- 
book had disappeared. Well, 
this morning I had a very 
apologetic letter from the Lost 
Property Office in New York. 
They said the pocket-book had 
been found the day that I had 
lost it, and that a letter to me 
had been written giving me the 
glad tidings; but that this 
letter had fallen behind some 
piece of furniture, and had 
never been posted. So I shall 
have to begin losing it again 
when the police do send it! 
Of course, I shall have to prove 
that I am the owner, and a8 
I have to go to New York 
next week, I will then claim 
it. We shall begin the game 
afresh.” 
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THE ENGLISH WAY. 


BY TAIWAN. 


“THE site and buildings of 
the former British Consulate 
at Takao in South Formosa 
have been sold to the Japanese 
Government. The property has 
been in British possession since 
1863.” 

This short paragraph, tucked 
away in a corner of a Far 
Eastern newspaper, caught my 
eye some weeks ago in the 
reading-room of a London club. 
The announcement was prob- 
ably quite without interest to 
99 per cent of the present 
generation of British residents 
in China or Japan, but to 
me it called up very vivid 
memories. 

I went out to Formosa as a 
very young man in the middle 
*seventies, to join a merchant 
firm engaged in the opium and 
camphor trade at Takao, and 
spent there ten of the most 
interesting years of my life. 
In 1885 I came home on my 
first leave, married, and never 
went back again. Forty years 
ago South Formosa was no 
place to which to take a young 
wife, and, in any case, a good 
opening was offered to me at 
home. 

Like many another returned 
exile, however, I sometimes felt 
the call of the East, and I 
always promised myself that, 
“‘one day before I died,” I 
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would take a P. & O. steamer 
to Hongkong and spend a 
month or so in the South 
China ports which years ago 
I knew so well. From Amoy 
I would take one of the small 
Japanese steamers crossing the 
Formosa Channel, and spend 
a couple of days at Takao— 
not more, because the tiny 
foreign community of the 
‘seventies and eighties has dis- 
appeared under the Japanese 
régime, and, above ground at 
least, I had no old friends to 
look up. A sentimental journey, 
in fact. 

Unlike many similar plans, 
this one of mine was eventually 
realised, and in March 1920 I 
landed once more in Formosa 
after an absence of thirty-five 
years. 

Takao, the port of South 
Formosa, has grown under 
Japanese administration to be 
a place of some importance, 
with a large export trade in 
sugar and rice. Below Ape’s 
Hill, on the north side of the 
lagoon, a flourishing modern 
Japanese town has sprung up, 
with a railway station, factories, 
a dry dock, and wharves to 
accommodate vessels of as much 
as ten thousand tons. The 
masts of a large naval wire- 
less station are visible in the 
distance, and aeroplanes from 
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the police aviation station at 
Heito frequently drone over 
the town. 

The lagoon, which forms the 
harbour, is about eight miles 
long by a quarter of a mile 
wide, and is separated from the 
sea by a long narrow spit of 
land of low elevation. On this 
southern side are situated the 
remains of a fort and the 
straggling Chinese village of 
Kiho, which was in my day 
the main town. At the entrance 
of the lagoon, which is just 
over a hundred yards wide, 
the land on both sides rises to 
a bluff. That on the north 
side falls away precipitously to 
the sea, and is crowned by a 
large brick bungalow, to which 
access is gained from the shore 
by winding steps, built into 
the rocks, and shaded from the 
brilliant sunshine of the tropics 
by shaggy banyan-trees. 

It is a stiff climb up to the 
house on a hot day, but the 
view from the terrace would be 
difficult to equal. To the west, 
the tangled garden seems to 
drop straight into the blue of 
the China Sea, and the roar 
of the waves makes ceaseless 
thunder. Eastward stretches 
the long expanse of the har- 
bour, busy with steamers, 
launches, and gaily - painted 
sampans throughout the sugar 
season. The town of Takao 
lies below and to the left, built 
on land reclaimed by the 
Japanese from the waters of 
the lagoon, and backed by 
jungle-covered hills. 

The house on the bluff, how- 
ever, is shuttered and deserted, 


the fabric cracked and broken, 
and the woodwork rotten with 
the ravages of white ants. 
The tropical garden, with its 
great shady trees, is so over- 
grown with bushes and weeds 
that it is difficult to push one’s 
way through, but the site of 
what was once a tennis-court 
is just discernible. This bluff, 
overlooking the entrance to 
Japan’s southernmost harbour, 
belonged until recently to the 
British Government, and the 
building is that of the former 
Consulate, abandoned now for 
close on thirty years. The com- 
munity whose interests and 
trade the Consul used to watch 
over has long disappeared. 
Many of its members lie buried 
in the lonely little cemetery at 
the foot of Ape’s Hill. 

Deserted houses always pos- 
sess something of sadness and 
mystery even if situated in 
prosaic surroundings, but this 
derelict Consulate on a far- 
off island fills the visitor with 
an indescribable feeling of mel- 
ancholy. He will stand for a 
while on the terrace, imagine 
the Union Jack again flying 
from the flagstaff, and ponder 
on the lives of vanished Consuls, 
exiled for years and separated 
by weeks of sea from England, 
—lives of loneliness, ill-health, 
and not infrequently of danger 
in the pioneer days of European 
intercourse with the Far East. 
At evening the short dusk of 
the tropics fades quickly into 
darkness over the China Sea, 
and innumerable bats swirl in 
and out of the crazy roof. 

One cloudless afternoon in 
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March 1920 I sat again on the 
verandah of the old Consulate 
overlooking sea and lagoon, 
and smoked a series of con- 
templative pipes in the warm 
spring sunshine of the sub- 
tropics. No one with a feeling 
for history, romance, or beauty 
could have remained indifferent 
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to the situation, and for me it 
held in addition bright mem- 
ories of my early life. Succes- 
Sive Consuls who had lived 
and worked there had been 
my friends, and every corner 
of the old house and rambling 
garden was familiar and dear 
to me. 


OH. 


When, therefore, I read the 
newspaper report of the sale, 
two very vivid pictures were 
evoked in my mind. I recalled 
the place as I had known it 
during my ten years’ residence 
in Formosa, and, again, as I 
had last seen it on my later 
pilgrimage in 1920. The old 
half-ruined house was to be 
pulled down, and its ghosts 
and bats rendered homeless ; 
the wild overgrown garden was 
to be weeded, trimmed, planted 
with neat shrubs and converted 
into a park, complete with 
beer-hall and benches for Jap- 
anese adults and playgrounds 
for Japanese children. 

In spite of its magnificent 
situation, or perhaps because 
of it, the house, even in its 
heyday of human occupation, 
had seemed to hide something 
of sadness, some lurking mys- 
tery. The Chinese have always 
been afraid to visit it after 
dark, for they believed the 
place to be haunted. Ghosts 
of long-dead Consuls, I suppose ! 
The lives of their successors 
to-day are prosaic enough, even 
in the Far East, but I have 
hever been able to enter the 


grounds without the image of 
John Richmond rising in my 
mind. If any man’s spirit 
haunts the place, it is surely 
his; for although he only 
lived there a short time, For- 
mosa broke his heart, and he 
left a dying man. 

The events I am about to 
relate took place some seven 
years before I reached the 
island, but they were still fresh 
in the minds of many of the 
residents when I arrived. 

There could not have been 
more than a score or so of 
foreigners in South Formosa in 
1868, and I suppose very few 
are now living who can claim 
to have been there when Rich- 
mond, with the support of 
Lieut.-Commander Gubbins and 
the bluejackets of H.M. gun- 
vessels Algerine and Bustard, 
made his wholly unauthorised 
and officially repudiated at- 
tempt to assert British prestige 
in Formosa by force of arms. 
The very record of the affair 
probably only remains in for- 
gotten volumes of Foreign Office 
and Admiralty despatches, for 
I doubt if anything ever ap- 
peared about it in the Press. 
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Yet the attack and capture of 
Fort Zelandia and the town of 
Anping was as gallant and well- 
conceived a little operation as 
any in the history of the Navy. 

Formosa was, of course, a 
Chinese, not a Japanese, colony 
in those days, and had been 
opened to foreign trade and 
residence by a series of treaties 
in the early ‘sixties. As a 
matter of fact, I believe the 
original reason why we sent 
Consuls there was to check 
the constant outrages by the 
natives on crews of vessels 
shipwrecked on the coasts. 

The savage tribes then occu- 
pied a far larger proportion 
of the island than they do 
to-day, and Chinese settlements 
were mainly confined to the 
western plain, though the Hak- 
kas, a8 woodcutters and hunters, 
had already penetrated into the 
foothills. The Chinese popula- 
tion was mainly drawn from a 
very bad class, many of them 
being criminals and outlaws 
from the mainland. They gave 
constant trouble to the au- 
thorities, and the history of 
Formosa, from the days of 
Koxinga to the Japanese occu- 
pation, is that of a constant 
alternation of uprisings and 
bloody reprisals. 

Very different are conditions 
to-day, after thirty years of 
Japanese rule, for a more thriv- 
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ing and law-abiding colony 
would be difficult to conceive. 
The Japanese have brought 
prosperity to the natives, and 
made them understand that 
disorder will not be tolerated. 

The average Chinese official 
in those days regarded service 
in Formosa as a detested exile, 
only made endurable by the 
opportunity to squeeze a for- 
tune out of his office before 
returning to the mainland. This 
was rendered the easier hy 
the fact that the Viceroy of 
Fukien Province, who was re- 
sponsible for the Government, 
often failed to visit the island 
for years together. Possibly 
he did not appreciate crossing 
the Formosa Channel in a small 
steamer with the prospect of 
meeting either a typhoon or a 
north-easter according to season, 
and memories of some of my 
own experiences between Amoy 
and Takao make me hesitate 
to blame him. 

Corrupt officials at perpetual 
loggerheads with a lawless 
Chinese population, savage hill- 
tribes constantly raiding the 
plains, a climate reeking with 
malaria, uncharted and wun- 
lighted coasts surrounded by 
the most treacherous seas in 
the world—these were some of 
the amenities encountered by 
the first foreign arrivals in the 
early sixties. 


Ii. 


From the first the mandarins 
hated the coming of the for- 
eigners, and did their utmost 


to drive them out. Probably 
they thought that the develop- 
ment of the island would inter- 
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fere with their own extortions. 
The centre of Government was 
then at Taiwan-fu, now known 
as Tainan, but most of the 
foreign merchants and mission- 
aries at first lived at Takao. 
Tamsui, in the north, was 
opened to trade at about the 
same time, but this story deals 
only with South Formosa. 

The first motive to bring 
foreign merchants to the island 
was the opium trade, and they 
lived, not ashore but on “ opium 
receiving hulks ’’ moored in the 
lagoon, on the Kiho side. By 
the time I arrived the hulks 
were still used for trading pur- 
poses, but we all lived on shore. 
Fast heavily armed cutters 
brought in the opium, and 
carried away silver bullion or 
island produce. No one had 
then dreamed of Geneva and 
international opium conven- 
tions, and the business paid 
hundreds per cent, as indeed 
it still does to-day. Later, 
the firms —there were only 
three or four of any importance 
—commenced trade in cam- 
phor, piece goods, and deer- 
skins as well, and, first and last, 
made any amount of money. 

But the climate was deadly, 
as the little cemetery bears 
witness. The graves in it are 
Surprisingly numerous consider- 
ing the small size of the com- 
munity. 

About the middle ‘sixties a 
mandarin named Liang was 
sent to the island as Taotai. 
He seems to have been even 
worse than the average Chinese 
official of his day—corrupt, 
bullying, and overbearing when 
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he could be with impunity, 
cringing when threatened with 
force; withal a liar and fan- 
atically anti-foreign. With his 
coming, the trouble between 
mandarins and foreigners, al- 
ways latent under the surface, 
became acute. 

The trouble started, as it so 
often has in China, with the 
Missions. Dr P——, then a 
young man, had just established 
the Protestant Mission, and 
commenced the splendid medi- 
cal work to which he devoted 
his life. Absurd stories were 
circulated, and readily believed 
by the credulous Chinese, that 
he and his assistants had been 
giving poisonous drugs to native 
women to induce them to be- 
come Christians. The result 
was an outbreak against mis- 
sionaries, chapels and houses 
being burned and converts at- 
tacked in the streets of Pitou, 
a district town eight miles 
north of Takao. 

It was obvious from the first 
that some at least of the man- 
darins were deliberately incit- 
ing the people against for- 
eigners, and feeling ran so high 
that several Christian cate- 
chists were killed by the mob. 
The position was aggravated 
by the fact that no protests 
could induce the authorities 
to do anything towards punish- 
ing the offenders. 

To make matters worse, diffi- 
culties arose in the camphor 
trade. The British merchants, 
my own firm among them, had 
for some years been buying 
camphor from the savages in 
accordance with the treaties. 
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The Taotai, however, seeing in 
this trade a fruitful source of 
additional profit for himself, 
suddenly and without warning 
declared it a Government mon- 
opoly, and seized a large up- 
country consignment belonging 
to a British firm. Naturally, 
this led to further disputes and 
protests, without obtaining any 
satisfaction from the tortuous 
Liang. 

All this caused a good deal 
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of anxiety to M‘Murray, the 
level-headed and rather slow 
Scot who was then in charge of 
the Takao Consulate, and, in 
his despatches to the Legation 
at Peking, he did not disguise 
his fears of a general uprising 
against the foreigner. 

Matters were considered suffi- 
ciently critical to justify send- 
ing for a gunboat, and towards 
the middle of June the Janus 
entered the port. 


Ivy. 


This was the situation when 
John Richmond arrived at 
Takao aboard H.M. gunboat 
Icarus on ist July 1868, to 
take over from M‘Murray the 
charge of the Consulate. His 
appointment was a temporary 
one, pending the return of 
S——, an officer with much 
experience of Formosa, whose 
ill-health had necessitated pro- 
longed sick leave. 

A drenching rain from the 
south-west monsoon concealed 
the surrounding hills and ren- 
dered the hot atmosphere op- 
pressive with humidity as the 
white gunboat steamed into 
the lagoon and exchanged silent 
signals with her sister ship. 
Richmond was on the bridge 
with her commander, Lord 
Herbert Tracy, eager to catch 
the first glimpse of the place 
which meant so much to him. 
He felt, perhaps unduly, the 
responsibility of his first inde- 
pendent post and the weight 
of British prestige upon his 
shoulders. 





Richmond was under thirty 
years of age, with a thin clean- 
shaven face, rather deep-set 
brown eyes, and an obstinate 
mouth and chin. Clever, en- 
thusiastic, and highly strung, 
one might have hazarded a 
dreamer and leader of lost 
causes. His health was far 
from robust, and he was already 
suffering from the disease of 
which he died in Canton a 
little over a year later. He 
seems, altogether, to have been 
the last man who should have 
been selected to fill a lonely 
and unhealthy post, faced with 
perplexities which his experi- 
ence did not qualify him to 
solve, and confronted by astute 
and hostile mandarins. 

Though ever ready to help 
them when in difficulties, he 
lived rather aloof from the 
other foreigners, and main- 
tained, perhaps unconsciously, 
a mental seclusion which is 
not good for a young man. 
Parkhouse, the manager of the 
firm which I eventually joined, 
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was the only person with whom 
he became at all intimate, and 
it is to him that I owe most 
of this story. 

Richmond threw himself at 
once into his work with en- 
thusiasm, but with the severe 
handicap of preconceived ideas. 
From the outset he was con- 
vinced that the Formosan diffi- 
culties could only be dispelled 
by force, and one of the first 
letters which he wrote from 
Formosa contained this signifi- 
cant sentence: ‘Our wrongs 
have been gradually accumulat- 
ing for years, and in a few 
months, perhaps weeks, the 
inevitable explosion will occur. 
Hither the Chinese will attack 
us, or we shall be obliged to 
take the law into our own 
hands.” Again, a week or so 
later, he wrote: ‘‘ If the Taotai 
goes any further, I must act 
offensively, if not with a gun- 
boat, then with the foreign 
community.” 

Here was a Consul who, 
within afew weeks of his arrival, 
was contemplating an act of 
war agaiust a State with which 
Her Majesty was at peace, 
without even the indispensable 
authority of his superintending 
Legation, who even dreamed 
of leading a tiny band of a 
Score or so of white men 
against the armed might of 
China. 

One can picture him alone 
at night on the Consulate veran- 
dah, looking out over the dark 
lagoon: a sick man in the 
damp heat and ceaseless mon- 
soon rain, determined to uphold 
the interest of his countrymen, 
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pondering upon the “ condi- 
tions *” which he proposed to 
exact from the mandarins, writ- 
ing his interminable excited 
despatches to the Minister 
(which often took months to 
reach their destination), re- 
counting in detail each new 
crime of the Taotai on whose 
removal from office he insisted, 
explaining and justifying his 
own actions, and always con- 
cluding with the assertion that 
a final solution could only be 
attained by armed force. 

For some weeks after Rich- 
mond’s arrival things seemed 
to be quieter, and the protecting 
gunboat was withdrawn. 

In the middle of July, how- 
ever, a Scotsman named Weir 
was stabbed in a dispute with 
coolies at a village near Ape’s 
Hill. I remember the man 
well as a typical old-timer of 
the Far East, hard-drinking 
and intolerant with the natives. 
There seems uo doubt that 
Weir was to blame, for he had 
been rash enough to strike a 
coolie in the first instance ; 
but there was also plenty of 
evidence to show that man- 
darins’ servants had been pres- 
ent, and had done their best to 
incite the mob to violence. 

Richmond acted at once, 
and with decision. Supported 
only by two stalwarts from 
among the British merchants, 
he marched out to the village, 
arrested two of the men said 
to have been implicated in the 
attack, and lodged them in the 
Consulate jail. He then wrote 
and told Liang what had taken 
place, declaring that he would 
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release the men when the latter 
had complied with his condi- 
tions. These conditions were 
the trial and punishment of the 
Chinese guilty of the murder 
of converts and the destruction 
of Mission property and the 
attack on Weir, the withdrawal 
of the camphor monopoly, and 
payment of six thousand dollars 
to Ellis & Co. as indemnity for 
their camphor which had been 
seized. 

Liang replied to this ulti- 
matum by declining to recog- 
' nise Richmond as British Con- 
sul, a form of reprisal to which 
the latter remained completely 
indifferent, continuing to con- 


Lord Herbert Tracy returned 
to Takao late in August with 
the Icarus, and Richmond pro- 
ceeded to the execution of his 
plans. After closing the town 
of Taiwan-fu to British resi- 
dence, he formally placed the 
lives and property of his 
nationals in South Formosa 
under naval protection. To- 
gether with Lord Herbert, he 
then sailed for Anping, the 
port of the capital, and de- 
manded an interview with the 
Taotai. 

The meeting took place in 
the latter’s yamen on 29th 
August, Liang being supported 
by the military commandant 
and the usual host of small 
fry. Parkhouse was present 
as interpreter. It seems extra- 
ordinary that Richmond could 
not speak enough Chinese to 
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centrate all his energies on 
securing the fulfilment of his 
conditions and the dismissal 
from office of the obnoxious 
Taotai. 

During the weeks that fol- 
lowed, the situation altered 
rapidly for the worse. Re- 
newed attacks were made on 
Mission property, both Pro- 
testant and Catholic, and went 
unpunished. Liang ignored 
Richmond’s numerous’ de- 
spatches, and planted ambus- 
cades of armed braves along 
the road between Takao and 
Taiwan-fu, thus cutting off land 
communication between the two 
towns. 


conduct his own negotiations 
unaided, and this may well 
have been one cause of his 
numerous misunderstandings 
with the mandarins. 
Richmond declared in one 
of his letters that ‘‘ he spoke 
in as gentle a voice as he was 
capable of assuming,” but one 
may doubt whether he was 
either very mild or very patient 
when thus confronted for the 
first time with his enemy. He 
describes Liang as “a large 
fat Chinese, with a set intro- 
spective smile as though con- 
stantly amused by his own 
thoughts,” and adds that “he 
was born in a country town in 
Fukien, and to hear him speak 
the mandarin language, it was 
hard to discover whether it 
was Chinese or some nonsen- 
sical Malay dialect.”’ 
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The negotiations had hardly 
commenced when a somewhat 
ridiculous incident broke up 
the conference. After making 
some formal introductory re- 
marks about “the good faith 
of treaties, mutual faith, and 
agreeableness,” Liang turned 
to the Consul and asked him 
** how it was that he (Richmond) 
could transact business with 
every one but him?” This 
brought the prompt rejoinder 
that Liang must ask his own 
subordinates who had picketed 
with ambuscades the road out 
of Takao, whereupon the man- 
darin lost his temper, slapped 
the Consul over his hands with 
his fan, and left the audience 
hall in dudgeon. 

The three Englishmen waited 
some time for him to return, 
but, as he did not do so, they 
quitted the yamen and re- 
turned to Takao in the gun- 
boat that night. Before leaving, 
however, Richmond handed to 
the Taotai’s secretary a state- 
ment of his conditions, con- 
cluding with the warning that, 
Should they not be complied 
with in three weeks, he would 
be obliged to request the naval 
officer to take action. 

The stalemate therefore con- 
tinued. Liang wrote to Rich- 
mond a few days later, convey- 
ing the nearest approach to an 
apology he could make without 
incurring that bugbear of all 
orientals, “loss of face.” He 
added that ‘‘Mr Richmond’s 
words were angry, and by no 
means to be endured,” and 
declared that he had positive 
proof that Dr P. had caused 
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the death by poison of two 
Chinese women. 

Richmond’s correspondence 
contains reference to this de- 
spatch. “The report that Dr 
P—— is a murderer,”’ he wrote, 
“will be all over South For- 
mosa in a day or two, and will 
encourage to violence’ the 
notorious criminals who are to 
be found unarrested in our 
midst. I have told the Minister 
that I see no alternative to 
naval action, but that, unless 
circumstances force my hand, 
I shall await his instruc- 
tions. I shall act with great 
caution, well assured of His 
Excellency’s sympathy and 
approval. But how long are 
these crimes and charges to 
be borne ? ”’ 

Had he forgotten that a 
Minister is responsible to a 
Secretary of State, and the 
latter in turn to a House of 
Commons, in which questions 
are asked and must be 
answered ? Sincere, brave, and 
devoted, he lacked that essen- 
tial in the equipment of a 
Consul abroad, a sense of pro- 
portion. 

Lord Herbert Tracy took 
the Icarus to Amoy on 15th 
September. I imagine that he 
was not sorry to get away 
from the Formosan troubles, 
and from Richmond, with whom 
those troubles had become an 
obsession. Nor did he, per- 
haps, appreciate the prospect 
of being drawn into a naval 


adventure of which his admiral’s 
approval would, at least, be 
very doubtful. 


The admiral did not, how- 
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ever, propose to leave Takao 
without adequate protection, 
and at the end of the month 
the gun-vessels Algerine and 


[Nov. 


Bustard arrived, Lieutenant- 
Commander Gubbins of the 
former ship being the senior 
naval officer. 


VI. 


Richmond had by now de- 
finitely decided on a resort 
to force, and he found in 
Gubbins not only complete 
agreement with his own ideas, 
but a spirit of daring and 
initiative which would greatly 
contribute to their successful 
execution. Preparations were 
almost complete when, in early 
October, news arrived from 
the mainland that Tseng Li 
Jun, the Taotai of Amoy, had 
been appointed Imperial Com- 
missioner, with orders to cross 
over to Formosa and there 
conduct a full inquiry into the 
troubles. Richmond and the 
naval officer therefore laid 
aside their plans for the time 
being, and awaited, with such 
patience as they could muster, 
the Commissioner’s arrival from 
Amoy. 

Tseng, it appeared, was far 
from appreciating his mission, 
and made every possible excuse 
for delaying his departure. 
First, his aged mother fell ill, 
and he could not reconcile it 
with his filial piety to leave 
her side. Then he himself 
was stricken with one of those 
strange sicknesses to which 
Chinese officials are prone when 
some disagreeable task lies be- 
fore them. 

It was thus the'10th of Nov- 
ember before, resigning him- 


self to the inevitable, the Im- 
perial Commissioner arrived at 
Takao on a small Chinese war- 
ship, and from there jour- 
neyed overland to Taiwan-fu 
to confer with the island 
authorities. 

On the 17th he was back 
again at the port, and at once 
asked for an interview with 
Richmond. The meeting took 
place that day in the Consul’s 
office, the latter being sup- 
ported by the commanders of 
the two gunboats. Tseng was 
a middle-aged, cadaverous 
Chinaman of melancholy aspect, 
with long drooping moustaches 
and a straggly beard. He pre- 
sented as great a physical con- 
trast to his colleague Liang as 
it is possible to imagine, though 
their mental processes seem to 
have borne a strong resemb- 
lance. 

It was obvious from the first 
that he resented being dragged 
from his comfortable home in 
Amoy to this barbarous island, 
there to investigate the im- 
agined grievances of mad for- 
eigners, who should properly 
have considered themselves as 
highly fortunate in being per- 
mitted to sojourn within the 
Celestial Empire. His one ob- 
ject was to return to China 
with as little delay as possible. 

The Commissioner began the 
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conference unfortunately by in- 
forming Richmond that, after 
full inquiry, he had found the 
Formosan troubles to be of very 
minor importance. He pro- 
posed, therefore, to start for 
home in a day or two. Rich- 
mond replied that the situa- 
tion was far too serious to be 
put aside in this offhand 
manner. Had the Commis- 
sioner, he asked, the necessary 
authority to suspend Taotai 
Liang and to comply with the 
remainder of his conditions ? 
Oriental evasiveness was, how- 
ever, too much for him. Tseng 
avoided a disclosure of the 
extent of his powers (which 
were actually, it would seem, 
very limited), and assured the 
Consul that he had only to 
forget the trifling difficulties of 
the past in order to find in 
Liang an enlightened and 
pleasant official. 

This attitude of the Com- 
missioner at once threw Rich- 
mond back on his “force” 
complex. Gubbins, Sinclair (of 
the Bustard), and Parkhouse 
dined with him that night at 
the Consulate, and discussed 
plans into the small hours. 
Richmond, who had been down 
with fever for several days, 
seemed wretchedly ill. He had 
lost weight, and his eyes looked 
abnormally large in his thin 
face. After dinner he paced 
Testlessly up and down the 
verandah, jerking out his con- 
clusions at his companions, 
who lay stretched in long rattan 
chairs. 

He explained that if the 
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Commissioner withdrew from 
the island as he proposed, he 
could only apply force to the 
local officials. Further, when 
force had been successfully ap- 
plied, he would still be in the 
predicament either of raising 
a native rebellion, or of having 
no one with whom to negotiate, 
but perhaps both. 

His guests agreed that an 
emergency had arisen which 
made it impossible to await 
instructions from Peking, and 
that Anping must be oceupied 
before Tseng could carry out 
his intention of leaving. The 
latter would then be faced with 
a fait accompli, which he could 
no longer pretend to regard as 
of minor importance. Anping, 
as the gate of the capital and 
only three miles distant there- 
from, would serve not only as 
a material guarantee, but as a 
basis for further action if neces- 
sary. 

Meanwhile, however, higher 
powers had begun to interest 
themselves in this Formosan 
drama, in which a junior Consul 
and a young naval officer at 
present occupied the centre of 
the stage. The Minister at 
Peking had written two de- 
spatches: the first requesting 
the Commander-in-Chief to de- 
spatch a large naval squadron 
to Takao ; the second instruct- 
ing Mr S—— to resume his 
post as Consul in Formosa 
without delay. Had Richmond 
known that these developments 
were pending, this ‘‘ footnote to 
history ” would never have 
been written. 
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VII. 


The morning of 18th Novem- 
ber dawned with all the cus- 
tomary brilliance of autumn in 
South Formosa. Lagoon and 
sea were of deepest blue, white- 
flecked by the north wind, and 
the outlines of the jungle-clad 
hills showed clear against a 
cloudless sky. 

To avoid arousing the sus- 
picions of the Chinese, all signs 
of unusual activity on board 
the gunboats were avoided as 
far as possible, most of the 
preparations having, indeed, 
been completed some weeks 
before. In the early afternoon 
a gig, flying the blue ensign 
and manned by six Chinese 
boatmen in immaculate Con- 
sulate uniforms of white duck, 
was to be seen waiting along- 
side the Consulate jetty. Pres- 
ently Richmond came out of 
the gateway, accompanied by 
Parkhouse, who was to ac- 
company the expedition as 
interpreter and guide. The 
two Europeans took their 
seats in the stern-sheets, and 
the boat was at once rowed 
away in the direction of the 
Algerine. 

The cheerful greeting with 
which Gubbins met his guests 
at the head of the gangway, 
and the broad smile on the 
face of the boatswain on duty, 
seemed to indicate that the 
work before them was regarded 
by the Navy in the light of a 
pleasant break in routine. Both 
gunboats had been waiting with 
steam up, and Richmond’s ar- 


rival was the signal for anchors 
to be weighed. Making their 
way slowly through the narrow 
harbour entrance, under the 
guns of the Chinese fort, the 
warships turned north - west, 
and, as soon as Takao had been 
fairly left astern, Gubbins gave 
the order to clear ships for 
action. 

Towards five o’clock the 
anchorage of Anping and the 
low-lying shore beyond could 
be made out on the horizon. 
In the warm windless evening 
the vessels glided silently 
through a sea of amethyst 
and gold, steaming at half- 
speed, as it was not desired 
to reach port until after night- 
fall. 

The harbour of Anping has 
been gradually silting up for 
many years, and even small 
steamers are now obliged to 
anchor two miles from shore. 
The town has in consequence 
degenerated into a miserable 
fishing hamlet, and presents a 
most depressing aspect. The 
houses formerly occupied by 
the Chinese Maritime Customs 
and the foreign merchants have 
fallen into ruins, and the few 
thousand Chinese inhabitants 
live in poverty and squalor. 
At the time these events took 
place, however, the silt in the 
roadstead had not yet begun 
to choke the life of the port, 
and small steamers or junks 
trading with the mainland 
found there a fair anchorage 
except during the worst months 
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of the south-west monsoon. 
Proximity to the capital gave 
the place some strategic im- 
portance, and the ruins of Fort 
Zelandia, erected by the Dutch 
in the sixteenth century, had 
been put by the Chinese into 
a rough state of defence. A 
line of earthworks had been 
built out as a northern exten- 
sion to this fort, and completed 
the defences. 

Gubbins’ plan of action, as 
approved by Richmond, was 
to surprise and occupy Fort 
Zelandia and the earthworks, 
which there was reason to 
suppose would be found un- 
occupied, or only very lightly 
held by Chinese troops. This 
position would give command 
not only of Anping but of the 
approach to the capital, and 
would enable terms to be dic- 
tated to the dilatory Com- 
missioner. 

Night follows rapidly on the 
heels of sunset in those lati- 
tudes, and by six o’clock the 
distant scattered lights of An- 
ping winked at the warships 
from the darkness. It was not 
until after nine, however, that 
Gubbins commenced to bring 
his ships in towards the anchor- 
age, and gave orders for boats 
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and landing parties to be held 
in readiness. 

Two officers and twenty-five 
men from each ship were to 
form the expedition, making, 
with Richmond and Parkhouse, 
a total force of fifty-six. While 
bluejackets and marines formed 
up silently on deck in a dark- 
ness rendered almost complete 
by the extinction of all un- 
necessary lights, the staff gath- 
ered on the bridge to examine a 
map spread under the binnacle 
light. An atmosphere of sup- 
pressed excitement pervaded 
the scene, while Parkhouse, as 
the only member of the party 
possessing close acquaintance 
with Anping, delivered a final 
lecture on its topography. 

Matters had now passed out 
of Richmond’s hands into those 
of the Navy. He was content 
to leave them there, and the 
only time he spoke was to 
emphasise once more the im- 
portance of the element of sur- 
prise. Apart from the possi- 
bility of failure if serious opposi- 
tion were encountered, loss of 
either British or Chinese lives 
might endanger the support 
which he confidently believed 
himself entitled to expect from 
his superiors. 


VIII. 


In a silence broken only by 
the low-voiced orders of officers, 
the creak of ropes, and the 
plash of wavelets against the 
Side, the four boats, a gig, and 
a cutter from each warship, 
were manned, lowered, and 





rowed into the darkness towards 
the shore. Now and then they 
passed almost under the high 
sterns of shadowy junks, from 
which came the cadenced chant 
of working sailors or the monot- 
onous beat of a drum announc- 
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ing an impending departure for 
sea. 

A line of surf, white in the 
darkness, showed the beach 
ahead, and, as the boats 
grounded, the crews sprang 
into the shallow water, hauled 
up their craft, and fell in on 
the beach. Parkhouse had suc- 
cessfully piloted the boats to 
the appointed landing-place, a 
few hundred yards north of the 
earthworks. Undisturbed dark- 
ness and silence indicated that 
no resistance would be en- 
countered in that part of the 
defences, and, spreading his 
party in extended order, Gub- 
bins commenced the advance 
on Fort Zelandia. 

As the silent line of men 
approached the fort, a voice 
challenged in Chinese, and in 
a few instants an astonished 
sentry was overpowered and 
disarmed. To force an entry 
and make prisoners of the 
party of soldiers surprised while 
playing cards and smoking— 
with true Chinese recklessness 
—just over the powder maga- 
zine, was the work of few 
moments, and the British were 
masters of Anping. The adven- 
ture was completely successful 
without a shot being fired, and 
nothing remained to do but to 
post sentries and await the 
coming of morning. 

At sunrise on 19th Novem- 
ber the Union Jack streamed in 
the morning breeze from the 
flagstaff on the Fort, and an 
astonished Chinese populace 
awoke to find armed barbarians 
in possession of their town. 

Richmond, who had spent 
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a sleepless night in preparations 
for the morning, showed by 
the pallor of his face and deep 
vertical lines between the eyes 
how severely the strain of the 
past few weeks had told upon 
him. His first act was to post 
proclamations in the town, an- 
nouncing its occupation by 
Great Britain as a reprisal, and 
urging the inhabitants to go 
quietly about their usual avoca- 
tions. Similar notices were 
sent up to Taiwan-fu by mes- 
senger, containing the warning 
that, should Chinese troops 
approach Anping, Her Majesty’s 
forces would advance on the 
capital, and, if necessary, bom- 
bard it. 

The Chinese are a race who 
find it easy to adapt them- 
selves to circumstances, and 
the people of Anping showed 
themselves quite unperturbed 
by the presence of foreign 
sailors among them. Within 
a few hours they had turned 
the occasion to their own profit, 
and were carrying on a brisk 
trade with the garrison in fish, 
meat, vegetables, and other 
necessaries. 

On the following morning 
Richmond sailed for Takao in 
the Bustard, leaving the Algerine 
alone to hold Anping. Gubbins 
had come to the conclusion 
that the ruined state of Fort 
Zelandia and the smallness of 
his force made it hazardous to 
remain ashore, and he therefore 
re-embarked his men, after issu- 
ing notice that he continued to 
hold possession of the town 
from the gunboat. This pos- 
session was, indeed, effective, 
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since the whole of the town 
and its defences lay within 
easy range, and open to the 
fire of his pivot-gun. 

Richmond lost no time in 
formally acquainting Commis- 
sioner Tseng with what had 
taken place, adding that the 
occupation would cease when 
his conditions had been con- 
ceded, but not before. 

It was a very chastened 
Commissioner who visited the 
Consulate that afternoon, and 
he alluded neither to the un- 
importance of the Formosan 
troubles, nor to his own im- 
pending departure for Amoy. 
Instead, he at once agreed to 
all the British demands, and, 
though admitting that he lacked 
authority to dismiss Liang, 


undertook to suspend his com- 
mission, 


while a messenger 
should cross to Foochow and 
obtain an edict of dismissal 
from the Viceroy. Richmond 
urged the Commissioner to in- 
form the Taiwan-fu mandarins 
of the arrangements reached, 
and to enjoin them on no 
account to permit Chinese 
troops to approach Anping. 
It may be imagined with 
what feelings of relief Richmond 
surveyed the outcome of his 
endeavours that night. He 
had played against heavy odds 
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for a large stake, and had appar- 
ently won. Had the small 
British landing party been op- 
posed in strength and driven 
off, a rising against foreigners 
would have been the almost 
certain sequel; had it even 
been necessary to fight for 
mastery of the town, and cas- 
ualties resulted, his responsi- 
bility before the Legation would 
have been heavy. He had the 
satisfaction of knowing that 
the estimate which he had 
reached from the day of his 
arrival in Formosa had proved 
correct—for coercion had not 
only been successful and easy, 
but had yielded in a few hours 
results which months of negotia- 
tion had failed to accomplish. 

Parkhouse told me that the 
following days were the only 
period during his acquaintance 
with Richmond that he ever 
saw the latter in a state of 
physical and mental repose. 
He postponed writing his re- 
ports until able to announce 
a triumphant settlement, and 
spent his days bathing and 
fishing in the sea below the 
Consulate bluff. In the even- 
ings he would give little dinners 
to his friends, and, as his pre- 
occupation and nervousness dis- 
appeared, he proved a charming 
and amusing host. 


IX. 


This tranquil interlude was 
not destined to continue, for 
on 27th November fresh and 
Serious complications presented 
themselves. 


Late at night a native courier 
alrived with a hurried note 
from Gubbins, announcing that 
Chinese troops had entered 
Anping on the previous day, 
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and commenced to erect guns 
on the fortifications, thus com- 
pelling him to bombard and 
storm the town, with loss of 
life on both sides. The message 
concluded with an urgent re- 
quest to Richmond to come at 
once in the Bustard, which had 
been ordered up in reinforce- 
ment. 

Whether Tseng had failed to 
notify the Taiwan-fu author- 
ities of the agreement of the 
21st, or whether, in spite of 
such notice, the latter could 
not find it in their dignity to 
surrender without a blow to 
such an insignificant expedi- 
tion, is uncertain. It was quite 
apparent to Gubbins, however, 
that, once the fortifications 
were manned and guns mounted, 
the Chinese could defy him and 
render illusory his control of 
the town from the gunboat. 
If that occurred, not only 
would Tseng’s agreement with 
Richmond be repudiated, but 
the lives of all foreigners would 
be in imminent danger. 

All had gone well until the 
morning of the 26th, when a 
large body of Chinese troops 
was observed to have entered 
Fort Zelandia during the night. 
Gubbins promptly informed the 
military commandant that, un- 
less his soldiers were withdrawn 
within an hour, he would open 
fire. At the same time, he 
warned the civilian population 
to evacuate the town. Precisely 
at four o’clock in the afternoon, 
the hour of grace having ex- 
pired and troops being still 
visible in the town, a slow fire 
was opened with the gun of 








the Algerine, concentrating on 
the fortifications and the bar- 
racks behind them. The bom- 
bardment ceased after an hour 
and a half, and the gunboat 
returned to her moorings. 

Gubbins had now only the 
crew of the Algerine to rely 
on, the Bustard being still at 
Takao, but he resolved never- 
theless to land and attack that 
night. This time weather con- 
ditions were less favourable, 
for a moon made concealment 
difficult, and a gale from the 
north caused a heavy surf on 
the bar in which one of the 
boats conveying the landing- 
party was swamped and sank, 
fortunately without loss of life. 

With only one officer and 
twenty-three men to support 
him, the naval commander 
landed about two miles south 
of the town, and, after advanc- 
ing a short distance with great 
caution, took cover to await 
the setting of the moon. Then, 
moving forward under cover 
of darkness, the small party 
entered the deserted streets, 
from which the inhabitants had 
fled in terror at the afternoon’s 
bombardment. 

The first objective was the 
yamen of the military com- 
mandant, in the vicinity of 
which troops had been observed 
just before nightfall. When the 
British had penetrated to within 
fifty yards of the guard-house, 
a heavy fire was suddenly 
opened upon them from the 
loopholes of the buildings. Two 
sailors were hit, one of whom 
died almost immediately. A 
few vigorous blows sufficed to 
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smash in the door, and the next 
instant the smoky light of 
port-flares lit up an interior 
filled with a struggling and 
confused medley of British and 
Chinese. The fight was soon 
over, for the Chinese, realising 
that they were no match for 
their opponents at close quar- 
ters, commenced to make their 
escape through back entrances 
and alleys, leaving eleven killed 
and five wounded behind 
them. 

The bright prospects with 
which the campaign had opened 
were now overcast, for Gubbins 
had been compelled to sacrifice 
the lives of one of his own men 
and eleven Chinese, and his 
small force was also in danger 
of having, at any moment, to 
meet a night attack by over- 
whelming numbers of theenemy. 
Since retreat to the ship meant 
admitting defeat, and a further 
advance on Fort Zelandia in 
the darkness was fraught with 
unknown perils, he decided to 
await the coming of daylight 
on the scene of the engagement, 
giving such medical aid as was 
possible to the wounded. 

During the night it was 
ascertained from the wounded 
that, except for the party in 
the guard-house, all troops had 
withdrawn to the outskirts of 
the town at the opening of the 
bombardment, but would prob- 
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ably attack next morning. No 
civilians had been injured, and 
little damage done to private 
property by the gun-fire. 
Gubbins mustered his forces 
at dawn, and marched through 
the still silent town to the fort, 
where, after a hurried break- 
fast, the party manned the 
ramparts facing inland. The 
anticipated attack was not long 
in coming. Scarcely was the 
sun well risen when a body of 
Chinese troops, about five hun- 
dred strong and led by a man- 
darin carrying a yellow flag, 
was seen approaching from 
the direction of Taiwan - fu. 
Gubbins waited until the at- 
tackers, who were in massed 
formation, and apparently dis- 
dained cover, were within easy 
range, and then gave the order 
to fire. For some minutes the 
situation seemed critical, for 
the Chinese came steadily on- 
wards, spasmodically answering 
the rifle fire from the ramparts 
with wild shots from their 
matchlocks, none of which 
came anywhere near the mark. 
Then suddenly they broke and 
fled inland, leaving here and 
there a huddled form upon the 
ground. The second engage- 
ment of the campaign had 
ended in a speedy and complete 
British victory, and the occupa- 
tion of Anping was not again 
destined to be disputed. 


: e 


The rest of the morning was 
spent in organising the defences 
against the possibility of a 
VOL. CCOXX.—NO. MCCOXXXIII. 


renewed attack and in prepar- 
ing accommodation for the men, 
it being clear that, _ time, 
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the occupation must remain 
physical until a settlement 
should be reached. Inspection 
of the fort revealed the fact 
that forty-one guns, mainly 
twelve and eighteen-pounders, 
were already in position, while 
no less than a hundred others 
were in store. In addition, 
over a thousand stand of arms, 
gingalls, matchlocks, bows and 
alTows, Swords and spears, were 
destroyed by Gubbins’ orders, 
as well as a large quantity of 
powder. This fully armed for- 
tress, garrisoned the previous 
day, it was ascertained, by 
close on a thousand men, had 
submitted, without firing a shot 
in return, to bombardment by 
the single pivot-gun of the 
Algerine, and to an ignominious 
capture by two British officers 
and twenty-two men. Even 
Richmond could not have 
dreamed of a more complete 
vindication of his country’s 
prestige. 

The events of the preceding 
twenty-four hours had appar- 
ently filled the Taotai with 
abject terror, and a deputation 
of native merchants arrived 
from Taiwan-fu in the afternoon 
under the protection of the 
white flag. These emissaries 
assured the great English com- 
mander that he had only to 
state his terms ; no matter how 
severe, they would be conceded, 
and they themselves would 
stand guarantors for fulfilment. 

Indisposed to deal too gently 
with the mandarins, Gubbins 
named a sum of forty thousand 
dollars, to be handed over to 
him as a pledge for the execu- 
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tion of Commissioner Tseng’s 
promises to the Consul, and the 
payment of a further ten thou- 
sand dollars, half to be divided 
as prize-money among the offi- 
cers and crew of the Algerine, 
and half in reimbursement to 
Her Majesty’s Government of 
any expenses occasioned by 
the campaign. 

These sums were paid over 
next day, and sent on board 
the gunboat for safe custody. 
The demand for money, whether 
as guarantee or indemnity, was, 
however, a_ tactical error: 
firstly, because the money came 
from the pockets of the mer- 
chants, and was consequently 
a matter of complete indiffer- 
ence to Liang; secondly, be- 
cause, to Chinese minds accus- 
tomed to ideas of extortion, it 
gave the impression that the 
expedition was in search of gain 
rather than of simple justice. 

Richmond was quick to see 
this on his arrival, and the 
money was promptly returned 
to the merchants, who must 
have been astonished at this 
contrast to the methods of 
their own officials. 

It is sufficient to pass briefly 
over the events connected with 
Richmond’s second visit to 
Anping. 

Possibly fearing that he would 
be kidnapped on the way, Tseng 
had refused the passage, cor- 
dially offered to him, on the 
Bustard, but came up post- 
haste overland. At a last 
meeting, held at the open-air 
British headquarters under the 
flagstaff, he reaffirmed all his 
promises, and undertook that 
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Chinese troops should not again 
enter Anping. His only request 
was that the town should be 
held from the gunboat as before, 
and to this it was decided to 
agree. 

A few days later, therefore, 
a party of Chinese officials 
duly arrived to receive back 
the civil government of the 
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town, and were received by 
Gubbins “ with all due honours 
at the main guard.” This 
young officer was fully imbued 
with the dignity of his position, 
and appreciated the effect of 
ceremonial on the oriental mind. 
Her Majesty’s forces then 
marched down to their boats 
and re-embarked. 


xi. 


Richmond must have been 
surprised by the scene of un- 
wonted activity presented by 
the little port on his return 
to Takao on 3rd December. 
The advance guard of the 
squadron, which the Com- 
mander-in-Chief had assembled 
with a view to the chastisement 
of the Formosan officials, had 
arrived the evening before. 
With them had come S—, 
who, as already narrated, had 
been instructed by the Minister 
at Peking to return to Formosa 
and resume the negotiations 
which had broken down under 
Richmond. 

The latter realised, then, that 
the time had come for him to 
transfer to another and more 
experienced actor the leading 
part in the little drama he him- 
self had staged. It had been 
left to him to accomplish his 
object, but I think that he had 
never really believed that the 
naval operations which he had 
instigated would result in actual 
warfare and loss of life. In 
fact, he had banked on a blood- 
less victory. Now, for the 
first time, he began to feel 


doubtful how the news of his 
exploit would be received. 

The thing was done now, 
and as he slowly climbed the 
Consulate steps on that Decem- 
ber afternoon, Richmond felt 
all the weariness of reaction 
and discouragement. In the 
cool quiet garden, dappled in 
sunshine and shade and splashed 
here and there with the brilliant 
colours of tropical flowers, two 
men, whom he recognised as 
S—— and Captain Adams of 
H.M.S. Perseus, were seated at 
a pleasantly English tea-table 
under the trees. 

The meeting could not have 
been an easy one for Richmond. 
S—— was many years his 
senior in the service, and had 
the experience and infinite 
patience which duty in the East 
brings to a few. He had spent 
years, aS Consul in Formosa, 
wrestling with problems very 
similar to those the skein of 
which his junior had deemed it 
necessary to cut, instead of 
unravel, and was thus the one 
man really qualified to form an 
opinion of what had occurred. 

The two older men listened 
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in kindly silence to Richmond’s 
eager recital of the events of 
the past months, for his own 
and Gubbins’ part in which he 
was so pathetically anxious to 
secure their approval. In this, 
at least, he was successful, for, 
as the narrative proceeded, 
their admiration increased for 
the manner in which he had 
faced his difficulties, and for 
the fearless skill with which 
the naval operations had been 
carried through. 

Yet they knew too well the 
inevitable verdict which would 
be passed at headquarters. 

The squadron had brought 
to Richmond the instructions 
from the Legation which he 
had deemed it impossible to 
await, and these made it abun- 
dantly clear that, short of actual 
and immediate danger to British 
lives, the use of the Navy to 
coerce the Formosan author- 
ities would be severely con- 
demned. 

Orders from the Commander- 
in-Chief to Gubbins, as senior 
naval officer, were no less ex- 
plicit. The admiral, however, 
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differed from the diplomat in 
not objecting to coercion on 
principle. Though sharing 
Richmond’s view that the 
Taotai must receive a lesson, 
he was determined that it 
should not be administered 
until the means at hand 
excluded all risk of failure, 
and he reminded Gubbins 
that his two small gunboats 
were quite inadequate for the 
purpose. 

After listening to everything 
that Richmond had to say and 
reading his reports, S—— de- 
cided to decline to accept his 
post as Consul, and requested 
the former to complete the task 
he had begun. The older man 
felt that, although the course 
adopted by Richmond could not 
but be condemned at the For- 
eign Office, matters had gone 
much too far to admit of with- 
drawal without embarrassing 
loss of face in Chinese estima- 
tion. Moreover, the very re- 
sults desired were actually on 
the verge of achievement. It 
was best, therefore, to let things 
take their course. 


XII. 


In the days that followed, 
Richmond set grimly and cheer- 
lessly about the completion of 
his work, and, so far as the 
Chinese were concerned, his 
triumph was complete. 

An edict was issued dismissing 
Taotai Liang from his office, 
and in due course he left Takao 
in disgrace. Indemnities were 
paid for camphor seized and 


Mission property destroyed. 
The natives implicated in crimes 
against foreigners or Christian 
converts were sentenced to 
death, banishment, or flogging, 
at a public trial which Rich- 
mond attended in state, sup- 
ported by a guard of forty 
armed marines. 

Thus, by the end of 1868 the 
“* Formosan difficulties ”’ were a 
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thing of the past. The squadron 
weighed anchor and departed 
for Hongkong ; S——’s health 
gave way again, and he re- 
sumed his interrupted sick- 
leave ; the occupation of An- 
ping terminated, and the Alger- 
ine withdrew. Takao relapsed 
into the calm from which it 
had been aroused six months 
before, and Richmond was alone. 

Communication between For- 
mosa and Peking was, in those 
days, a slow matter, and it 
was not until January was well 
advanced that Richmond re- 
ceived the Minister’s reply to 
his report on the capture of 
Anping. 

The highest dignitaries in 
the Chinese Government had 
protested against this unwar- 
rantable attack on a friendly 
Power, and sacrifice of Chinese 
lives, by two subordinate Brit- 
ish officers, and the Minister 
strongly condemned Richmond 
and hinted at the wrath of yet 
higher powers to come. He 
had, it was declared, exceeded 
both his instructions and _ his 
authority, and would do well 
to submit such arguments as 
he could find in justification of 
his behaviour. 

It is not difficult to imagine 
the effect of this reprimand, 
which he felt to be undeserved 
and unjust, on a man of Rich- 
mond’s temperament, who had, 
for months past, been living 
under high tension. He began 
more and more to avoid the 
Society of the few foreigners 
at Takao, whose unconcealed 
Sympathy and approval irked 
him. Sometimes for weeks to- 
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gether he would not leave the 
Consulate grounds. Even Park- 
house managed to see him but 
rarely, and could not help 
noticing that his health ap- 
peared rapidly to be approach- 
ing a breakdown. There was 
but little help or comfort to 
offer him. 

Day after day passed in the 
brilliant unbroken sunshine of 
the short South Formosan 
winter. Sometimes his lonely 
motionless figure would be ob- 
served outlined against the 
sunset on the highest point of 
the bluff. The Chinese servants 
began to gossip. They whis- 
pered that he was mad, that 
he would roam about the garden 
at night, talking to himself 
and laughing wildly. Again, 
for days together he would lie 
in bed, alone except for his 
devoted Chinese “boy,” and 
racked by the illness against 
which he no longer had the 
will to struggle. 

One evening in May, just as 
the rains were breaking once 
more and saturating the hot 
atmosphere with moisture, the 
“boy” brought a message to 
Parkhouse that his master 
wished to see him. 

Parkhouse told me that the 
meeting was one of the most 
painful he ever remembered. 
The house was stripped and 
bare, littered with trunks and 
packing-cases and all the pre- 
parations for departure. He 
had not seen Richmond for 
some weeks, and was shocked 
by the change in his friend’s 
appearance. The latter, who 
was sitting alone and un- 
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occupied in his living room, 
rose with obvious difficulty to 
greet his guest, and told him, 
in a dull halting voice, that 
the verdict from the Foreign 
Office (which all knew he had 
been awaiting) had at last 
arrived. It was one of scarcely 
mitigated censure and disap- 
proval, and he was instructed 
to hand over his post and report 
to the Consul-General at Canton 
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forthwith. The vessel which 
was to bring his successor was 
due at Takao on the following 
morning, and he himself would 
sail the same evening. “I am 
to report at Canton,” he said. 
** After that I scarcely know 
what will happen to me, but 
the Chinese want my blood, 
and I do not think I shall be 
allowed to remain in the Ser- 
vice.” 


xm. 


Rain was falling steadily on 
the following afternoon as the 
hour approached for the de- 
parture of the Pearl, but the 
entire foreign community had 
gathered at the jetty below 
the Consulate to say good-bye 
to the man who had defended 
their interests at the cost of 
his own career, perhaps of his 
life. Once again the Consul’s 
gig lay alongside the jetty, and 
the six boatmen waited motion- 
less for their master in the rain. 

As Richmond came slowly 
out of the gateway supported 
by his native servant, the little 
crowd pressed round him to 


shake his hand, to wish him 
good luck and a return to 
that health which they knew 
too well he would never regain. 
The boat pushed off into the 
mist towards the waiting 
schooner. 

Not long afterwards the news 
of Richmond’s death at Canton 
reached the island. He had 
“exceeded his instructions ” 
and had paid the penalty, but 
thenceforward the foreigner in 
Formosa lived and traded in 
peace. His memory lived on 
in Takao until the European 
settlement itself disappeared 
from the little port. 
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THE PHANTOM CITY. 


A YUCATAN EXPERIENCE. 


BY SAXON BELL. 


ALTHOUGH this is_ being 
written in July and within a 
few miles of London, when it 
appears in print I shall be in 
a South American forest. It 
is not wise to invite premature 
attention to the location of a 
new gold and diamond field. 
There is time enough for that 
when the venture has justi- 
fled itself, as I think it will. 
So, while you read you can 
imagine me working in some- 
what uncomfortable surround- 
ings providing material for the 
end of the story. The scene 
of the end of the yarn is at 
present unknown ground, so 
the finish should be interesting, 
if nothing else. 

The reason for my going is 
set out in the following narra- 
tive of events. I have stated 
things exactly as they hap- 
pened and in perfectly straight- 
forward language. If they ap- 
pear far-fetched or exaggerated 
I cannot help it. They occurred 
just as I have written them 
down, and it is because of them 
that I have such hopes of my 
present venture. 

It was in the early part of 
the year 1899 that I first met 
Ord Maclaren and became 
friendly with him. I was a 
youngster, purser of one of 


i 


the old W.I. & P.S.S. Com- 
pany’s boats running from 
Liverpool to the Mexican Gulf 
and up the Mississippi to New 
Orleans. He was a grey-haired, 
dried-up Scotsman of sixty, 
with a stormy history behind 
him of many revolutions, and 
a record of whisky consumed 
sufficient to float a battleship. 
Why a man of his experience 
should “ cotton ” to a raw boy 
is more than I can say, but he 
did. In those days Mexico 
had enjoyed a long benevolent, 
despotic rule under Porfirio 
Diaz, and was a pleasant place 
and a prosperous. Maclaren 
knew Diaz well, and had been 
of service to him on more than 
one occasion, so that his posi- 
tion was assured, and he had 
a useful income. He lived on 
the outskirts of Vera Cruz, and 
kept a small but lazily efficient 
staff of servants. His personal 
comfort was assured through 
the care of an old native whom 
we addressed as Pedro, because 
his real name was unpronounce- 
able. This man, who was de- 
voted to his master, was of 
pure Maya blood, and was 
filled to the teeth with old 
Mayan lore and tradition. I 
have listened to him by the 
hour while he spoke of the old 
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culture, the coming of the 
Spaniards, and the terrible 
aftermath. He gave the im- 
pression of speaking of things 
he had personally known, and 
the effect was weird but over- 
whelmingly convincing. It was 
during one such narration that 
he alluded to the city in 
Yucatan, where he said the 
old condition of things was still 
to be found, and he proceeded 
to tell us how in his younger 
days he had visited the spot, 
and had, indeed, lived in the 
city for a number of months. 

“It would be worth going 
to,” I suggested, and Maclaren 
asked the man a number of 
questions in some native lingo. 

“Tt seems sound enough,” 
he said at last; “‘ he has been 
there all right. We will try 
to go sometime. ‘Treasure ? 
Ob yes ; he says there’s plenty 
of gold and stones too.” 

** Does he know of any other 
cities ?’’ I asked, and Pedro 
shook his head. 

“There are none that men 
live in. Plenty empty.” Then 
he added, “I know where 
Maya gold came from.” 

This was a matter that had 
always interested me. When 
the Spaniards first reached 
Mexico the wealth was over- 
whelming, but its source was 
obscure. There were old played- 
out workings, but the secrets 
of the active mines were never 
divulged. Pedro told us many 
things, and mentioned many 
sources which we were never 
able to verify; and, indeed, 
he was vague as to the exact 
localities, although he said he 
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could lead us to the spots, but 
in two cases he was precise. 
He told us of a route up from 
the Gulf of Darien to a certain 
locality, and explained how by 
Montezuma’s order the galleries 
were blocked, and all traces 
of mining operations were ob- 
literated. This old gold-field, 
which must be immensely 
wealthy, is located in one of 
the concessions of the Panama 
Corporation Limited, the com- 
pany which came into exist- 
ence early this year, so to me 
it is now closed. The other 
—embracing a field where both 
gold and diamonds are to be 
found in vast quantities—lies 
farther south, and this is the 
spot I am now on my way to 
explore. Pedro had _ himself 
covered the ground more than 
twenty years before, and had 
found traces of the old gold- 
workings, although the actual 
shafts had been filled in, and 
he also described formations 
corresponding to the “ pipes ” 
of the South African diamond 
fields. Later he showed us two 
stones weighing perhaps three 
carats each, which he claimed 
came from the actual place. 
I believe Pedro, because he 
was transparently honest, and 
entirely devoted to his master, 
who at some earlier date had 
saved his life. Moreover, Mac- 
laren and I came near to prov- 
ing the truth of the Yucatan 
City story, for a year or two 
later we made the venture, 
and in its place I will tell of 
the very strange experience 
we had. Further, although I 
never visited the country in- 
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land from the Gulf of Darien, 
the ground has now been sur- 
veyed, and I think that before 
long proofs of Pedro’s veracity 


After the end of 1899 three 
years elapsed before I saw 
Maclaren again, and then a 
further two before we were 
able to seek the city in Yuca- 
tan. Pedro had died during 
this period, but had assured 
Maclaren to the last that what 
he told us was true. 

We landed in Progresso, 
spent a few days in Merida, 
and went by train—a vile 
train it was—to Valladolid. 
Then we struck for the un- 
known. We had an outline 
map of the Yucatan peninsula 
with us, and had filled in 
various landmarks from Pedro’s 
description. The city we sought 
lay at the end of three lakes, 
and we were to find our way 
through the low-lying hills by 
following an old canal which 
struck across the peninsula, 
and had at one time supplied 
water to a city on the western 
side. We journeyed for some 
three weeks without particular 
difficulty, and then reached a 
country much more heavily 
wooded, where the going be- 
came very bad owing to under- 
growth. Little or nothing is 
known even to-day of the 
tribes which inhabit the south- 
ern portion of the Yucatan, 
and we were on the alert for 
trouble every day, but the 
few natives we saw always 
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will come from other lips than 
mine, and the pockets of many 
shareholders will be the heavier 
because of it. 


i 


avoided us, and did not appear 
hostile. 

“So far,’ said Maclaren, 
“it’s been easy—too easy. If 
only we could find the canal.” 

Anxiety in this respect was 
quickly removed. We were 
pushing our way through a mass 
of dry creeper later in the day, 
seeking a place to camp, when, 
without warning, I found my- 
self falling over a sharp edge. 
I had tumbled into a culvert 
nearly ten feet deep made of 
roughly shaped stones cemented 
together! Happily for me the 
bottom of the culvert was 
choked with fallen leaves, and 
I fell quite softly. Maclaren 
joined me vid a long creeper, 
and we examined the place 
with interest. There was no 
question about it, we had 
found Pedro’s canal, and it 
ran almost due east and west 
through the heart of the forest. 
The sides were clothed with 
climbing plants of every de- 
scription, while the trees met 
overhead and were laced to- 
gether by creepers, so that when 
we finally turned east we 
plodded along a perfect tunnel. 
The going was slow, because 
of the soft mass of leaves under 
our feet, but otherwise we had 
nothing to complain of. For 
three days we made our way 
along the tunnel. The sides of 

Z2 
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the canal were broken in parts, 
and in these places vegetation 
choked our way, but always on 
the far side the tunnel ran on. 
Then towards the evening of 
the third day the trees became 
more sparse, and the under- 
growth thinned until just before 
sundown we came out of the 
forest altogether, and found 
that the canal ran through a 
succession of low-lying rocky 
hills practically free from vege- 
tation. 

In places for long stretches 
it was actually cut out of the 
rock itself. We camped in a 
quite comfortable cave, with 
a spring of sweet water bubbling 
up in one corner. Next morn- 
ing we made several interesting 
discoveries. We found that 
our cave was not natural, but 
had been cut out of the rock 
by human agency. The in- 
terior was covered with carv- 
ings similar to those found 
throughout Mexico. 

“I should say this had been 
a lock-keeper’s house,” said 
Maclaren, “if there were any 
locks.” 

Presently near the doorway 
we discovered some badly-worn 
steps, and followed them until 
they brought us to a jutting 
piece of rock high above the 
cave. The flat platform, pro- 
tected by a breast-high para- 
pet, had been cut at some 
remote period, and we were 
standing side by side speculat- 
ing as to the original object 
of the look-out, when Maclaren 
suddenly shouted, ‘‘ Look, look. 
The city!” 

There was no doubt about 
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it. At an apparent distance 
of some ten miles was the city 
we were seeking. We were 
sufficiently near to see that 
this was no ruin, such as may 
be found throughout the whole 
of Mexico, but a well-kept and 
apparently inhabited town. 
Moreover, the country sur- 
rounding it was cultivated, and 
we could recognise the orderly 
arrangement of fields. The 
front walls of the city rose out 
of the waters of an intensely 
blue lake, exactly as Pedro 
had described it. 

Then even while we watched, 
the city disappeared. It went 
quite suddenly, and we stood 
gazing through the break in the 
hills to further low-lying hills 
beyond. 

** A mirage,’’ I said at last. 

“Yes,” answered Maclaren ; 
“but remember that the real 
thing always lies behind a 
mirage. It is not a creation, 
but a reflection.” 

We stayed at our cave all 
day, and made numerous jour- 
neys to the look-out, but with- 
out result. Then the next 
morning we climbed again, and 
even as we watched the vision 
appeared out of nothing, and 
at the end of ten minutes 
vanished as on the previous 
day. 

“There is nothing more to 
be got out of this,” said Mac- 
laren; “let us carry on.” So 
we went forward along the bed 
of the canal, stumbling over 
the rubble that had accumu- 
lated since it had ceased to 
carry water. Several times we 
sighted ruins, and once we saw 
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an excellently preserved pyra- 
mid. Then late in the after- 
noon we came to a_ house, 
half building, half cave, that 
reminded us of our rest-house 
of the night before, and by the 
side of the doorway a crumbling 
flight of steps wound into the 
rocks leading to some unknown 
height above. 

“Another look-out,” said 
Maclaren. ‘ We'll climb it in 
the morning.” 

At sunrise we were afoot. 
The steps led us up until we 
stood on the top of a low spur 
of hill. Ahead of us was a 
round tower, and with some 
difficulty we reached the top 
of it. 

“TI think,” said Maclaren, 
“we shall have to wait. We 
will see the city suddenly as 
we did before, and then it 
will go.” 

He was right. Without any 
apparent reason the vision ap- 
peared, remained for ten min- 
utes, and vanished. But what 
troubled us was that it ap- 
peared just as far away as 
before. We had travelled all 
day, and although the going 
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was bad had covered quite 
fifteen miles, but still the city 
lay an apparent ten miles away. 

“Tt’s as far away as ever,” 
I complained. ‘Shall we ever 
get there ? ” 

“These look-out posts are 
placed here for one of two 
reasons,’ said Maclaren, “‘ either 
to encourage or to mislead. 
We will assume they are in- 
tended to encourage. Any- 
how, we are on Pedro’s road, 
and he reached the city, didn’t 
he?” 

“He never mentioned these 
towers and things.” 

“He never found them. He 
just plodded along the canal. 
But what an extraordinary 
people they were who built 
them. I should like to know 
just how it was first found that 
the mirage could be seen at 
these points and nowhere else.” 

That this was actually fact 
we proved the next morning, 
when I climbed a spur of the 
hill that gave much better 
vantage than the tower. I 
saw nothing of the city, while 
Maclaren in the tower got the 
usual morning vision. 


i. 


There was a commonly ac- 
cepted story in Mexico that 
among the hills of the interior 
occasional glimpses could be 
obtained of a Maya city still 
occupied by descendants of the 
old inhabitants, and giving evi- 
dence of all the old culture and 
Splendour. I do not know 
whether the story is still cur- 


rent, for I have not visited 
Mexico for many years, but I 
have known personally two 
men who assured me they had 
seen the vision. I believe that 
many efforts have been made 
to locate this city, without 
result. I should think that 
to-day an aeroplane could be 
utilised to fathom the mystery 
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—it may be, for anything I 
know to the contrary, that an 
aerial survey has been at- 
tempted. Maclaren and I, dis- 
cussing our own venture, de- 
cided that we had struck a 
variation of the same phe- 
nomenon. We had both heard 
the story regarding the Mexi- 
can city, but neither of us knew 
whether the visions had been 
obtained from certain fixed 
points or not. We carried on 
along the canal, confident that 
we should eventually reach 
another vantage post. This 
we did late in the afternoon, 
and at the same time found 
further confirmation of the 
truth of Pedro’s story. The 
third rest-house differed from 
the others in that it projected 
from the side of a flat-topped 
pyramid into which it opened. 
A flight of steps led to the 
summit of the pyramid. But 
what cheered us most, and 
satisfied us that we had cor- 
rectly interpreted Pedro’s direc- 
tions, was the sight of a long 
narrow lake of water that 
wound away into the hills of 
the south. According to our 
plan we had three lakes to 
traverse, and here washing up 
to our very feet was what we 
felt to be the first of them. 
We shook hands solemnly be- 
fore turning in. The next 
morning we climbed the pyra- 
mid, and faced south in perfect 
confidence, and we were justi- 
fied. Again we saw the city, 
still at the same apparent dis- 
tance, and again it disappeared. 

Then came our bad luck. 

I have said earlier that we 
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had seen few natives, and none 
that appeared hostile. Since 
we had found the canal and 
followed its course, there had 
been no evidence of human life 
at all, and we had ceased to 
trouble. 

We had barely reached the 
ground when a dozen men 
leaped over some low rocks 
and charged us. Happily we 
had our revolvers, and stopped 
the rush, but as the men with- 
drew one of them picked a 
blow-pipe from the ground, 
fired a dart, and struck Mac- 
laren in the leg. We cauterised 
the wound at once, and then 
I got him into the rest-house. 

After that I had the most 
wretched week of my life. We 
had from the first travelled 
light, carrying only a few con- 
centrated foods, and relying 
on a shot-gun and the pro- 
fusion of Mexican vegetation 
for our requirements. Mac- 
laren knew the value of most 
of the plants, and the whole 
place swarmed with small game 
until we reached the hills. 
Then we had lived on turkeys, 
which were plentiful, monoton- 
ous but sustaining. We were 
now without supplies, and as 
Maclaren was quite helpless 
and light-headed, I was afraid 
to leave him for any length of 
time. I guessed that the na- 
tives who had attacked us were 
lurking somewhere about, and 
this kept me on the alert per- 
petually. Happily I shot a 
couple of rabbits, stewed them, 
and gave Maclaren the broth. 
By all the rules of the game he 
should have been dead a few 
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hours after the dart struck him, 
for our cauterisation was an 
amateur effort; but he lived 
on, I verily believe, because 
of the immense quantities of 
whisky he had been in the 
habit of consuming. Never 
had I seen Maclaren the worse 
for drink, but his habitual daily 
consumption would have given 
three ordinary men the D.T.’s. 
When the rabbits had gone— 
the broth into Maclaren and 
the remainder into me,—I got 
an iguana, and stewed it as I 
had the rabbits. This lasted 
till the end of the week, and 
then suddenly Maclaren came 
out of his semi-delirious con- 
dition, and I knew the danger 
had passed. But he was as 
weak as a kitten, and it soon 
became evident that he would 
need special food and probably 
medical treatment if he was to 
regain his strength. We were 
reluctant to abandon our search 
with the goal so nearly gained, 
and remained in the rest-house 
for several days. Finally we 
determined to journey back 
until we were clear of the hills, 
hoping that when we got to 
the lower wooded country we 
would find a more varied diet. 
It was a wretched journey, for 
I had to support Maclaren 
every step of the way, but 
eventually we reached the cave 
from which we had caught our 
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first sight of the city. I suc- 
ceeded in varying Maclaren’s 
diet, and got some of his 
strength back, but it would 
have been an act of madness 
to attempt the unknown, and 
so at last we decided to strike 
for home and renew our effort 
later. We did not proceed 
along the canal, but set a com- 
pass course for Valladolid, 
which we eventually reached. 
Maclaren went into the hands 
of a doctor in Merida, and 
slowly, very slowly, won his 
way back to health. I suppose 
the poison had penetrated into 
his whole system, and could 
only be got rid of by a process 
of gradual elimination. By 
mutual consent we postponed 
our second journey to the city 
for a period of twelve months, 
then other matters intervened, 
and we have never made it. 

Five years ago I had word 
of the death of Ord Maclaren 
in New Orleans, where he had 
gone to live soon after the 
government of Porfirio Diaz 
came to an end. So Maclaren 
and I together will never make 
our Yucatan venture a second 
time. Perhaps, when I have 
tried this present scheme of 
Pedro’s, I may find another 
friend to journey along the 
canal and through the hills to 
the city we saw but never 
reached. 
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THE STOKEHOLD FEUD. 


BY E. ARNOT 


THE second shift stokehold 
crew, whose off-spell it was, 
sprawled about in the firemen’s 
quarters, pleasantly anticipat- 
ing a fight between Ginger and 
Chum Miller. 

A scrap between those two 
was inevitable within half an 
hour or so, because it was 
Saturday afternoon, and no 
one had had shore leave for 
over six weeks, as there had 
been infection in the last ‘two 
ports they had touched. Since 
neither Chum Miller nor Ginger 
were in any way responsible 
for these conditions, there might 
seem, to a landsman, no ade- 
quate cause for a fight; but 
any one with experience of 
lower deck life will understand, 
knowing the queer, groundless 
antipathies that spring up in 
a small body of men, living at 
very close quarters, who do 
not see a fresh face for weeks 
on end. 

There are feuds in the fo’c’sle 
and stokehold of nearly every 
Ship, though they are not al- 
ways as violent as the one 
which provided the second shift 
stokers of the Barcelone with 
much - needed’ entertainment 
every alternate Saturday, when 
they had two hours more leisure 
than usual. The origin of this 
particular enmity was hidden 
in the mists of time; both 
men had been part of the 
Barcelone stokehold crew for 
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six years, and they had scrapped 
from the beginning of their ac- 
quaintanceship. Fighting was, 
of course, ‘an offence against 
the ship’s discipline; but the 
firemen’s quarters were safe 
from interruption on Satur- 
day afternoon, and any bruises 
or disfigurements could be ex- 
plained away, as they are easy 
enough to acquire in the ordi- 
nary course of work in the stoke- 
hold. Besides, it was rare that 
either of the men damaged 
the other to any extent. Chum 
Miller, the big north country- 
man lying full length in his 
bunk, had the strength of a 
bull ; when he landed a straight 
blow the fight was over, but 
the wiry little Cockney in the 
bunk immediately below him 
was by far the more scientific 
boxer. Ginger, ducking and 
side-stepping, could dance rings 
round the other, hitting him 
continually with punches which 
generally lacked sufficient 
weight to do more than irti- 
tate the big man. It was 
seldom, and then only by luck, 
that either of them planted a 
decisive blow. 

Chum Miller rolled his bulk 
on to one side, and looked down 
over the edge of the upper 
berth. Deliberately he knocked 
out the ashes of his pipe so 
that they fell on to Ginger’s 
head. 

Ginger, shaking himself like 
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a terrier, was out of his bunk 
in a second, letting out a stream 
of profanity. 

*“* Ain’t ’e a n’artist !”’ mur- 
mured one of the third shift 
stokers appreciatively. It was 
proudly said in the stokehold 
that even the Old Man could 
not compete with Ginger in the 
mastery of words. 

The second shift stirred and 
sat up in expectant attitudes. 

“Two to one on Ginger,” 
said Bill Martin, whose ambi- 
tion was to leave the stokehold 
and become a bookmaker ; but 
at the end of two days ashore 
after each voyage, his wages, 
which were to start his capital, 
had always disappeared, so he 
signed on again. Young Harris 
took him, as usual. Young 
Harris had been known to take 
bets in a heavy gale as to which 
shift would show the best burns 
when it was over. 

Chum Miller looked down 
disapprovingly on the fiery- 
headed little man whose flow 
of insults had slackened for a 
moment. 

“Laddie, your mouth’s like 
t? hold of a guano ship,—and 
your tongue’s t’ bilge poomp ! ” 
he added triumphantly, look- 
ing round for appreciation of 
this unusual bit of rhetoric. 
But he could not match Ginger 
on his own ground. 

“* Ho, no wonder you got the 
top bunk,” the Cockney coun- 
tered instantly ; “‘ ’ot air always 
Tises.”’ 

It was a good scrap; it 
lasted nearly ten minutes. 
Ginger was rapidly winning 
on points—the stokers were 
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all connoisseurs of the great 
game,—when Miller, maddened 
by the stinging-fly tactics of 
the little man, flung out one 
arm wildly, and by luck sent 
Ginger spinning. He fetched 
up against a bulkhead hard 
enough to knock the breath out 
of his body for a few moments. 
The stokehold did not recog- 
nise rounds, and as the fight 
could not be resumed at once, 
the decision was given to Miller. 

As he climbed back into his 
bunk, the good-tempered Miller 
grinned amiably at his adver- 
sary. Still gasping, Ginger 
whispered insults at him as 
loudly as he could for lack of 
breath, but the insults were 
quite well meant; the feud 
was conducted without bitter- 
ness. 

It was their one great re- 
laxation. There is little enough 
of interest in normal stokehold 
life. It is only visitors, shown 
over the ship when she lies at 
anchor, who can see any ro- 
mance in the gaping mouths 
of the dead furnaces, and the 
dim blackness of the great coal 
bunkers stretching away into 
obscurity. To them there may 
be something thrilling in the 
thought of those furnaces alive 
and roaring hungrily, gleaming 
on the half-stripped figures of 
the men who feed them, while 
the glare from one side of the 
stokehold makes the shadowy 
depths of the coal bunkers 
appear more eerie. But the 
stokers, working for hours on 
end in that almost unventilated 
hole, full of the dry smell of 
fire, of coal dust and of the 
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stink of hot oil from the engine- 
room, do not see any romance 
in the stokehold. The life is 
not so bad on the big liners 
that plough their way steadily 
through any weather; it is 
on small tramp steamers like 
the Barcelone, which pitch and 
roll to every heavy sea, that 
the stoker’s job is at its most 
unattractive. 

As Ginger had not recovered 
his usual form by the time the 
second shift took over, Chum 
Miller, who worked side by 
side with him, did more than 
his fair share uncomplainingly. 
There are two kinds of good 
stokers, the big ox-like man 
and the wiry, undersized type. 
Chum Miller and Ginger were 
the best stokers in the gang, 
and it was a cause of continual 
bickering between them that 
both claimed to be able to 
handle more coal to the hour 
than the other. 

They scrapped cheerfully over 
this, and any other reason that 
the occasion suggested, on every 
alternate Saturday till the end 
of the voyage, when the Barce- 
lone docked for three weeks’ 
overhauling and repair at Ply- 
mouth. 

Then the second shift, un- 
recognisably washed and 
spruced, landed for a day’s 
long-deferred shore leave. Now, 
the first woman that a sailor 
meets when he lands after a 
long trip looks like an angel to 
him; even if she is old and 
plain she still looks like a 
motherly angel; but Maizie, 
of the ‘‘ Three Merry Mariners,”’ 
was neither old nor plain. 
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With her fluffy, chicken-yellow 
hair, and the kind of eyes that 
go with that kind of hair, 
Maizie appeared angelic-looking 
to many men more discerning 
than a sailor just off his ship. 
To Chum Miller she seemed, 
not a barmaid, but a goddess 
of beer-handles. He turned 
by chance into the “ Three 
Merry Mariners,” and, trans- 
fixed by the sight of Maizie, 
remained there until closing 
time, receiving from her at 
intervals half-pint pots of beer 
—Chum, who always ordered 
two pints at a time—in order 
that he might have an excuse 
to speak to her more often. 
Never a great conversational- 
ist, he was utterly tongue-tied 
before Maizie, and listened with 
envious anger while sailors from 
other ships, and dock-loafers, 
drifted in and out, greeting her 
with a familiarity of speech to 
which she did not seem to 
object. On the next day’s 
shore leave he did not go 
straight to the “Three Merry 
Mariners,” but spent some time 
over extensive purchases in a 
confectioner’s shop. When he 
arrived at Maizie’s shrine, at an 
hour when the place was gener- 
ally deserted, he found Ginger 
sitting on the bar, talking to 
Maizie, who was demurely eat- 
ing chocolates from a box be- 
tween them. And Ginger’s 
arm was around her waist—a 
fact which the angelic girl did 
not appear to have noticed. 
Chum Miller marched furiously 
up to the pair and laid his 
offering silently before Maizie. 
Not knowing what kind of 
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sweets Maizie fancied, the in- 
fatuated stoker had brought a 
little of practically everything 
in the shop. His offering was 
larger than Ginger’s. Maizie 
gently disengaged herself from 
Ginger’s arm, still with an air 
of not knowing that it was 
there, and smiled at Chum. 
Woman-like, she played one 
man off against the other, 
thoroughly enjoying their grow- 
ing animosity. In conversa- 
tion, Ginger scored heavily as 
usual, but Maizie smiled upon 
them equally, and at last sent 
them off together. They parted 
outside the door without a 
word, and went different ways. 

From that time forward, 
though Chum never saw Ginger 
in the “‘ Three Merry Mariners ” 
again, there was real hatred 
between them. The former 
amiable feud changed into some- 
thing deep and bitter.» None 
of the old gibes and insults 
passed between them now; 
they ignored each other. Their 
continual proximity on board 
—only day leave was given on 
the Barcelone during repairs— 
Sharpened the new enmity as 
nothing else could have done. 
In the cramped firemen’s quar- 
ters they were always moving 
out of the way and looking 
aside to avoid each other. 

As dockside friendships go, 
Chum’s acquaintanceship with 
Maizie progressed slowly. It 
was a week before she con- 
sented to come to the local 
theatre with him. All the 
second shift had somehow dis- 
covered by this time the cause 
of the strained relationships 
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between Chum and Ginger, 
and Chum was the butt of 
elaborate shafts of lower-deck 
wit. Only Ginger said nothing. 

At the “Three Merry Mar- 
iners’’ Maizie met him with 
the news that her mother 
was ill, and she could not 
come out that evening. He 
escorted her dismally to her 
home, and receiving no invita- 
tion to come in, wandered off, 
amused himself rather unsuc- 
cessfully about the town for 
some while, and eventually 
turned into a cinema. 

The flash-lamp of the attend- 
ant who showed him to his 
place lit up the figures of 
Ginger and Maizie sitting in 
the next row, and neither of 
them appeared to be seeing 
much of the film. Chum saw 
none of it. He waited, raging 
inwardly, until the couple went 
out, followed them, and con- 
fronted them in the street. 

“Oh!” gasped Maizie, em- 
barrassed for the moment, and 
then added hopefully, “you 
ain’t goin’ to fight, are yer? ”’ 

“Ah wouldn’t fight him to 
save my life. Y’arn’t worth 
it!” said Chum witheringly. 

They had fought too often 
in their lighter moments over 
trifles to do so now that the 
cause was serious, but Maizie 
did not understand. 

“Oh, ’ow dare you!” Her 
voice grew shrill. ‘“‘ Why don’t 
you ‘it ‘im, you?” This was 
to Ginger. 

** Not me—not now!” 

“Then youre a couple o’ 
cowards, that’s what you are,” 
said the girl, who was accus- 
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tomed to the quick, rough gal- 
lantry of the docks, ‘an’ I'll 
have you know that I’m not 
that short of gentlemen friends 
that I stick around with fellows 
like you!” 

She marched off in one direc- 
tion and Chum in the other; 
Ginger, after a few seconds’ 
hesitation, followed Maizie. He 
had difficulty in pacifying her, 
and she never fully understood 
the position, but before the 
Barcelone left they were for- 
mally “walking out.” The 
second shift knew it by the 
look on Chum Miller’s face. 

The voyage was one of un- 
mitigated boredom for the 
stokers. They had supposed 
that once the ship had left 
Plymouth, Ginger and Chum 
would settle back into their 
normal habits of provocation 
and retaliation, but alternate 
Saturday after Saturday went 
by and they never spoke to 
one another. If Chum knocked 
pipe ashes over Ginger in the 
berth below it was accidental, 
and Ginger took no notice of 
it; friendly exhortations to 
** give ’im one for ‘isself ’’ were 
disregarded. Gloom settled 
over the second shift, and the 
unexpressed enmity bit deeper 
and deeper into the two old 
combatants. 

It was nearly four months 
before the Barcelone touched 
at Plymouth again for two days’ 
coaling. Almost immediately 
the news was joyfully received 
in the firemen’s quarters that 
Maizie of the ‘Three Merry 
Mariners ” had married a com- 
mercial traveller and gone to 
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London with him. Ginger 
seemed philosophical about it, 
and Chum showed no par- 
ticular interest; still, it was 
felt in the stokehold that now 
that the cause of the trouble 
had gone, all would be well. 

But the effect of the griev- 
ance had grown bigger than the 
cause. Nourished by the con- 
tinual sight of each other, Chum 
and Ginger’s hatred had be- 
come a firmly rooted thing. 
It was very disappointing for 
the second shift, and to add to 
their dejection they ran into 
bad weather, which dogged 
them persistently for weeks. 
In a storm it is the watch 
on deck who are the heroes 
of popular imagination; they 
have the more spectacular part 
of the job, and the chance of 
dying in the open. It is diffi- 
cult to give an idea of the 
misery ®in the stokehold of a 
small steamer in a heavy gale ; 
if the ship founders the stokers 
are trapped, and scalded to 
death by steam when the water 
reaches the furnaces. 

“Coo, ain’t the first shift 
gettin’ it hot!” said young 
Harris. “I bet——” His 
voice trailed off abruptly as 
the Barcelone lurched sideways 
with extraordinary violence. 
In a rough sea she always rolled 
abominably, and at the mo- 
ment it was blowing a fresh 
gale. The wind had been rising 
for two days, and as the glass 
was still falling, there was 
probably worse to come. 

Harris’s remark was too obvi- 
ous to need any answer. Drawn 
and tired-looking themselves, 
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the second shift to a man were 
thinking that in half an hour 
they were due to file down to 
that reeking inferno below the 
engine-room. They had had 
a bad time on their last shift, 
and the Barcelone was pitching 
more freely now. 

Stokers are very silent men 
on the whole. No one spoke 
for a long while except the irre- 
pressible Harris. 

“Some one’s copped it,” he 
said cheerfully, hearing above 
the groaning of the Barcelone’s 
timbers the shuffle of assisted 
footsteps along the alley-way. 
“Two to one it’s Mike; ’e 
always was unlucky.” 

The first shift man, who was 
helped along by another, had 
been flung against the open 
mouth of one of the furnaces. 
Both legs were so badly burnt 
that it was impossible for him 
to carry on. They gave him 
rough-and-ready first aid with 
the oil and lint always kept 
handy. 

“Coo,” said young Harris, 
“our turn next!” 

“Shut oop!” said Chum 
Miller, whereupon Ginger, in 
order to irritate him, started a 
conversation with Harris about 
the age and weakness of the 
Barcelone. “‘ Nailsick ’’ she cer- 
tainly was; would she stand 
any more pounding than she 
was getting already if the gale 
increased ? She should have 
been scrapped long ago ; over- 
hauling was of no use in her 
condition. 

All this was perfectly true, 
but it was not a propitious 
moment in which to discuss it. 
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The Barcelone’s movements 
were growing more and more 
erratic. As the big seas caught 
her, she shivered under the 
impact of the water, and then 
lifted herself clumsily and 
surged forward, groaning with 
the effort ; once over the top of 
the wave she pitched into the 
trough with an increasing roll 
and wallowed sluggishly, un- 
able to regain her way. 

The second shift took over. 
The heat in the stokehold would 
have overpowered any one un- 
accustomed to it. It was worse 
than usual, because the Barce- 
lone was shoving her nose 
straight into the gale, and the 
engine-room was calling con- 
tinually for more _ steam. 
Stripped to the waist, the men 
were running with sweat before 
the end of the first minute. 
As the light from the furnaces 
picked out for a moment, in 
detailed clearness, a bare arm 
or side or shoulder, leaving the 
rest in obscurity, the stokers 
looked like demons at work. 
The hot floor tilted and shook 
under their feet. When the 
Barcelone’s stern lifted clear of 
the water, and the racing screw 
threatened to shake her old 
plates apart, they were thrown 
forward towards the furnaces, 
with no support or protection 
but the long- handled shovels 
with which they worked. They 
lurched against each other, and 
against the blistering bars, 
and, cursing, shovelled without 
pause, while white-faced engin- 
eers crept through the narrow 
dark passage from the engine- 
room companion way, and 
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begged and threatened alter- 
nately for more power. 

Gasping for breath, the 
second shift kept up the pres- 
sure; in those conditions it 
was humanly impossible to in- 
crease it. Ginger and Chum 
Miller performed prodigies of 
coal handling, and they escaped 
injury; young Harris was 
severely scorched on the side, 
and another stoker had an arm 
burnt. All of them were utterly 
worn out when the third shift 
took over. They stumbled back 
to their bunks, and lay there 
without moving for a while, 
taking great gulps of cleaner 
air. 

The storm was violently in- 
creasing ; it seemed impossible 
that the boat should right her- 
self at times, so deeply did she 
roll. 

“Tf the ole tub goes down,” 
muttered Ginger, the only one 
fit enough to make a joke, 
“ope it’s before our next 
shift !”’ 

Moaning as he came, a burly 
stoker with his arm raw to the 
elbow crept up from below a 
little later. 

“Pore ole third, working one 
short already,” was the only 
comment. 

“°Ere’s another—ain’t this 
a circus? I never known her 
buck like this before,’ said 
Ginger after a time. 

Two more men, incapacitated 
by hideous burns, were brought 
in, and after them came the 
second engineer, only a lad, 
grimy and red-eyed from want 
of rest. 
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“They want volunteers in 
the stokehold. None of the 
crew can be spared ; one of the 
hatches has broken. I can’t 
order any of you first and 
second shift men to come down ; 
you’ve just had an awful gruel- 
ling, or else you’re going to get 
one soon, but we must have 
steam.” His voice cracked 
with tiredness. “‘ Keeping her 
nose into it is the only hope. 
Will any of you come ? ” 

Nobody moved or spoke, 
except one of the injured stokers 
groaning and cursing in a cor- 
ner. One shift was dead-beat, 
and the other knew that it 
would be all that they could 
do to get through their next 
spell. 

“T tell you they must have 
help,’’ said the boy desperately ; 
“four of them are laid off. 
Now then, Carter? Wilson ? 
Hughes? I don’t ask you to 
work a full double shift ; take 
it in half-hour spells between 
you.” 

They avoided his eyes, look- 
ing down sheepishly. 

* Ah’ll go—full shift,” said 
Chum Miller, and instantly 
Ginger offered too, not to be 
outdone. 

The young engineer merely 
nodded, and stumbled back to 
the racket and stench of the 
engine-room. 

Heroism passes unnoticed in 
the stokehold. Only the Barce- 
lone’s stokers could guess what 
those two, already strained 
nearly to the limit of endur- 
ance, went through together 
when they worked two shifts 
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on end in a gale, replacing four 
men between them. They could 
not speak to each other, of 
course, but each saw and mar- 
velled at the other, holding 
on by dogged will power, when 
it seemed that human nerves 
could stand no more. 

Ginger collapsed when the 
fresh shift came on, and the 
big north countryman, sick 
and haggard himself, helped 
him back to their quarters. 
The Barcelone rode out the 
gale. 

On the following Saturday, 
in calm weather, the second 
shift sprawled about, enjoying 
their extra leisure and thinking 
regretfully of the good old days 
when Ginger and Chum Miller 
could be relied on for amuse- 
ment. Hardened constitutions 
had already thrown off the 
effect of the ordeal in the gale, 
and neither of the two men 
looked any the worse for it, 
but the rest of the stokehold 
crew had grown too accus- 
tomed to their attitude of 
silent animosity to expect any 
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further entertainment from 
them. Yet—— ; 

“Ah know some ’un whose 
trousers arn’t their own!” 
rumbled the deep voice of 
Chum Miller, apparently ad- 
dressing the beams above. 

The second shift stirred. 
It was the primitive, time- 
honoured insult of the stoke- 
hold, and in the days gone by 
would have brought an instant 
retort, but now—— 

“’Oo’s arn’t ?”’ said Ginger 
snappishly. 

(“Two to one on Ginger!” 
breathed Bill Martin raptur- 
ously. “I take you!” said 
Harris in the same hushed 
tone.) 

““There’s some people,” said 
Chum, still speaking in an irri- 
tating, impersonal way, “as 
always think they’re being 
talked to when they arn’t.” 

“Ho, do they, you dirty 
lump o’ Yorkshire pudde a 

It was a wonderful scrap, 
which Ginger won on points. 
The stokehold feud had begun 
again, and all was well. 

















WHITE MAN’S GROUND. 


BY SELIM. 


It is now nearly thirty years 
since I was in charge of the 
district of Akele, in what is 
now, I believe, the Western 
Province of Southern Nigeria. 
My headquarters were on the 
banks of a tributary of the 
Cross River, swift and deep, 
but not very wide. It was the 
first district of which I had 
had sole charge, and I was very 
proud of it. With the help 
of a European carpenter: and 
half a dozen natives I designed 
and built the wooden mess- 
house, and a very pretty little 
place it was, infinitely more 
sightly than the “tin” mon- 
strosities which did duty for 
mess-houses at Old Calabar 
and Bonny. We also con- 
structed a* small wharf, and I 
laid out and planted a short 
avenue of palms between the 
mess - house and the wharf. 
Very proud of it I was, and 
very pleased with myself when 
it was finished. I suppose 
there is no trace of it left now, 
for it was abandoned for a 
healthier site in the first or 
second year of this century, 
though it was still in use as 
a “‘ Rest House” and in fair 
condition when I last saw it 


in 1908. 
I had another reason for 
being proud: I had had no 


trouble with the natives. I 
got on very well with them 





indeed, and they seemed to 
like me. My last tour of 
service had been in the country 
of those horrible Eku Mekus 
(the Silent Ones) on the north 
bank of the Niger in behind 
Asaba, and I greatly appre- 
ciated the change from those 
grim and murderous warriors 
to the quiet people of Akele. 

The chief—he called himself 
“king ’—of that part of my 
district in which my head- 
quarters stood had a name 
that sounded like “ Jacky,” 
and that is what we called 
him, and he answered to it 
cheerfully. He was a fine 
figure of a man, somewhere 
about forty I should say, 
though it is hard sometimes 
to judge a negro’s age. He 
had a sort of herald who always 
accompanied him on his visits, 
and who carried messages to 
and from him. We called him 
“Old Tom,” and he well de- 
served the name, for the amount 
of “ squareface ” (gin) he could 
drink without turning a hair 
was amazing. 

He, too, was a fine man, 
in spite of his age. He stood 
about six feet two, was as 
straight as a dart, though he 
must have been over seventy, 
and his hair was snow-white. 
He always carried a sort of 
wand of office, a long straight 
staff bound round all up its 
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length with copper wire. We 
called him ‘Copper stick in 
waiting.” He spoke English 
of a sort, and his mouth 
seemed set in a perpetual grin. 

The trouble came towards 
the end of my first year there, 
when I was beginning to think 
about leave. We got leave 
every year then, and we needed 
it. I was alone at the time, 
for the doctor had died three 
weeks before of blackwater. 
He was the fifth white man to 
die at Akele that year, the 
carpenter and three “‘ travelling 
officers ’’ being the others. The 
climate was pretty deadly then, 
or perhaps we did not under- 
stand it. 

Jacky and Old Tom had got 
into a habit of coming to see 
me two or three times a week. 
They used to come in the 
mornings and drink “square- 
face ’’ till I wondergd how they 
could stand or see. It did not 
affect them in the least; it 
would have killed me. 

These visits suddenly ceased, 
and for nearly a fortnight 
neither Jacky nor Old Tom 
came near me. I did not 
understand it at all, for we 
had had no quarrel or the least 
semblance of one, and I did 
not like it. My interpreter, 
a man of the same race but a 
different tribe, was plainly 
growing very uneasy. He said 
that the Ju-Ju men, the priests, 
were stirring up trouble, and 
he was most probably right. 
They were at the bottom of 
all the trouble all over the 
country at that time; there 
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was never a month in all my 
years of service when there 
was not a little war—we called 
them “shows ”—going on some- 
where or other out there, and 
in every case the trouble could 
be traced to the priests. 

At last—it was a Sunday 
evening—the interpreter rushed 
into my room in a state of 
absolute panic. He said that 
he had just been down to the 
neighbouring village, and found 
that all the women and children 
had left it, and that all the 
live stock had been driven off. 
There could be no misreading 
such signs as these, and I saw 
that if I would save my life 
I must be prepared to get away 
at once. Resistance was out 
of the question: my total 
force consisted of three native 
policemen, and though they 
were armed with Martini car- 
bines, I knew that they could 
be safely trusted to run away 
at the first shot. 

Steam launches were not so 
plentiful then as I hear they 
are now, and my district was 
not provided with one; but 
I had a good whaleboat and 
six stout Kroo boys to man 
it, and there are no better 
boatmen in the world than 
Kroo boys. They are plucky 
enough too, but I had no arms 
for them, and they are not 
much good onjland. 

“There was” about £100 in 
silver in the,office, and this, 
with some of the most im- 
portant papers and some tinned 
provisions, I had carried down 
to the boat. The Kroo boys, 
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the policemen, my two house 
boys, and the _ interpreter 
scrambled in as fast as they 
could, and begged me to be 
off at once. 

But I felt that I could not 
present myself at headquarters 
without something definite to 


report. Suppose it was a false 
alarm! What a fool I should 
look! After all, I had only 


the word of a panic-stricken 
native, and the fact that Jacky 
had not been to see me for a 
fortnight, to go on; I did not 
even know for certain that the 
village was deserted. So, al- 
though I was beginning to 
quake, I told the boatmen to 
wait for me at the wharf while 
I reconnoitred a bit. I ordered 
the policemen to come with 
me, but they flatly refused, 
and urged me to get away at 
once. 

Fortunately the night was 
dark, but not too dark for me 
to see my way. I stole gently 
past the mess-house, and—I 
was in a blue funk by then— 
through the deserted village. 
I remember I called it that in 
my mind, and, idiotic as it 
may seem, I thought of Gold- 
smith. 

Once past the village I was 
in the bush, and the futility 
of going on struck me at once ; 
I could not see three yards 
in front of my face. I stopped 
and listened, but could not 
hear a sound. It was like 
being back in the!Eku Mekus’ 
country again, and, indeed, 
the natives of Akele turned out 
to be very much like them in 
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their methods of warfare. They 
never make a sound till they 
attack; they get through the 
bush as silently as snakes, and 
strike before you know they 
are anywhere near. 

I listened intently for about 
five minutes, and those five 
minutes were very nearly my 
undoing ; the silence was pro- 
found, till suddenly and quite 
close to me a horn or conch 
was blown. 

I turned at once and started 
to run for the boat, but I was 
very nearly too late. As I 
emerged into the open three 
men sprang at me. I shot 
two with my revolver, the third 
stumbled or flinched, I don’t 
know which, and I got through. 
I dashed at full speed through 
the empty village, several shots 
being fired at me as I ran. 
Fortunately bundooks (long 
flint-lock guns) do not shoot 
very straight. It was pretty 
dark, and I was sprinting for 
all I was worth, so I got away 
untouched. 

But I was in most deadly 
fear. There flashed across my 
mind, ‘‘ Suppose the shots have 
frightened the men and the 
boat has started.” I knew 
that all in the boat, even the 
Kroo boys, were in a state of 
panic ; they knew, and I knew, 
the horrible fate of those who 
fell into the hands of these 
cannibals, for cannibals they 
were, aS were practically all 
natives then in the Niger Delta 
and right down to the Cam- 
eroons and beyond ; they knew, 
and I knew, the horrible ob- 
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scene tortures they inflicted on 
their victims, the dreadful lin- 
gering death. 

I got through the village, 
dashed past the mess-house 
and down the avenue to the 
wharf, only to find that my 
worst fears were realised, and 
the boat was gone. 

I have gone through many 
“scraps ’’ in my time and been 
in many tight corners, and I 
hope I have behaved as well 
as most, though I have known 
what fear is many times; but 
never before or since have I 
known such fear as then. All 
that I had heard of native 
cruelty—and seen too—crowded 
back in my mind with paralys- 
ing force. The stream before 
me, then as now, was infested 
with crocodiles, but Jacky’s 
men were close behind me, and 
any fate was better than falling 
into their hands—I dived into 
the deep water off the wharf. 

Only just in time! The 
fiends reached the wharf just 
as my head emerged from the 
water. But now the darkness 
stood me in good stead. They 
could not see me, and after 
peering this way and that for 
some seconds, they blazed off 
in a direction well away from 
me. I verily believe they fired 
at the ripples made by a croco- 
dile disturbed by my dive. It 
Sounds fantastic, but I have 
always believed that. 

Paddling quietly with the 
Swift current I soon had no 
immediate fear of my pursuers ; 
but as my fear of the savages 
died down, fear of the croco- 
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diles took its place, and it 
seemed to me that I had only 
escaped a horrible fate on land 
to meet a fate almost as hor- 
rible in the water. Fortun- 
ately—and I do not think I 
could have endured much more 
—my Kroo boys had plucked 
up courage again. Once on 
their native element, and with 
a stout boat beneath them, 
they had regained confidence, 
and had come back to search 
for me as soon as they heard 
the splash and the yell I gave 
when I dived—I was not con- 
scious of having uttered a 
sound. They found me, and 
picked me up pretty well ex- 
hausted. 

I shall never forget the in- 
tense feeling of relief I ex- 
perienced as I sank down in 
the boat. Pursuit was possible, 
but not likely. Small canoes 
we could easily keep at a dis- 
tance with the three Martinis 
and my double express, and 
the only two large canoes were, 
I knew, drawn up high and 
dry on the bank. It would 
take a long time to launch 
them and get the crews together 
(about eighty or ninety to each 
canoe), and long before they 
could overtake us we should 
be out of Jacky’s country. 
He dare not pursue us beyond 
his own borders for fear of 
the neighbouring tribe, as the 
local chiefs then were very 
jealous of their ‘‘ water rights,” 
and each was kept very strictly 
to his own stretch of water, 
except when on purely trading 
journeys. 
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After an uncomfortable jour- 
ney of seven or eight days I 
landed, very stiff and _half- 
starved, at Old Calabar. I 
made my report, and it was 
decided that an expedition 
should start for my district 
at once. Little “‘ shows ”’ were 
common then, and the troops 
were always ready. Jacky was 
only a small “king,” and fifty 
men with a maxim were thought 
sufficient. 

The troops were Hausas— 
I don’t think we had begun to 
call them “ Waffs”’1 then. I 
would rather have 100 Hausas 
than 200 of any other native 
troops in the world, not even 
excepting Sikhs or Ghoorkas, 
and I have known all three ; 
they had just been armed with 
Lee-Metfords too. 

Stanley, a young subaltern 
—local captain,—was in com- 
mand. There was an English 
sergeant—a real good man,— 
a doctor, and, of course, myself 
as Political Officer, though we 
did not call ourselves that as 
they do in India. Two large 
steel canoes lashed on each 
side of a powerful steam launch 
constituted our flotilla, and off 
we started. 

When we arrived at Akele 
I was very glad to find the 
mess-house standing, though, 
of course, everything in it had 
been looted. Jacky told me 
afterwards that he had in- 
tended to use it as a sort of 
“riverside residence,” and that 
was why he had not burnt it. 
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However, I was more than 
glad to find it intact, and we 
made it our headquarters. 

And then our troubles began. 
Only those who have been 
through one of these old-time 
“shows ” can realise what it 
was like, and do what we could 
we could not find the enemy. 
There were no roads, just brown 
paths, only wide enough for 
one man to pass along at a 
time, so that if he stuck out 
his arms on either side they 
would touch the thick almost 
impenetrable bush, while the 
trees meeting overhead made a 
kind of twilight. It was like 
going through a badly lit tunnel. 

The brown path goes on 
fairly straight for seventy or 
eighty yards, and then turns 
a corner. When you come to 
the corner you see another 
seventy or eighty yards of 
brown path, and so on hour 
after hour. Every now and 
then as you turn a corner, you 
see a puff of smoke come from 
the bush near the next corner, 
and a shower of slugs comes 
Swishing amongst you. The 
said ‘“‘slugs”’ consist mostly 
of rusty nails and pieces of 
old broken cooking-pots, and 
they make ugly wounds. You 
can only fire at the puff of 
smoke, and it is a thousand 
to one against your hitting 
any one. 

After the first few hours 
Stanley had the Maxim pushed 
on in front of everybody, It 
had a light steel shield fixed 
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to it, which partly protected 
the gunners. After that, when 
a puff of smoke was seen, the 
Maxim was loosed off at it for 
twenty seconds or so, and that 
way we sometimes got one of 
the marksmen, but not always 
even then. As for fighting, 
there wasn’t a semblance of it, 
but it was a most nerve-racking 
business all the same. 

Then the flanking parties ! 
It was necessary to have a 
small party out on each flank. 
These men had to carve out 
“tunnels” for themselves. 
They first started at right 
angles to the main column, 
then turned at right angles 
again, and went on parallel 
to it, cutting “tunnels” all 
the way ; and the main column 
had to regulate its pace by the 
flanking parties. We some- 
times hardly made five miles 
in a day. And then the heat! 
The flies! The mosquitoes ! 
The difficulty in getting water ! 
It was wellnigh intolerable. 
Moreover, our 400 carriers, re- 
cruited from a neighbouring 
tribe, were even more exas- 
perating than carriers usually 
are. 

Every now and then we came 
upon a native village, which 
we solemnly burnt. This 
pleased us, but didn’t hurt 
the natives much. Everything 
movable had been carried off, 
and we had neither the time 
nor the means to destroy the 
tough mud walls. jIt would 
not take more than five or 
six days to reroof any of their 
villages. 
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After about three weeks of 
this we returned to Akele. 
We had traversed the country 
in all directions—Jacky’s coun- 
try was’enly about twenty miles 
Square,—and had utterly failed 
to bring the enemy to action. 
We had killed five of the enemy 
for certain, and killed or 
wounded perhaps about a dozen 
more. We had one Hausa 
killed and eight wounded ; we 
had used up a lot of Maxim 
ammunition, and nearly all our 
stores. We all had fever more 
or less, and we were, all of us, 
heartily sick and tired of the 
whole business. 

Poor Stanley! He had been 
so tremendously keen; he was 
not one of those subs who came 
out there for financial reasons, 
as many of them did at that 
time, attracted by the very 
high rate of pay. He had 
money of his own, and bis only 
reason for coming out had been 
to see active service and ad- 
vance himself in his chosen 
profession. He had been so 
overjoyed at receiving an in- 
dependent command, and had 
set out with such high hopes. 
Moreover, I will say this, he 
had shown himself to be a 
skilful as well as a careful 
leader, plucky, untiring, and 
outwardly cheerful through it 
all. Our utter failure so far 
was a bitter disappointment 
to him. 

We held a council after our 
evening meal, and we called 
in the sergeant to assist in our 
deliberations. 

“Tell me, you men,” said 
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Stanley, ‘‘is there anything I 
have done which I should not 
have done? Is there anything 
I have not done which. should 
have done ? ” L 

“Not that I can see,” said 
the doctor. 

“Nor I, sir,” said the ser- 
geant. 

“What do you say?” said 
Stanley to me. 

“Well,” said I, “I have 
been through three shows before, 
as you know, and I can only 
say that I haven’t seen one 
better handled or better led 
than this.”’ 

“Thanks, old chap, that’s 
some consolation at any rate ; 
but what the blazes am I to 
do now? Send for reinforce- 
ments? If I do I shall never 
hear the end of it; I shall be 
a laughing-stock from one end 
of the country to the other. 
Fifty men were considered suffi- 
cient to smash this tinpot 
“king,” and so they would be 
if I could only find him. The 
chief would be coming up here 
himself in a rage, and I should 
get a large piece of his mind.” 

** Don’t be afraid of that, old 
man,” I said. ‘‘ The chief has 
been on too many shows him- 
self to blame you; he has been 
in the same fix himself before 
now, a8 I very well know. I 
should send for reinforcements 
at once if I were you. Your 
force is too small to divide, 
but if two or three columns were 
operating in different direc- 
tions, one or the other of them 
would be sure to corner old 
Jacky.” 
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“That’s all very well,” said 
Stanley. ‘But in that case 
it would no longer be my show ; 
a@ senior officer would be sent 
up in command, and he would 
eventually get all the credit, 
even if it was my column which 
brought Jacky to book, and 
after the cursed luck I have 
had so far, I’m dam’ sure it 
would be some other fellow’s 
column.”’ 

Just then my native boy 
came in. 

** Qld Tom want you, sah.” 

“What!” said I. “ Bring 
him in at once.” 

In came Old Tom in his 
voluminous white robe that 
looked so like a Roman toga, 
and carrying his ‘‘ copper stick ” 
as usual. 

‘The king greet you, sah,” 
said he to me. 

“Greet the king for me,” I 
said, “and ask him why the 
devil he tried to cut my throat 
six weeks ago.” 

Old Tom grinned, but he 
took no other notice of my 


question. 

“The king greet you, 
sah,” he said again, “and 
he say he want for fight 
you.” 


** Good Lord ! ” said Stanley, 
jumping up; “then why the 
blazes doesn’t he fight us? 
We’ve been wanting to fight 
him, and trying our damnedest 
to fight him for the last three 
weeks.” 

“The king say, sah,” said 
Old Tom, turning to Stanley, 
“you hab gun dat shoot all 
day (the Maxim), no be fair. 
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Suppose you no use dem gun, 
the king fight you.” 

We were all so taken aback 
by this novel proposition that 
no one spoke for at least a 
minute. Old Tom went on 
grinning, the sergeant grinned, 
and I believe I did too. Stanley 
was staring straight before him 
into the night. 

“Tll do it, damned if I 
don’t,” said he at last. ‘“‘ Look 
here, Old Tom, if our gun no 
fair, it no be fair for your king 
to fight in bush when we no 
see him. You savvy dem 
‘white man’s ground ’? ” 

“Savvy,” said Old Tom. 

“Tell your king suppose he 
fight me on white man’s ground, 
I no use dem gun.” 

“T go, sah,” said Old Tom. 
“To-morrow I come back.” 

I told my boy to give him 
a good shot of ‘ squareface,”’ 
and he departed grinning more 
than ever. 

“White man’s ground ” was 
the name the natives had given 
to an open space about four 
miles to the north of us. Some 
idiot had tried to grow cotton 
there a couple of years before. 
He had got the concession from 
Jacky, and had had the ground 
cleared and planted. It came 
to nothing; the soil was quite 
unsuitable. I had often passed 
over the spot, and seen the 
remains of the crop: it all 
turned black. The space was 
roughly a circle about a thou- 
sand yards in diameter. 

AS you may suppose, we had 
a lot of talk about the matter 
both that night and the next 
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day. I did not like it at all, 
and said so. The more I 
thought of it the less I liked 
it. I had had too much ex- 
perience of native treachery— 
of Jacky’s in particular,—and 
I did not expect for one moment 
that he would give us a “ square 
deal.’”’ However, I was wrong, 
as you shall hear. 

Old Tom duly returned the 
next night, and said that Jacky 
was quite agreeable to fight on 
the ground selected, and he 
actually asked Stanley — it 
sounds unbelievable, but it is 
absolutely true—if next Thurs- 
day would suit him, for all the 
world as if he were asking him 
to dinner. 

Stanley told him gravely 
that Thursday would suit him 
very well. Old Tom departed 
with more “ squareface”’ in- 
side him (and still grinning), 
and so we stood committed. 

On Thursday we started very 
early, and Stanley neglected 
none of his former precautions, 
as I had half-feared he would. 
We made our way to the field 
of battle with the Maxim in 
front as usual, and with parties 
out on each flank, so that it 
was nearly two in the after- 
noon before we reached our 
destination. 

When we got out of the bush 
Stanley deployed his men, and 
sent the Maxim to the rear. 
He put it in my charge, with 
strict orders that it was not 
to be used in the open. It was 
blazing hot, and we felt it the 
more after the shade in the 
bush. The ground was covered 
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with coarse grass and weeds, 
and here and there with the 
remains of the cotton. 

Stanley advanced slowly and 
cautiously, with his flanks 
slightly thrown back, uncer- 
tain from which point of the 
compass the enemy would make 
their attack—that is, if they 
did attack—for, of course, the 
whole thing might have been 
just a ruse to get us away from 
the river, or to lead us into 
some trap. This is what I had 
feared all along, and Stanley, 
in his eagerness to finish the 
business himself, had risked 
it. However, Jacky turned 
out to be a sportsman, and 
@ very brave sportsman at 
that. He made a direct frontal 
attack. 

When we had advanced very 
slowly and cautiously about 
300 yards, Jacky and his men 
burst out of the bush right 
opposite us with ear-splitting 
yells, and the great battle 
began. 

They came on first in a dense 
mass—Jacky well in front,— 
about 800 of them I should 
say, but, of course, in that 
formation they had no chance. 
The Hausas are not crack shots, 
but they are fairly useful, and 
up to 500 yards pretty deadly, 
and they could hardly miss that 
mass of humanity at that 
range ; they were very steady, 
too. The ‘“ bundooks,” with 
which Jacky’s men were armed, 
will not carry more than 150 
yards. 

«The enemy did not get to 
within 300 yards of us, and 
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after losing very heavily, they 
fell back to the bush again. 
In about an hour they came on 
again scattered over a wide 
front. They got on much better 
then, and many of them got 
near enough to loose off their 
bundooks. We began to get 
a taste of the slugs, and the 
doctor became busy. They 
also enveloped our flanks, and 
began to work round towards 
our rear, and for a little while 
matters looked a bit ugly. I 
know I had to keep a tight 
hold on the crew of the Maxim 
to prevent them bringing it 
into action. However, the 
Hausas were very steady, Stan- 
ley and the sergeant setting a 
splendid example, and _ the 
enemy, brave as they were, 
could not stand up very long 
to that deadiy fire. They stood 
it for nearly an hour, and then 
retired to the bush again. 
Jacky had been in the fore- 
front of both attacks, but came 
through without a scratch. I 
believe that the Hausas, who 
greatly admire bravery, de- 
liberately spared him. 

As soon as the enemy had 
disappeared into the bush, to 
our astonishment, Jacky and 
Old Tom, accompanied only 
by two lads, reappeared and 
came straight towards us; 
Stanley gave orders not to fire 
at them, and Jacky came 
straight up to me. As if noth- 
ing had happened, he coolly 
asked me for some gin. 

I told him that I had none 
with me, but that if he would 
come back with me to the mess- 
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house I would give him some 
with pleasure. He came with- 
out the slightest hesitation, 
and then and there on the 
verandah of the mess-house 
we made peace. He agreed to 
return all loot, to pay 500 
goats, and I forget how much 
oil, and to give up his three 
eldest sons as hostages. Fin- 
ally, for the first and last time 
to my knowledge, he got glori- 
ously drunk, and fell asleep on 
the floor. 

We never had any more 
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trouble in the district. We 
sent Jacky’s sons down to 
Bonny to be educated (the 
school was at Ogugumanga 
then). They turned out eventu- 
ally as good specimens of na- 
tives aS you would wish to 
see. It is a great mistake, and 
very cruel, to send natives to 
be educated in England. I 
never found out for certain 
why Jacky had so suddenly 
turned on me, though I have 
no doubt that my interpreter 
was right in his surmise. 
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THE PERILOUS ADVENTURES AND VICISSITUDES OF 
A NAVAL OFFICER ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


There is a tradition in the family of the writer of this narrative, Vice- 
Admiral George Vernon Jackson, that he was the prototype of Peter 


Simple. 


At any rate, it seems certain that Captain Marryat was 


acquainted with Jackson’s youthful escapades and adventurous early 
life. As his name was entered in the books of the T'rident on 5th May 
1795 at eight years of age, his official connection with the Navy may 


be said to have lasted eighty-one years. 


eighty-nine. 


a 


AT the age of fourteen, in 
the year 1801, I entered the 
Royal Navy. My name had 
been successively borne since 
1795 upon the books of the 
Trident, Minerva, Princess Au- 
gusta, and Maidstone. <A cadet- 
ship had now been obtained 
for me by my father from an 
old schoolfellow of his, named 
Sir Edward Hamilton, com- 
manding the Trent, thirty-six 
guns; and so I left home in 
charge of my father for Ports- 
mouth, where, with a £2 note 
in my pocket, I embarked in a 
cutter en route to join the 
Trent, then lying off St Malo, 
watching the movements of 
two French frigates. From 
the cutter I was shifted several 
times to other vessels, and 
after twelve days’ cruising about 
found myself safely deposited 
at last on board the good ship 
Trent. 

The appearance of the big 
ship awed and astonished me. 
Like all novices, I felt awkward 
and nervous among so many 
strange things and strange faces ; 
but a midshipman is never left 
long alone to moralise over 
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first impressions, and I was 
soon introduced after a fashion 
to my fellow-messmates, and 
initiated into the mysteries of 
a Midshipman’s berth. Here I 
enjoyed the usual entertain- 
ment bestowed upon fresh ar- 
rivals, and formed in conse- 
quence anything but an en- 
couraging opinion of the career 
before me. 

Being a stranger, I was in- 
vited to dine with the Captain. 
Just before I joined, a Mid- 
shipman had been flogged and 
turned out of the ship, and this 
fact gave my associates a capi- 
tal foundation for enlarging 
upon the Captain’s character. 
At the proper time I repaired 
to my chest to get rigged out 
for the occasion, accompanied 
by such of the Midshipmen as 
were not on duty, all anxious 
to lend a hand and overhaul 
the possessions of a new-comer. 
Every one knows the economy 
with which a younger son’s 
naval outfit is regulated, and 
the providence of my tailor 
was no exception to the rule: 
my uniform would have suited 
a shape twice my dimensions. 
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We wore knee breeches then, 
and I can laugh now at the 
absurd picture I presented in 
a pair that nearly eclipsed me. 
Do what I would, there was 
no help for it: the upper part 
of the abominable things were 
close under my arms, and the 
legs hung dangling about within 
a few inches of my heels. My 
appearance seemed to afford 
my companions unqualified 
pleasure, who, when they had 
duly supplied me with a coat 
and vest to correspond, de- 
clared with one accord that I 
was perfect. ‘‘ You must take 
your dirk,’’ said one, “‘ and this,” 
said another; and so on until 
I became so confused that I 
was quite at a loss what to do. 
By nature I was below the 
average height of boys of my 
age, and, moreover, had a pale 
face and by no means robust 
aspect, which defects consider- 
ably increased my ungainli- 
ness under the circumstances. 
My toilet finished, I joined 
the Second Lieutenant, who 
had also been invited, on his 
way to the Captain’s cabin. 
On entering we were met by 
Sir Edward, who in no wise 
reassured my failing nerves by 
exclaiming as his eyes fell upon 
me, ‘‘ Why, what the devil 
have we got here? He looks 
as if he had been swallowed 
and thrown up again.” My 
miseries had only begun. The 
ordeal of dinner was to be gone 
through, and how I was to 
act or what to do, I couldn’t 
for the life of me determine. 
The bare thought of sitting 
at the same table with such an 
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ogre was enough to stupefy 
one with terror. 

Whilst the covers were being 
removed, Sir Edward turned 
sharply towards me and said, 
“Take a glass of wine, sir.” 
“ No, sir, thank you,”’ I replied 
timidly ; but was electrified 
by his shouting out savagely, 
“What, sir. Devil take it! 
Take one directly.”’ I mechani- 
cally filled a glass, and gulped 
down the contents, which might 
have been physic for all I 
knew at the moment. ‘“ Now, 
sir,” rejoined my tormentor, 
“do you ever drink grog?” 
“No, sir, never,’ I gasped out 
faintly, expecting an order 
forthwith to drink a hogshead 
on the spot; but I was spared 
so much by his adding, “‘ Then 
I shall give orders that you 
are to have some every day ; 
you look as if you needed it.” 
I did not dare to make a worse 
exhibition of myself, but would 
have given a great deal to enjoy 
a jolly good cry. 

The sight of the dessert 
cheered me; at last dinner 
was coming to a close. I 
searcely recollect. how I man- 
aged to get thus far through 
the meal, but can easily call to 
mind being sensibly moved by 
the presence of a small bottle 
full of delicious green “ plums ” 
that stood in front of my plate. 
I resolved to make them com- 
pensate for my previous absti- 
nence. It struck me as rather 
odd that they were not touched 
for some time, and much as I 
longed to be at them, I could 
not summon up courage enough 
to begin the attack. When 
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the bottle was on the move I a dread of the Captain, we 


was again surprised at observing 
that no one took more than 
one, or two at the outside. I 
was not so moderate, but when 
my turn came, boldly sent 
five or six rolling on to my 
plate. ‘Put all those back 
again sir, but one,’ thundered 
our host, ‘and if you like 
that you shall have all the 
rest.”’ I believe that I replaced 
them with my fingers, but I 
will not be certain, and then 
put the remaining one in my 
mouth, only to find myself 
in a ridiculous predicament 
with every one at the table 
enjoying the joke. As all 
things have an end, so had my 
memorable dinner with the 
Captain of the Trent, and right 
glad I was when dismissed. 
Sir Edward would not let me 
depart in peace. Ere I had 
gained the cabin door he cried, 
** Look ye here, sir, go at once 
to the ship’s tailor and have a 
fathom cut off those infernal 
tails of yours.” 

It was not long before I 
learnt the characters and dis- 
positions of my messmates. 
There were six or seven of us, 
two only of whose names I can 
remember: one being a kind- 
hearted and gentlemanly youth, 
and the other as much the 
reverse as he could possibly be. 
I will call the latter Wiggins 
for the sake of his descendants, 
who would not be proud of his 
history. He was cock of the 
walk, and a disagreeable tyran- 
nical fellow: hated, but feared 
by all in the Midshipmen’s 
mess. Had it not been for 


should have got to blows much 
sooner than we did. The men 
were cleaning the steerage one 
morning and I wished to go to 
my chest, but I was forbidden 
to do so by Wiggins. I per- 
sisted, and was about to accom- 
plish my purpose when he ran 
up as I was stooping to raise 
the lid and brutally inflicted 
a kick upon my face. This 
was a casus belli with a ven- 
geance, and without one in- 
stant’s consideration I sprang 
upon him with the ferocity of 
a young tiger. He was not 
prepared for the assault, never 
dreaming that one so inferior 
to him in size would show 
fight. He was mistaken—the 
sequel proved his worth, and 
stamped him always afterwards 
as a coward. He was over- 
powered in a few seconds, and 
went forth from the affray 
with a sound drubbing and 
with a very conspicuous eye. 
The fight was hardly over when 
I repented my rashness, and 
positively trembled in my shoes 
lest it should reach the ears of 
the Captain. My alarm doubled 
as Wiggins’s eye grew blacker, 
and a council was held to debate 
what was best to be done. 
The Midshipmen were on my 
side, and a solemn promise 
was extorted from Wiggins that 
the cause of his disfigurement 
should be kept a secret, and 
some plausible story invented 
to account for it. Unfortu- 
nately for my peace of mind, 
Wiggins had the afternoon 
watch with me, and when the 
Captain went on deck it would 
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be next to impossible to avoid 
discovery. 

Sir Edward was one of those 
men who allow nothing to 
escape them. He could see 
through a plank a little farther 
than most of his fellow-crea- 
tures, and, seeing, would follow 
up his -observations with a 
pertinacity that defied inter- 
ruption. Despite the agree- 
ment between us, I knew that 
Wiggins was not to be trusted. 
He had pledged himself under 
compulsion, and, like all van- 
quished bullies, had done so 
with a very bad grace. There 
was a surly hang-dog look 
about that damaged eye that 
promised mischief, and I pre- 
pared myself to guard against 
treachery. Our watch had be- 
gun, and with it my new 
troubles, for Wiggins lost no 
opportunity of making the 
object of his grievance apparent 
to everybody. Many were the 
dodges and shifts to which I 
resorted in order to get between 
him and the dangerous side 
of the quarter-deck, but without 
avail. The Lieutenant of the 
watch soon remarked it, and 
called out, ‘‘Halloa, Mr Wiggins, 
where did you get that black 
eye?” ‘Mr Jackson gave it 
to me, sir.” ‘“‘ Well, I must say 
you have begun early, young- 
ster,’’ rejoined the Lieutenant ; 
whilst Wiggins, with a trium- 
phant leer, rolled the dis- 
coloured orb towards me. I 
stood aghast, not knowing what 
was about to happen, looking 
first at the Lieutenant and 
then at the paltry fellow at my 
side. At this juncture the 
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Captain appeared, and the Lieu- 
tenant left us. Wiggins gave 
ah avenging grin, and seemed 
vastly to relish my discom- 
fiture. But his malice was 
frustrated, for the Lieutenant, 
I have reason to think, was my 
friend. Wiggins gained no pro- 
fit by his breach of faith, and 
no more notice was taken of 
the occurrence. 

This contretemps was of use 
to me, as it secured me during 
the remainder of my stay on 
board from fresh disturbance, 
and effectually reduced Wiggins 
to his proper level. 

I should be loth to say what 
my opinion of Sir Edward 
Hamilton might have become 
had I stopped much longer in 
the Trent. As each day passed, 
so did I conceive new terrors 
of this man. A more uncom- 
promising disciplinarian did not 
exist, or one less scrupulous 
in exacting the due fulfilment 
of his orders, whatever they 
were. To give a notion of 
what he could say in a com- 
paratively sober moment, I 
will relate part of a conversa- 
tion which I overheard be- 
tween him and a Lieutenant 
as they paced the deck together 
one afternoon. The Lieutenant 
remarked in a quiet tone of 
voice, in reply to some expres- 
sion from the Captain, ‘‘ You 
are mistaken, sir, I assure you ; 
I had not the slightest inten- 
tion to offend you.” “ Offend 
me, sir!” cried Sir Edward, 
stopping short and confronting 
him, “offend me, sir! By God, 
if I suspected such a thing, I 
would go down to my cabin 
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and fetch a sword and cut you 
down to the deck!” Sir Ed- 
ward was subsequently relieved 
of all future command because 
of his excessive severity. 

The Trent was in excellent 
order ; indeed, as regards dis- 
cipline and the general effi- 
ciency of her company she was 
equal, if not superior, to any 
other frigate afloat ; but these 
qualities had all been promoted 
at no small sacrifice of human- 
ity. No sailor was allowed to 
walk from one place to another 
on deck, and woe betide the 
unfortunate fellow who halted 
in his run aloft, unless expressly 
bidden to do so for some par- 
ticular purpose. The “cat” 
was incessantly at work. Did 
a@ man approach at a walk 
when called by a Midshipman, 
instead of running for his life, 
the penalty he paid for this 
offence was a “starting” at 
the hands of the Boatswain’s 
mate. 

After I had been some time 
in the Trent, Sir Edward de- 
clared himself incapable of ful- 
filling his promise to my father 
of giving me a permanent rat- 
ing on his ship, and I was 
handed over without much more 
ado to Captain Rotheram of 
the Lapwing, 28 guns, to which 
vessel I was transferred—not 
at all sorry for the exchange— 
and rated accordingly. 

On board the Lapwing I 
found nothing in the shape of 
mess traps in the Midshipmen’s 
berth but a large wooden bowl. 
Like the plan adopted at the 
thieves’ ordinary, the food was 
placed on the table, and the 
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means for its consumption left 
entirely to the resources of the 
consumers. Clasp-knives pre- 
vailed at meal times, and such 
other aids to dissection as the 
Midshipmen might have at 
hand. Being minus such pro- 
perty, but gifted with an ex- 
cellent appetite, I dispensed 
with ceremony of every kind, 
and made a grab at the con- 
tents of the bowl. This pro- 
ceeding, however, was sum- 
marily denounced by the others, 
who declared such conduct un- 
becoming the society of gentle- 
men, and they threatened to 
chalk my fingers if I repeated 
it. The Sergeant of Marines 
charitably lent me a knife and 
spoon until I could supply 
myself, taking care at the same 
time to keep them always in 
sight and reclaim them when 
done with, a precaution he 
excused himself for taking by 
referring to the propensities of 
the boy who attended our mess. 

After remaining inactive for 
some weeks, the Lapwing was 
ordered to Plymouth, and as 
the Captain’s wife was living 
there, strange to say the order 
was obeyed with alacrity. We 
started in almost a gale of 
wind, in which we could only 
just lay our course. The Cap- 
tain must have had a very 
pleasant lady for his wife, and 
despite the weather he carried 
a very heavy press of sail. In 
this trip we were struck by 
one of those extraordinary seas 
for which there is no account- 
ing, and against which it is 
impossible to guard. They 
seem to be caused by the waves 
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meeting in opposite directions, 
and are very ugly things to 
come across. The shock we 
sustained fairly started five 
bolts of our main chains, and 
strained several of the planks. 
The sail was shortened in a 
trice, and a large hawser passed 
over one of the tops, and made 
fast on either side to keep the 
masts from going overboard. 
At Plymouth my real adven- 
tures may be said to have 
begun. The jolly-boat was 
sent ashore with a _ hospital 
party, and as I had asked leave 
to do so, I accompanied it. 
When the men were landed, 
I volunteered to remain and 
look after the boat. Permis- 
sion was readily accorded, but 
before the Doctor’s mate left, 
he fumbled about in his pocket, 
and then inquired of me whether 
I had brought any money from 
the ship. I showed him my 
two-pound note, which he 
directly ‘‘ borrowed ”’ and then 
disappeared. I was delighted 
to have a boat all to myself, 
and began to pole about, never 
dreaming of the tide, which 
soon went out and deposited 
me helpless upon the mud. 
There I remained until it came 
in again, and the Doctor’s mate 
and boat’s crew returned. It 
was getting dark when we 
Shoved off for the ship, and 
a Squall was springing up. As 
it freshened we found it diffi- 
cult to make any way, and the 
waves dashed in over the boat. 
I began to feel nervous, the 
more so that the Doctor’s mate 
did not look as if he was pleased 
with our position. I must have 
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revealed my fears in my face, 
as the coxswain called out, 
“Don’t you be afraid, Mr 
Jackson ; I'll look after you.” 
As it was impossible to get on 
with safety through the squall, 
we determined to make for the 
shore again. 

As we neared it, I stood up 
to be ready to disembark, and 
the Doctor’s mate did likewise ; 
but in his anxiety to get first he 
made a rush forwards, and as 
he passed shoved me right over 
the gunwale into the water. 
Daniels, the coxswain, saw the 
accident, and as the water 
was deep, he was after me in 
@ moment; and despite the 
height and roughness of 
the waves, secured me and 
brought me on land. I had 
some minutes in the water, 
and felt half-drowned when 
rescued, but they carried me 
up to a small inn where I was 
quickly put into a warm bed 
and my clothes laid out to dry. 
In the morning I was found 
curled up like a dog under the 
sheets in the middle of the bed 
fast asleep, and none the worse 
for my ducking. I was soon 
roused and dressed, and set 
off to the boat with the Doctor’s 
mate, who on the way patronis- 
ingly informed me that after 
paying for my night’s lodging 
and giving Daniels something 
in the way of a reward for hav- 
ing saved my life, there was 
nothing left of the two pounds. 
Young and green as I was, I 
took all he said for gospel, and 
agreed not to mention that he 
had kindly saved me the trouble 
of laying out the money, should 
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I be asked any questions on 
the ship. With great fore- 
thought he enumerated a list 
of various articles in the pur- 
chase of which I could always 
account for the absence of my 
money, without the slightest 
necessity for revealing his share 
in the transaction. He spoke 
so fast in order to settle the 
matter before we reached the 
boat that I quite forgot the 
fictitious list, and only remem- 
bered the item “‘ apples,’ upon 
which he had laid some stress 
as being a source of attraction 
most fatal to the purses of sea- 
faring youths. 

As luck would have it, not 
long after the event the Cap- 
tain asked me what money I 
had on board. 

** None, sir,’’ I replied, feel- 
ing somewhat warm about the 
cheeks, and conscious of the 
duty I owed to the Doctor’s 
mate. 

“None?” said he. “Did 
you not bring any with you 
to the ship ? ” 

“Yes, sir.” 

** How much ? ” 

“Two pounds.” 

“And pray what have you 
done with that sum already ? ” 

““I—I bought some apples, 
sir,” said I, getting very con- 
fused. 

“Two pounds’ 
apples! Nonsense, boy; im- 
possible. Now go below and 
make out a list of all you have 
bought with the money.” 

I started off to obey him, 
but deuce a bit would any- 
thing come into my noddle but 
‘apples,’ so I went to my 
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friend the Doctor’s mate and 
acquainted him of the fix I 
wasin. I must admit he looked 
rather blank at the news, espe- 
cially when I told him how 
fickle my memory had been, 
and that ‘“‘ apples’ had alone 
survived the wreck. I forget 
now what he called me, but 
whatever it was, he instantly 
relented and made me out an 
appropriate account of my one 
night’s expenditure. Apples 
naturally predominated, and to 
a most unwholesome extent, so 
much so, that the Captain on 
reading the list declined still 
to credit it, and became more 
inquisitive than ever. He let 
me off at last with a caution, 
expressing also a suspicion that 
there had been more hands than 
one concerned in the mysteri- 
ous disappearance of the two 
pounds. 

We had some queer characters 
in the Lapwing. Our boatswain 
was one. <A better warrant 
officer never existed—when he 
was sober,—nor a man more 
generally liked; but his bane 
was the grog bottle. On leaving 
Plymouth we took to cruising 
off Guernsey, and were riding 
out a gale soon after our 
arrival there, when the Spitfire 
(Captain Robert Keen), an- 
other man-of-war similar to 
ourselves, dragged her anchor 
and drifted alongside of us. 
We were in such close quarters 
that the muzzles of our guns 
got into her ports, and as we 
rose and she fell, they were 
almost rent from their car- 
riages. Everything was in dire 
confusion, and all hands alive 
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save the boatswain, who, in a 
fit of drunkenness, had taken 
up his position under the break 
of the quarter-deck, and in 
the presence of the Captain 
was roaring out, ‘There she 
goes, grind away! Look at 
the . . ., there she goes.” Cap- 
tain Rotheram was in no 
humour to be trifled with, and 
had scarcely let go the flood- 
gates of his wrath upon the 
drunken boatswain, and got 
clear of the Spitfire, when, to 
the astonishment of everybody, 
a stentorian voice from the 
ship commenced to hail the 
Captain of the other vessel. 
“Captain Keen, sir,’’ shouted 
he—“ Captain Keen,’’ repeated 
the voice again and again, the 
individual addressed replying 
each time with fresh vigour. 
** Aren’t you ashamed of your- 
self, sir? ’ it continued. “Call 
yourself a sailor, sir?’ Cap- 
tain Rotheram’s amazement 
may be imagined as he ran 
from one place to another in 
vain trying to discover the 
offender, shouting as he did 
so, “I am not hailing you, 
Captain Keen; it’s some 
damned blackguard whom I'll 
catch presently.” After the 
lapse of a few minutes the 
culprit was brought to light, 
and turned out to be the 
Captain’s own servant, who, 
following the boatswain’s ex- 
ample, had been taking a drop 
too much, and was amusing 
himself at his master’s expense 
by hailing the Spitfire from 
the quarter-gallery of the Cap- 
tain’s cabin. When called upon 
to answer his absurd miscon- 
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duct, he began to howl most 
piteously, and beseeched the 
Captain as he loved him to give 
him ‘“‘a dozen.” ‘Flog me, 
sir; do, sir—I’m a scoundrel, 
sir. Please give me a dozen, 
sir.” He, like the boatswain, 
was also a good and valuable 
man when sober, and as this 
was his first serious short- 
coming, the Captain ordered 
him to be tied to the rigging 
instead of granting his request. 
I could not help thinking what 
his fate would have been under 
Sir Edward Hamilton. 

As the Prince of Wales was 
recruiting himself at Brighton, 
we were instructed to proceed 
there, and lay off to be in 
attendance on his Royal High- 
ness. Proceeding thither, we 
passed a sunken ship with her 
top-gallant masts visible out 
of the water. On consequent 
inquiry, we were informed that 
a boy had been saved out of the 
wreck by some fishermen not 
long before, whose testimony 
afterwards went to prove that 
the ship had been scuttled to 
gain the insurance, but not in 
sufficiently deep water. As 
events showed, the Captain 
had forgotten to insure his 
own neck also against the 
possible consequences of his 
villainy ; for he was convicted 
of the crime and hanged. 

When relieved from duty at 
Brighton, and during a Sun- 
day’s cruise off Beachy Head, 
we ran aground upon the Sover- 
eign Shoal—an accident that 
was generally attributed by 
the sailors to a sermon which 
had been preached on board 
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by aclergyman passenger. With 
considerable hard work and the 
exertion of many ingenious 
contrivances, we managed to 
float her again, not, however, 
without springing a dangerous 
leak, through which it was 
calculated the water came in 
at the rate of nine feet an hour. 
By unremitting labour at the 
pumps, we kept her up>long 
enough to reach Sheerness, when 
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Mr Coffin, the Commissioner 
at Sheerness, was an awful 
character in the eyes of most 
youngsters in the Navy to 
whom he was known person- 
ally or by repute, and no one 
cared to go before him twice. 
It was my turn to wait upon 
him, and I came in for a treat 
at once. “Sir, you have come 
into my presence without a 
cocked hat in opposition to the 
rules of the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty. I 
therefore decline to give you 
your pay.” Captain Rotheram, 
who was present, took hold of 
my arm and led me up to an- 
other Midshipman who sported 
the article in requisition and 
transferred it, pro tem, from 
his head to mine, and thus 
supplied the omission. The 
Midshipman had a head as big 
again as mine, and the hat 
nearly proved an extinguisher ; 
but it suited the purpose so 
far, and I returned to the Com- 
missioner. Despite the cocked 
hat I was still in his clutches. 
He demanded my journal— 
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the vessel went immediately 
into dock and was paid off. 
Whilst occupied in getting the 
ship off the Shoal, it was amus- 
ing to see how some women— 
forty or fifty in number—who 
were on board exerted them- 
selves at the ropes. The rules 
of the service were not always 
stringently enforced, and Jack 
often smuggled his sweetheart 
on board for a short cruise. 


about the last thing in the world 
I should have cared to put into 
the hands of such a tyrant. 
My handwriting was of the 
vilest possible description. 
Moreover, I had thoughtlessly 
beguiled many an idle hour by 
scribbling all sorts of nonsense 
in its pages, adding frequently 
such remarks on general topics 
as a volatile mind might sug- 
gest to me, who was not par- 
ticularly versed in polite lan- 
guage. I am not sure that the 
monotony of writing was not 
occasionally broken by attempts 
at a higher order of art. Where 
an uncertainty existed, in some 
places, about the spelling of a 
word, I had adopted a method 
of my own, and the whole thing 
was as unfitted as could be for 
the inspection of such a man. 
Luckily for me, the style of 
writing discouraged him from 
examining the subject - matter 
too minutely. One glance at 
the first few leaves sufficed. 
“If ever you come before me 
again, sir, with such a book as 
this, I’ll withhold your pay and 
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report you directly.”’ The great 
man looked terrific, and I got 
farther into the cocked hat for 
refuge, determining, as I quitted 
his presence, to exercise my 
talents for composition in a 
more private direction in future, 
and try to improve my “fist.” 

Mr Coffin must have been to 
naval men what I have heard 
the Proctors described as being 
to undergraduates at the Uni- 
versities. He was always turn- 
ing up when least expected, 
and asking unpleasant ques- 
tions. If he caught an officer 
in mufti, it was “‘ Your name 
and ship, sir ? ’’ and the offender 
was invariably despatched back 
on board under arrest. No 
excuse was ever allowed—go 
back he must. With old hands 
the difficulty was easily dis- 
posed of; they went to their 
ships and said nothing about 
the arrest, and to do the Com- 
missioner what little justice 
even ‘the old gentleman him- 
self’? may claim, he seldom 
followed up his game unless 
in a more than usually sour 
frame of mind. 

One story told of this person 
will exhibit a feature of his 
coarse and eccentric nature. 
A youngster of very good family 
waited on Mr Coffin, bearing 
from an aunt a letter of intro- 
duction, in which she mildly 
solicited Mr Coffin’s interest 
with the Admiralty for her 
nephew. ‘ Tell your aunt, sir,” 
he cried, “with my compli- 
ments, that I am no more to 
the Lords Commissioners than 
a louse on an elephant’s back.” 

He was a great friend of 
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Admiral Earl St Vincent, who, 
perhaps from a somewhat simi- 
lar temperament, not only culti- 
vated his intimacy, but per- 
mitted him to indulge his ec- 
centricities without restraint. 
Once on a visit to the Admiral 
he astonished his Lordship’s 
valet one morning by letting 
himself out of a window, and 
walking off with a huge brown- 
paper parcel under his arm. 
The valet reported the circum- 
stance at breakfast. ‘‘ Oh, let 
him alone,’ replied the Earl, 
“he'll be back to dinner; ” 
and so he was, though he made 
no apology for his absence 
during the day, nor for his 
strange method of exit from 
the house. He found his match 
at last. In a weak moment he 
married, and was shortly after- 
wards turned adrift by his wife 
and her mother for insisting on 
cooking his own meals in the 
kitchen of his mother-in-law’s 
house, and his wife never re- 
turned to him. 

The Carysfort was the next 
ship I joined (Captain Robert 
Fanshawe), and once more, “ere 
we parted for ever,’’ Mr Coffin 
and I came into collision. He 
went on board to make an 
advance of pay to the officers 
and men. ‘“ Your journal, sir?” 
he remarked the moment I 
stood before him. I handed 
it over, and was immediately 
refused my share of the ad- 
vance, and the Captain was 
admonished on the spot to 
withhold all allowances until 
my handwriting had consider- 
ably improved. This depriva- 
tion put me hors de combat 
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with the mess. My subscription 
was owing, and the caterer in- 
flexible. Get money I must 
anyhow, and he advised me to 
borrow from the Captain. My 
greenness was not yet all rubbed 
off, and taking him at his word 
I applied without delay. “ By 
God, sir,” said the Captain, 
but you have some brass. I 
am instructed to retain your 
pay as a punishment, and you 
have the impudence to ask me 
to hand you some money.” 
Seeing me rather shut up at 
this attack, he ceased ringing 
the changes upon my audacity, 
and on learning my motive for 
applying, kindly accommodated 
me, and increased his kindness 
by making me always write my 
journal in his cabin, where I 
could be overlooked and in- 
structed. 

When the war broke out 
again in 1803, we were at 
Shields with other men-of-war, 
engaged in the impressment of 
men for the service. Our in- 
structions were to spare no 
effort in procuring fresh hands, 
and we succeeded beyond our 
hopes. From Shields we went 
to Shetland, and I daresay 
there are people living there 
yet to whom a remembrance 
of our visit still clings. We 
calried off every able-bodied 
male we could lay our hands 
upon. I think the number 
we captured in Shetland alone 
amounted to seventy! fine young 
fellows. When the ship was 
on the: point of leaving, it 
was a melancholy sight; for 
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boatloads of women—wives, 
mothers, and sisters — came 
alongside to take leave of their 
kidnapped relatives. Being 
young at the business, I was 
not always proof against some 
of the trials I encountered 
ashore, and often repented hav- 
ing made a capture when I 
witnessed the misery it occa- 
sioned in homes hitherto happy 
and undisturbed. Our gang 
was a most effective energetic 
party, and few escaped its 
vigilance. On one occasion, 
whilst prowling about in the 
execution of our duty, I espied 
a tall handsome lad coming 
into our vicinity unawares. On 
catching sight of me he fled 
like a deer. I was young and 
active too, and started off in 
pursuit ; the race was becoming 
mine, when he made for a house 
and dashed through the open 
doorway. I was on his heels 
directly, but found myself ar- 
rested by a poor respectable- 
looking woman, who fell upon 
her knees, and beseeched me, 
with clasped hands and tears 
streaming down her face, to 
spare her boy. Her entreaties 
were joined by several young 
girls present, all of whom were 
exhibiting the same tearful pro- 
pensity. I gave in at once, and 
left the spot with a queer 
Sensation in the throat, and 
grumbling an incoherent ana- 
thema against the whole sex. 
These were strange times, when 
a@ youngster of my age could 
lay violent hands upon almost 
any man he came across and 





1 The actual number entered in the ship’s books was 65.—Ep. 
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lead him into bondage; but 
such was the law, and to resist 
it was dangerous and some- 
times productive of even greater 
evils. There is a fine touching 
old song which was composed 
about this period illustrating 
the cruelties of impressment. 
It became a universal favourite 
with the poorer classes. Such 
an influence did this song exer- 
cise upon the people that it 
was forbidden to be sung in 
public. I forget the name of 
it, but the commencing line 
was: “The voyage is passed ; 
on England’s shore.” 

Tyrannical and opposed as 
it was to the English character 
and ideals, impressment of men 
for service in the Navy was at 
the time a necessary evil. By 
fair means or foul, we were 
compelled to procure men, and 
without these forcible proce- 
dures we never could have 
manned our famous “old 
wooden walls,” or done that 
execution on the broad seas 
for which our Navy is so justly 
celebrated. 

One fact deserves notice. I 
frequently captured men who, 
though inclined to be violent 
at first, soon resigned them- 
Selves to their fate, and became 
voluntary members of the press- 
gang, to which they were very 
valuable auxiliaries. 

Our man-catching occupa- 
tions at an end, we returned 
to Portsmouth to fit out for 
Here the 
excellence of our crew was 
first displayed. We went into 
dock on a Wednesday, and 
were to leave the harbour 
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behind us the following Satur- 
day. Considering the work 
there was to be done, such 
expedition was remarkable, and 
almost unprecedented. 

We were indebted to our 
late efforts at impressment for 
as fine a body of men as ever 
sailed in a ship. We took 
their average height, and it 
was a trifle under six feet. 
Captain Fanshawe was a host 
in himself as an executive 
officer, though not twenty-one 
years of age. In addition to 
his abilities as a Commander, he 
possessed all the attributes of 
a gentleman, and was deserv- 
edly esteemed. As regards the 
Ship herself, we were also speci- 
ally favoured, as she was 
believed to be the handsomest 
frigate yet built by English 
hands. 

On the eve of our departure 
a painful incident occurred 
amongst the crew. There was 
a man distinguished from the 
rest by an unusually handsome 
person and address, and by his 
evident superiority of educa- 
tion. It was easy to see that 
at some former period of his 
life he had filled a position 
very different from the one 
which he at present occupied. 
No one, however, could draw 
from him anything of his past 
history—he became an object 
of interesting mystery to all 
hands. During the last four 
hours of his leave on shore, he 
had engaged with another sailor, 
for a small wager, to drink a 
greater quantity of spirits in a 
given time than his comrade. 
Gin was the liquor selected ; 
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and he won the stake, returning 
to the ship apparently none 
the worse for his insane con- 
tention. His “lady-love ” had 
gone on board to take leave of 
him, and he lay down upon 
the deck with his head resting 
upon her lap, and dropped off, 
as she thought, asleep. Pres- 
ently she tried to rouse him, 
and failed. One of his mess- 
mates passing, stopped and 
shook him, but to no purpose. 
Thinking that he was feigning, 
they handled him more roughly, 
but the unfortunate creature 
never moved again; he was 
stone dead. 

The first port we stopped at 
was Cork, where we met the 
Apollo (Captain Dixon), and 
collected a convoy bound for 
Madeira. We proceeded with 
strong westerly winds prevail- 
ing. Eight days later we 
boarded a Portuguese stranger, 
from whom we learnt that she 
had only lost sight of land 
that morning. This news as- 
tonished us not a little, and the 
Captain increased his sail, whilst 
the breeze sprang up into a 
gale drawing round to the 
south. Concluding that the 
Commodore with the convoy 
would be on the other tack, 
we wore round at midnight, 
knowing that he could not be 
far from the land. At daylight 
one of the merchantmen spoke 
to us, and said that she had 
touched ground. Another soon 
afterwards gave us intelligence 
of having seen several vessels 
ashore, escaping shipwreck her- 
self by a miracle. Captain Fan- 
shawe thereupon drew aS many 
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of the fleet together as he could 
find, and we continued our 
voyage. On arriving at Madeira 
all the Captains came on board, 
each telling his own story about 
the disasters of the storm which 
had separated us, and confirm- 
ing our worst anxieties. The 
Apollo had been wrecked, and 
out of sixty-nine vessels which 
had composed the convoy when 
we started from Cork harbour, 
only thirty-nine reached their 
destination. Chronometers were 
then hardly invented, and when 
we compared the various reckon- 
ings of the Captains, it was 
startling to observe the dis- 
crepancies they exhibited. One 
thing they conclusively estab- 
lished: that all the ships had 
been driven out of their course 
by one cause, and I sometimes 
ask myself the question whether 
strong north-west winds could 
divert any portion of the Gulf 
Stream to the south-east, as I 
found the same deviation to 
occur at a subsequent period 
when taking the Serapis out 
to Jamaica. None of the Cap- 
tains, though many of them 
were experienced navigators, 
could explain the cause of the 
misreckoning, which appeared 
to them to be unaccountable. 
We stayed at Madeira several 
days in the hope that some of 
the missing ships would appear, 
but as none did so, we pursued 
our journey with such vessels 
as were ready to go. At Bar- 
bados, our next rendezvous, 
we took a short spell, and were 
honoured by a visit from “‘ Lady 
Rodney.” Intimation had been 
given us of her Ladyship’s in- 
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tention, and all the necessary 
preparations were made for her 
reception. I was one of those 
deputed to meet our illustrious 
visitor, and enjoyed the privi- 
lege of handing her up the 
vessel’s side. On reaching the 
deck, I remember well, she 
sat upon one of the carronade’s 
sides, and received the officers 
presented to her with a dignity 
and grace becoming her station 
in life. The Second Lieutenant, 
a fine dashing fellow, was par- 
ticularly favoured by her Lady- 
ship, who selected his arm in 
descending to the gunroom, 
where all the dirty linen was 
made up into bundles for her 
to take ashore. 

*“* Lady Rodney ” was a sable 
washerwoman, and enjoyed a 
monopoly amongst the ships 
of war at Barbados. As black 
as a coal, and overflowing with 
her own importance, her visits 
on board, irrespective of their 
professional value, were always 
anticipated with no small degree 
of entertainment by the officers, 
who vied with each other in 
showing her that deference she 
never failed to exact from her 
clients. Her pseudonym had 
been acquired, I believe, from 
a trifling act of gallantry once 
paid her in former days by a 
noble sailor, whose name and 
title she thereupon assumed, 
and kept until the day of her 
death. In most tropical ports 
you are sure to find one or 
more noted characters of the 
Same description. The votaries 
of the washing tub comprise 
an important class, and have 
ready access to the ships in 
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harbour, where they do not 
hesitate to make themselves 
quite at home, and strike up 
a lasting, and I wish I might 
add always platonic, friendship 
with their employers. They 
are desperately jealous of any 
rival, and it is an unpardonable 
crime in their eyes.io be de- 
prived of any share of their 
accustomed privileges. AS a 
general rule, they are scrupu- 
lously honest if you happen to 
be friends; and who would 
not be on amicable terms with 
his washerwoman under such 
circumstances ? In some other 
parts of the world this class 
of person is rather to be 
dreaded than trusted. 

Apropos of their honesty, I 
may relate an event that hap- 
pened to a brother officer of 
mine a few years later which 
will tend to illustrate it. We 
were at Gibraltar awaiting 
orders, and Parker, one of the 
Lieutenants, thought it a good 
opportunity to go in for a 
general cleansing of his ward- 
robe. He was a great dandy 
in his way, and morbidly ad- 
dicted to superfine shirts with 
any quantity of pearl buttons 
down the bosoms, considered 
rather a luxury in those days. 
He never ventured into public 
assemblies without making a 
display of this conceit, and 
naturally was celebrated for 
it. During a-run of gaiety 
on shore, these precious shirts 
had become exhausted, and 
were sadly in need of a “‘ Lady 
Rodney’s ” good services. He 
therefore entrusted them to the 
care of an accommodating hand- 
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maid, who undertook the re- 
sponsible charge and promised 
to be extra punctual. A day 
or two later we received our 
orders to stazt at a few hours’ 
notice, and Parker’s consterna- 
tion may be imagined. A 
summons was despatched to 
the washerwoman, but no an- 
Swer was returned. The anchor 
was tripped—the sails bent— 
Parker distracted. At the very 
last moment a boat pushed 
alongside and a parcel was 
handed on board. Parker 
rushed forward to secure the 
treasure, and in the joy of the 
moment tendered a coin in 
excess of the expense incurred, 
and liberally declined any 
change. We sailed, and every- 
thing went smoothly with 
Parker until his watch was 
over, and he repaired to his 
cabin to put away his shirts. 
His face was a picture when 
he appeared on deck, uttering 
the most terrible maledictions 
against the woman who had 
betrayed him. The shirts were 
safe, and washed almost to a 
fault, but the buttons—‘ Devil 
a one has that imp of Satan 
left on the whole lot,” shouted 
poor Parker. The careful 
washerwoman, wise in her 
generation, and appreciating 
the value of pearl buttons, had 
made the most of a chance 
that might never fall to her 
lot again. As for Parker, un- 
fortunate man, the joke was 
too good not to be enjoyed, 
and everyone laughed at his 
mishap, nor did he hear the 
last of it for many a long day. 

The convoy was abandoned 


at Barbados, and we went 
cruising off Martinique, where 
I made my first acquaintance 
with an enemy’s cannon balls. 
We were standing in towards 
the harbour, when the Captain, 
who was spying ashore, sud- 
denly exclaimed, ‘‘ They’re 
going to fire ! ’’ and as he spoke 
a shot came whizzing over our 
foremast, followed by others, 
all well directed, but much too 
high to do us any harm. One 
only gave us the least concern : 
it passed between our main 
and foremast, about two or 
three feet above the hammock 
nettings. This was the occa- 
sion of a bit of pleasantry at 
the expense of a Midshipman, 
that we youngsters did not forget 
in a hurry. He was standing 
at the moment close under the 
spot where the shot passed, and 
instinctively bent down his 
head as it flew over. The Cap- 
tain perceiving what he did, 
said, smiling, whilst he imitated 
the gesture with his finger, 
“That won’t save you, Jerry, 
that won’t save you.” Alas 
for Jerry, he had been a big 
man amongst us, but his day 
was gone. Every one of us 
took up the Captain’s example, 
and on the slightest provoca- 
tion would perform the same 
action and cry, “That won’t 
Save you, Jerry, that won't 
Save you.” 

As nothing was to be gained 
by offering ourselves as a pass- 
ing target for our friends on 
dry land, we wore off to a more 
agreeable distance. Near Mar- 
tinique is a place called Diamond 
Rock. It was in possession of 
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the English and occupied by a 
Commander, two Lieutenants, 
and some men. One of the 
Lieutenants at the Rock in- 
sisted on trying to make me a 
disciple of the “‘ fragrant weed,”’ 
and failed most disastrously in 
his kind intentions. I became 
so horribly ill, and took such 
a dislike to him, and tobacco, 
and the place in consequence, 
that I never think of them 
without a qualm. Perhaps I 
lacked energy to persevere and 
conquer, but I have never 
touched tobacco since, and, 
perhaps, am all the better for 
it. From being considered a 
filthy indulgence, it has reached 
the character of a gentlemanly 
habit, so I must not abuse 
“‘ what all the world approves.” 
A long way off, and in the open 
air, I do not mind it much, 
and even this is a great admis- 
sion to make. There are some 
young fellows I know who, 
when they come to see me, are 
sure to have a stale pipe some- 
where in their pockets, and I 
can scent them afar off; but 
they assure me the more beastly 
a pipe looks and smells, the 
nicer it is to smoke. So much 
for taste, but all this is a digres- 
sion; but for the matter 
of that it is not likely to 
be the last I shall make on 
the way. 

Others had received permis- 
sion to land on Diamond Rock 
as well as myself, and at the 
appointed hour a boat was sent 
from the ship to take us back. 
At starting the sea was washing 
in pretty freely, and the Mid- 
shipman in charge of the boat 
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was cautioned to keep farther 
from the cliff; but, like all 
boys, he knew his duty as well 
as anybody else, and did not 
require to be told. The caution 
soon proved a necessary one, 
for a huge sea running into the 
shore curled up the cliff with 
the speed of thought, and 
falling far outwards struck the 
water with prodigious force 
not haif an oar’s length from 
our bows. A little nearer and 
we should have been success- 
fully swamped or had the 
bottom of the boat knocked 
out. No other warning was 
needed, and we quickly adopted 
the first suggestion. 

We experienced some excite- 
ment after leaving Diamond 
Rock by running the frigate 
aground, and incurred serious 
damage thereby. The Cyane 
being in sight, we signalled 
her to keep us company as 
soon as we got off, and made 
directly to English Harbour, 
Antigua. Next morning the 
carpenter ran on deck from 
the store-room, and gave the 
alarm that the ship was sinking 
by the head. The Captain 
ordered the guns overboard 
without delay. The Cyane, ob- 
serving our confusion, ran along- 
side just as the carpenter made 
a second appearance, declaring 
the alarm to be false and un- 
founded. Two of our guns 
were already gone, and two of 
our anchors. We then entered 
English Harbour, and set to 
work stripping the ship, which 
labour was soon accomplished. 
The weather here was fright- 
fully hot, and it is deserving 
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of notice how careful Captain 
Fanshawe was of his crew: 
Tunning up awnings wherever 
he could, and taking every 
possible means of protecting 
the men from the sun’s scorch- 
ing rays. His attention to this 
matter led the Commissioner 
to remark that he had done 
more for his ship’s company 
than any other Captain he had 
known. No precaution, how- 
ever, availed to ensure their 
safety. That terrible epidemic, 
“yellow fever,’ broke out 
among them, and thirteen per- 
sons were attacked, including 
the Captain, Surgeon (Robert 
Skelly), Second Lieutenant, a 
Midshipman named Campbell, 
and myself. But of that num- 
ber only Campbell and myself 
left the hospital alive. I 
cannot say how long we were 
in durance vile, but we were 
prisoners in the wards for 
several weeks, and even when 
quite convalescent, our legs 
would hardly support our 
bodies. Campbell suffered more 
than I did ; indeed the doctors 
had almost given him up. 
During the progress of the 
disease he had begun to exhibit 
its worst features, and in one 
part of his body mortification 
had commenced. The flesh 
was attacked, gradually slough- 
ing away. Next to confluent 
smallpox, I should imagine 
yellow fever to be the most 
malignant and incurable of the 
epidemic diseases. Its real 
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nature can be conceived only 
by those who have witnessed 
its horrors. The Spaniards 
call it ‘‘ vomits,’ from the 
black vomit that nearly always 
ensues, after which there is 
little or no hope of the patient’s 
recovery. When attacked by 
this accursed retching, the suf- 
ferer frequently springs up in 
his bed and expels the dark 
thick fluid from his mouth 
several feet beyond him in a 
moment of intense agony ; and 
at times the patient is sud- 
denly seized with such violent 
convulsions that the force of 
several powerful men is hardly 
sufficient to hold him down. 
This singular malady is so 
deceptive that the patient will 
sink at intervals into a calm 
and apparently refreshing sleep, 
as still as a child’s slumber, 
and start suddenly thence with- 
out the slightest warning into 
one of those terrible fits. Before 
my attack I had been con- 
stantly to the hospital in charge 
of the sick, and the sights I 
there witnessed no doubt made 
an injurious impression upon 
me, and accelerated my illness. 
On the last occasion I was 
greatly affected and depressed 
by a scene in the wards. One 
unfortunate creature lay in the 
throes of death. From every 
orifice in his body a thin bloody 
serum was oozing, and the 
natural colour of his skin was 
changed to a ghastly muddy 
yellow. To add to the hideous- 





1 Actually there were forty-seven deaths among the officers and men of the 


Carysfort during this brief epidemic. 


Some of the crew survived although 


attacked by the disease, but the mortality certainly was very heavy.—Epb. 
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ness of the spectacle, his person 
was literally swarming with 
minute white ants, called by 
the natives, I believe, ‘‘ walky- 
walky ants’’; and where the 
secretion exuded these detest- 
able insects were collected 
thickest, gathered round the 
margin of the fluid, and feasting 
upon their odious banquet. 
Wherever a dead body is they 
are certain to congregate, but 
in this instance they were too 
eager to wait until death had 
finished his work. I called the 
doctor’s attention to the case, 
and he declared it impossible 
to remedy the evil. The legs 
of the bed were standing in 
pans of water, but no other 
resources were equal to the 
emergency, and the wretched 
victim lingered on under the 
additional affliction to his ap- 
pointed hour. On quitting the 
ward, I became gradually sen- 
sible of an approaching illness : 
a feeling of oppression crept 
over me, attended by a slight 
pain in the back. I returned 
to the hospital and consulted 
the doctor, who spoke cheer- 
fully, and recommended me to 
turn in at once and submit to 
his treatment. This advice I 
declined to follow, preferring 
to go to the ship, or rather to 
the capstan house, into which 
the officers had been tem- 
porarily transferred. I reached 
the spot with difficulty—I was 
weary and giddy, and gladly 
laid down upon my cot. The 
next day I was ordered to the 
hospital whether I would or no. 
The fever was coming on, and 
made me restless and fretful. 
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On entering th’ hospital I 
flatly refused to take the room 
allotted to me, and asked to be 
put into the one at the other 
end of the building. The doctor 
kindly humoured me. Then I 
objected to the bed ; there was 
an ugly stain upon the pillow. 
“TI will not go there,” I cried. 
** A man has died in that bed ! ”’ 
“Give him another bed,” s4id 
the doctor; and after a few 
more objections had been satis- 
fied, I gave myself up entirely 
to the faculty, and prepared 
to meet the enemy. What 
occurred during the next fort- 
night I do not recollect, but as 
soon as the virulence of the 
malady had subsided, I began 
to realise the mistake I had 
made in the choice of a room. 
The window next to my bed, 
and from which I could easily 
look, commanded an uninter- 
rupted view of the dead-house 
outside, so that I could plainly 
see the bodies being carried 
there from the hospital. 

On approaching convales- 
cence, Campbell and I, hearing 
of each other’s recovery and 
eager for companionship, soon 
found opportunities of indulg- 
ing the wish, and when the 
nurses were absent would ex- 
change visits, often at the ex- 
pense of our equilibrium, being 
scarcely capable of standing 
upright for a minute at a time. 
We were discovered in the act 
one morning by the doctor, 
who, being the best of good 
fellows, promised to put us 
both into a room by ourselves 
if we engaged to wait a day 
or two longer. He kept his 
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word, and we were overjoyed 
to be together again without 
fear of disturbance. 

As our health improved our 
appetites revived, and we were 
put upon full rations, with the 
privilege of naming occasion- 
ally any particular food we 
might fancy. We took advan- 
tage of this liberty directly 
and called for roast pork, which 
was supplied to us. The sight 
of it made us ravenous, me 
especially, and an attack on 
the dish was made the moment 
it appeared. But, alas for poor 
Campbell’s judgment ! — the 
sight of the savoury meat such 
as his soul loved was enough 
for him. His knife and fork 
dropped from his grasp, and 
he fell back satisfied and sick- 
ened. Not so with me! Each 
mouthful of the dainty meal 
provoked a fresh relish, and 
before the matron’s return I 
had devoured my own share 
and Campbell’s too. She, kind 
soul, remarking how matters 
stood, brought him a large 
bowl of sago and left it beside 
him. This proved as unavail- 
ing as the pork, and he pushed 
it with loathing over to me, 
where it quickly followed after 
the pork. For a short time 
I felt contented and happy, 
but my stomach was not pre- 
pared to be taxed with such an 
unusual burden, and began to 
rebel. The result was that in 
a few hours I was suffering all 
the tortures of a greedy sur- 
feit, which completely threw 
me back and retarded my re- 
covery. Before this unlucky 
feast I had been by far the 
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stronger of the two. Now 
Campbell took the lead and 
kept it until we were discharged 
from the hospital. 

The kindness and care be- 
stowed upon us during the ill- 
ness left an indelible impres- 
sion on my mind and heart, 
and had I possessed the means 
I should certainly have re- 
quited as far as it lay in my 
power the services of the nurses 
who were in constant attend- 
ance upon myself and the other 
patients. But I was entirely 
without resources save those 
only of which a Midshipman 
could boast. 

One little event that occurred 
during my illness may be de- 
scribed, as showing how the 
mind becomes affected by fever. 
The nurses, I have said, were 
uniformly kind and attentive, 
but one of their staff was 
nearly falling a victim to my 
aberration of intellect. I had 
loudly called for a glass of 
porter in one of the attacks, 
and continued to press the 
demand so obstinately that the 
doctor ordered me one. It 
was brought in his absence, 
and although I actually par- 
took of it, and subsequently 
remembered doing so, yet on 
his next visit I repeated my 
request, and reported the nurse 
for having drunk it herself at 
my bedside. The poor girl, 
who was a young assistant 
nurse, looked astounded, and 
emphatically denied the charge ; 
but I stoutly maintained it, 
and with every apparent truth- 
fulness described the whole 
transaction, almost glowing 
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with anger the while. The 
doctor, quite deceived, sent 
for another glass, and ordered 
the girl to be flogged. Ere the 
unjust punishment was in- 
flicted my reason returned ; 
and on my being further ques- 
tioned, I was, in my turn, 
amazed at having preferred such 
an accusation against one who, 
so far from having given me a 
single cause for complaint, had 
been unremitting in her care. 
The death of Captain Fan- 
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shawe was sincerely deplored, 
and his many brilliant promises 
for the future made the event 
still more lamentable. To him 
I owed my nomination to a 
Lieutenant’s commission, which 
was not confirmed, as there was 
a Midshipman much senior to 
me in the same ship, who, poor 
fellow, died of yellow fever 
soon after promotion, when 
Captain Fanshawe was not alive 
to repeat his former kindness 
respecting me. 


Ii. 


When we left the hospital, 
Campbell and I were ordered 
to join the St Lucia, of fourteen 
guns (Captain Bettesworth). He 
was a kind and considerate 
man, with whom, though Mid- 
shipmen, we were allowed to 
mess during the brief period 
that he remained in command 
of the vessel. He was soon 
removed to a larger ship, and, 
having only one vacancy for 
a Midshipman, took Campbell 
with him. The name of the 
man who succeeded him in the 
St Lucia would soil the paper 
upon which it was written. 
He was Captain Bettesworth’s 
abomination for some cause 
imperfectly understood by his 
juniors, but which must have 
been unusually disreputable, as 
Captain Bettesworth did not 
scruple to denounce him pub- 
licly and in his own presence 
a8 a particularly bad character. 
Under this man I was called 
to serve and suffer, as will be 
seen, though not for long. On 


joining the vessel he came 
accompanied by persons as dis- 
agreeable as himself; kindred 
spirits they were in every re- 
spect. The new master had 
been mate of a merchantman. 
He was a low objectionable 
fellow, who would at one mo- 
ment be cracking unseemly 
jokes with the least on board, 
and the next assuming the 
consequence of an Admiral. 
This person was a queer mix- 
ture of a gunroom officer and 
a marine store dealer. When- 
ever he could, he cheated the 
men of their rations right and 
left, and did not hesitate to 
deprive them openly of their 
legal quantity when the meat 
was being weighed out. He 
was accordingly watched like a 
cat in the larder, and it was 
amusing to observe the men 
scrutinising his conduct at the 
scales. ‘“‘ Please, sir, take your 
thumb off the meat; you're 
pressing down the _ scales.” 
Similar interruptions frequently 
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occurred during transactions of 
the kind, to none of which he 
paid the smallest attention. 
As for the Midshipmen, we 
invariably reweighed and ex- 
amined our portions when 
handed over. It may easily 
be concluded that the discipline 
on board was not the best in 
the world, and the ship far 
from a pleasant one to be in. 
My departure from the ship 
was nigh. It was my duty 
with another Midshipman to 
take the jolly-boat ashore for 
water from time to time to a 
delicious spring that poured 
into the sea and was much 
frequented by the islanders, 
who were accustomed to water 
their horses there. In one of 
these trips I found a man in 
charge of two animals, one of 
which he was striving un- 
successfully to urge into the 
water. Like all boys, ever up 
to a spree, I jumped on land 
and asked him to let me have 
a go at the beast. He slipped 
off the horse’s back and helped 
me on, only to discover how 
sadly my equestrian education 
had been neglected. I could do 
nothing with the animal, and 
ran a chance of finding my 
proper level in ‘ quarter less 
no time.” Whilst I was sky- 
larking there happened to be 
sitting on the beach hard by 
a@ grimy, seedy-looking, old 
party, who was smoking a 


pipe and glowering at what 
was going on, with an ill- 
tempered sort of look. I had 
noticed him before to-day on 
the same spot, and took him 
to be a superannuated warrant 
officer. 
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In making a final effort to 
subdue Bucephalus, he backed 
on to some clothes that were 
lying in the sun to dry, where- 
upon the old party broke silence 
with an oath, and shouted out 
that I ought to be ashamed of 
myself injuring another person’s 
things. I excused myself on 
the score of the horse’s obsti- 
nacy, but he would not be 
mollified, and told me I had 
no business there. ‘ That’s 
my look-out,” I replied, rather 
nettled at the interference. 

“IT know your Captain, sir, 
and will report you.”’ 

““Every blackguard knows 
my Captain,’ I cried, “‘ and you 
may tell him what you like.” 

I had to rue my pertness to 
this old meddler, as he carried 
his threat into execution. On 
the following day the Captain 
came on board, and sent directly 
to all the Midshipmen, the ' 
Quartermaster, boats wain’s 
mates, &c. Campbell was back 
in the St Lucia again, having 
missed his own ship, which 
had gone suddenly to sea, 
leaving him behind; but he 
was, luckily for himself, on 
shore at this particular moment. 
The summons was duly obeyed, 
and on entering the Captain’s 
cabin we saw at a glance that 
Something unpleasant was 
brooding. Our suspense was 
cut short by the Captain order- 
ing me to be tied up; and tied 
up I was without a question 
being put or another word 
being spoken, and _ severely 
flogged. Seaton, the Second 
Midshipman, shared a similar 
infliction, and we were dis- 
missed. Midshipmen were 
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flogged in my time, but very 
rarely. It was left at the dis- 
cretion of the Captain, and 
ours was not a man to forgo 
any privilege, however uncus- 
tomary, when he had the power 
to exercise it. 

The strange and unconstitu- 
tional part of the transaction 
was that neither of us were 
asked a word on the subject of 
our offence. Only one was 
guilty, but the whole three— 
Campbell, Seaton, and myself 
—were to be made amenable 
for that one; and although we 
guessed pretty well for what 
we were punished, no one else 
was aware of the cause. 

The quondam warrant officer 
on the beach turned out to be 
a retired commander ; at least 
so we afterwards heard. 

When Campbell came back 
in. the evening and heard our 
story, he began to feel uncom- 
fortably alive to the prospects 
of the morrow. Seaton and I 
were still smarting under the 
disgrace, but the former was 
not one that said much, and 
there was no confidence be- 
tween us. With Campbell it 
was different. He and I were 
like brothers, and had our 
Secrets in Common ; sO we con- 
sulted quietly together, and 
resolved to run. Without a 
friend to advise us and com- 
pletely at the mercy of a 
tyrant, from whose brutality 
there was no chance of appeal- 
ing, we acted like a couple of 
boys, and obeyed the first 
impulse that arose. Young 
blood always boils under a 
Sense of injustice, and the 
indignity of what I assumed 
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to be an unmerited chastise- 
ment made me sufficiently des- 
perate for any rash enterprise. 
Campbell began operations at 
once, and went ashore to the 
house of a crimp, where, a while 
since, he had captured some 
men. He brought back the . 
intelligence that the women 
had promised to receive us 
and secure our concealment 
until we could make arrange- 
ments to leave the port; 80 
when the Captain and officers 
had left the ship for the night, 
as was their custom, we took 
a boat and followed their ex- 
ample. 

We were surprised later to 
find that Seaton, without 
divulging his intention to any 
one, had adopted the same 
plan. To have been publicly 
flogged by a boatswain’s mate 
may, perhaps, plead some ex- 
cuse for our desertion. Such 
a measure at any other time 
we should have scouted as 
perilous and derogatory ; but, 
as it was, we considered our- 
selves perfectly justified in tak- 
ing the step, and braving the 
consequences. I was on the 
list of the Commander-in-Chief 
for promotion at the time. 

We found the crimp’s house 
an elysium after what we had 
been forced to endure on board. 
We met there a boatswain’s 
mate from the Centaur, also a 
fugitive, who was of great use 
to us in many ways. 

Before dismissing the Captain 
of the St Lucia from these 
pages, I may as well forestall 
his subsequent history. He 
became the instrument of his 
own destruction. Having com- 
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mitted himself in various in- 
stances to the dishonour of 
his profession, he insulted a 
brother officer, and was chal- 
lenged to fight, but declined. 
He had previously refused to 
go out with Captain Bettes- 
worth. Upon this second re- 
fusal he was openly cited as a 
coward, and “‘sent to Coven- 
try” by every officer with 
whom he came into contact. 
Being afterwards called to ac- 
count for his misdemeanours, 
he was unable to meet the 
charges brought against him, 
and, apprehending the results, 
shot himself through the head. 

A court of inquiry was at 
once held on this man, relative 
to a practice he had observed 
for lining his pockets at the 
expense of the Government, 
by fattening pigs on board and 
selling them on shore. 

We remained under the 
crimp’s protection for about a 
fortnight, when she smuggled 
us on board an armed brig 
ready to start for some other 
port. 

An armed brig was a sort 
of intercolonial despatch boat 
and transport, carrying a few 
small guns and a pennant, 
but commanded by a civilian. 
We carried on board all our 
effects, consisting of an old 
straw hat, a shirt, and a pair 
of trousers each. Enrolled 
amongst the crew, we com- 
menced a new sphere of life, 
and performed the duties of 
ordinary seamen. We were 
startled at finding a man acting 
as Quartermaster who had 
served in the same capacity 
on board the St Lucia; but, 
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though he recognised us, he 
said nothing, and treated us 
with kindness. 

After running about for three 
weeks from one place to an- 
other, we made for Grenada, 
and upon our way we met a 
French privateer, who evinced 
a desire to take charge of us. 
She was a fine vessel, and must 
have sailed twice as fast as 
we did. The Captain of the 
brig made ready for her recep- 
tion, and brought one of his 
six-pounders to bear upon her. 
There was a man in the crew 
who bore the nickname of the 
“Englishman ” and the repu- 
tation of being an excellent 
gunner, so he was told off to 
do the firing. We took the 
initiative, and fired several 
shots at the enemy without, 
however, touching her; but 
she was handled beautifully, 
and showed great tact in keep- 
ing on our quarter where our 
guns could do her no harm. 
When within musket shot she 
brailed up and returned the 
compliment. Our Skipper and 
a military Captain were on the 
poop, and the former gave 
orders to round-to and dis- 
charge a small broadside at 
her—which was done,—when, 
to our surprise, she hauled off 
and made sail away. ‘This 
movement, in my humble 
opinion, was occasioned, not 
from any misgivings on her 
part as to the issue of the 
encounter, because with our 
wretched ordnance she could 
have made us an easy prey, 
but from the inconvenience she 
would have entailed on herself 
by our capture, had we been 
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able to damage her at all, 
while she was so far from any 
port where she could run for 
repairs, and in seas swarming 
with English cruisers. How- 
ever, the little brush was im- 
mensely magnified in import- 
ance on board, and the Captain 
did not hesitate to make the 
most of it. 

Whilst watching the receding 
ship, standing in a knot of 
other spectators, I was accosted 
by a black man, who, touching 
me on the shoulder, said, ‘‘ You 
will be a rich man one day.” 
We all laughed at the oddity 
of the remark, and I asked him 
his reasons for the pleasant 
prediction. He refused to say 
more, but I pressed him closely, 
and at length he vouchsafed to 
explain that he knew it by the 
shape of my foot. I had not 
spoken to the man before, and 
I do not think that we had any 
more communication with each 
other. My sable friend was a 
true prophet, though, of course, 
being in his own country he 
derived no honour for his pre- 
cious gift. My position then 
was about as miserable as it 
could be, whereas now I am 
comparatively arich man. . 

Arrived at a place called 
“ Brimstone Hill,” our military 
Captain took his leave of us, 
but not before delivering an 
extravagant eulogium in the 
presence of all hands on the 
late glorious success of the 
British arms. He was good 
enough to award me personally 
my share of praise for the ability 
I displayed at the guns in the 
vocation of a powder-monkey. 
I had certainly gone heart and 
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soul into the matter, and hav- 
ing so recently emerged from 
@ more prominent office in the 
service, it had been with diffi- 
culty that I had succeeded in 
disguising my real character 
during the excitement. He 
concluded his address by de- 
claring that from the Captain 
to the smallest boy on board 
we had all done our duty 
bravely to our king and coun- 
try! Our Captain, naturally 
inflated with the tribute, and 
believing every word of it to 
be “‘ as true as gospel,’’ became 
painfully conscious of his own 
merit, and exacted the most 
absurd deference. On leaving 
the ship, for instance, he would 
enjoin the same formalities as 
a Commodore, and won many 
a contemptuous and sometimes 
angry invective from his sub- 
ordinates. 

We took advantage of this 
weakness one evening, and dur. 
ing the interval of a pompous 
ceremony, accompanied by our 
friend Clark, the Quartermaster, 
who gave the word, we went 
over the bows, and slipped 
down the cable into the water, 
and swam ashore. It was a 
hazardous thing to do in a 
place abounding with sharks, 
and right glad we were on 
reaching terra firma. The 
thought of the risk we ran 
was uppermost in our minds, 
though each kept his fears to 
himself until beyond the reach 
of danger, when we fairly 
trembled at the bare remem- 
brance of it. Again we were 
free, but could not afford to 
lose time, 80 we pushed on, 
barefooted and drenched, along 
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the first road we found, hoping 
to reach a small town called 
Basterre by daylight. We had 
strength and spirits to sustain 
us on the march, and were so 
far well-favoured in the struggle 
ahead. Our clothes dried as 
we walked along, and we suf- 
fered less in the feet than we 
had expected to do. Shortly 
after dawn next day, we entered 
the town of Basterre. On 
approaching it, we found a 
white girl absolutely devoid of 
the smallest rag of clothing 
in the street, and crying bitterly. 
What to do, or how to assist 
her, was a puzzle. We could 
not, like Sir Walter Raleigh, 
produce a cloak at a moment’s 
notice ; and to offer her a less 
practical garment would have 
been impossible, situated as 
we were. Luckily, Campbell 
had procured a sailor’s black 
neckerchief on board, which 
he still had round his neck ; 
and as delicately as we could 
in the circumstances we handed 
it to the bereaved damsel, who 
accepted it with manifest grati- 
tude; and then we pursued 
our journey. Campbell and I 
used to laugh afterwards at the 
sudden adaptation of his neck- 
tie to such an unusual purpose. 

At Basterre we were met by 
a stranger, who turned out to 
be a crimp, ready made for 
the occasion ; and he took us 
immediately under his wing, 
promising to ship us without 
delay, which he did in a few 
hours on board an American 
schooner requiring hands, pay- 
ing himself freely for his trouble 
out of the advance of wages 
which we received. Here we 
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soon discovered that hard work 
and little pay was no fiction, 
for the Captain never gave us 
@ moment’s grace, and well- 
nigh pulled our hearts out by 
the never-ending labour he im- 
posed. We stuck to it never- 
theless, determined to make 
the best of a bad job—while it 
lasted. 

Another trifle in the way of 
adventure soon happened to 
me. The Captain and the crew 
went ashore to get cargo, leav- 
ing Campbell and me in charge 
of the schooner with orders to 
put the ratlines to rights, in 
doing which I was struck a 
coup-de-soleil, lost my hold on 
the rigging, and fell into the 
water. The shock of the duck- 
ing, I suppose, aroused Camp- 
bell, who threw me a line, and 
I got on deck again with his 
assistance. I then concluded 
my task, and as it was getting 
dark prepared for the only 
luxury we were able to com- 
mand—a good sound sleep as 
long as it was allowed to last. 

We used to sleep under a 
tarpaulin on deck, and here 
we were wont to throw off the 
memory of our trials, under 
obligation to no one. We were 
not allowed to enjoy even this 
boon unmolested, as the tar- 
paulin was rudely hauled off 
us one night, and we awoke in 
the presence of an officer from 
an English man-of-war just 
come in, who desired us to 
repair forthwith into a boat 
alongside. I had been, as 
already stated, in command 
of a pressgang once myself, 
and knew what it all meant. 
The tables were turned now, 
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and I had to yield to the 
authority I had once enforced. 
The American Captain blus- 
tered and swore, and talked 
wonders about the Stars and 
Stripes, but the English officer 
took it very coolly, and bid 
him good-night as we pulled 
towards the ship where Camp- 
bell and I were again to have 
the honour of serving His 
Majesty. 

It was an anxious moment 
for both when ordered up for 
inspection by the Captain on 
the quarter-deck. Campbell 
was more frightened than I 
was, aS he remembered at 
once the Captain, W. H. Byam, 
having dined with him formerly. 
I experienced a twinge in my 
turn, on recognising in one of 
the Midshipmen an old school- 
fellow. Strange to say, despite 
these coincidences, we passed 
muster undetected, and were 
sent to do duty in the fore-top. 
The name of the ship was the 
Busy. 

Poor Campbell got on tenter- 
hooks again on coming across 
the First Lieutenant. For this 
officer was also an old acquaint- 
ance, and he had asked Camp- 
bell to sail with him in a small 
vessel which, at the time of the 
offer, he commanded. The 
gunner’s was a familiar face 
likewise, so I am convinced 
we must have been known, 
albeit no notice was taken of 
our identity, and we were kept 
to our duties forward. 

The Busy, in which we now 
found ourselves, was a small 
hip with 18 guns. She was 
an ill-starred vessel, I believe, 
always coming to grief in some 
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way or another. She had fresh 
opportunity of adding to her 
list of misfortunes when a 
furious gale sprung up on our 
way to Bermuda. It was eight 
o’clock at night, in the worst 
season of the year. She was 
put under storm sails, but 
laboured frightfully. No one, 
however, had the smallest sus- 
picion but that the whole 
western ocean was at our ser- 
vice to kick up our heels in, 
when to our horror she struck 
violently on a rock. Every soul 
in the ship was on deck in a 
trice, and the cry became gen- 
eral that the rudder had gone. 
This luckily proved untrue ; 
the wheel rope only had broken, 
and the Quartermaster deserved 
great credit for the cleverness 
with which he succeeded in 
getting the helm up under the 
difficulty. ‘Up helm! Down 
trysail!’’ was the Captain’s 
first order. The latter caught 
in the main rigging, and I ran 
up to clear, but failed. Every 
man now shouted out from all 
parts of the ship, ‘‘ There’s a 
rock, sir!’ and were silenced 
by the Captain with an oath 
it is needless to repeat, though 
for originality and comprehen- 
siveness it exceeded all I had 
ever heard before. 

The cause of the men’s alarm 
about the rocks was owing to 
the peculiar appearance of the 
waves in the dark, which rose 
in gigantic force, and billowing 
inwards before they broke at 
the summit into an avalanche 
of glittering foam, presented 
beneath quite an illusion of 
solid bodies. Fortunately for 
us a Bermudian Captain was on 
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board, and he urged our Cap- 
tain to get away from the spot, 
if possible by the same way we 
had approached it. It was evi- 
dent we were over a large table 
rock, as every time the ship 
fell she bumped heavily with 
the same kind of shock. By 
implicitly obeying the Ber- 
mudian, we escaped this danger, 
and succeeded in weathering 
out the storm. Next day we 
procured a pilot, who quickly 
perched himself monkey-wise 
on the bowsprit’s end, and 
kept his eye fixed on the water, 
giving the necessary directions 
thence to the man at the helm. 
“Hard a starboard! Hard a 
port!” By his good offices 
we finally reached Murray’s 


Anchorage, after passing 
through a complicated maze of 
submerged rocks. 


On the Sunday succeeding 
we cleaned for muster at eleven. 
The day was unquestionably 
fine, not a ripple on the water, 
not a breath of wind beyond 
what was absolutely requisite 
to make the weather perfect. 
The men’s names were half 
called over, when down came 
upon us, without the slightest 
warning, a slashing nor’-wester. 
All was activity; the muster 
roll relinquished, and the word 
passed to “‘ Down top-gallant 
masts, yards, &c.”’ Before the 
top-masts and lower yards had 
been piped down, the scene 
became doubly stirring; the 
First Lieutenant directed the 
carpenter and his mates to 
clear access to the lower mast. 
By his excited manner we 
thought he would have cut the 
spar away before the men had 
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left the rigging. At this junc- 
ture our Bermudian friend again 
submitted his opinion, and 
stated with great reason that 
if the mast was cut away and 
the brig parted: from her 
anchors, there would not be a 
chance left of saving the ship. 
By a glance at the chart of 
Murray’s Anchorage one may 
easily understand the merit of 
this advice. For leagues around 
there runs a little line or chain 
of concealed rocks, except on 
the lee shore where they emerge 
and rise into immense detached 
groups. ‘Two other vessels of 
war were at the Anchorage 
with us, the Driver and Milan. 
Being larger vessels they did 
not offer such indiscriminate 
sport to the elements as the 
luckless little Busy. 

We pitched so immoderately 
that our sprit-sail yard was 
shivered by coming into con- 
tact with the cables, and our 
jib-boom was carried away. 
This was the testimony of 
“those who witnessed the cir- 
cumstances.”” I did not see 
the accident, and will not 
endorse the assertion by an 
unqualified deposition. I am 
inclined to imagine that a 
loose rope must have fouled 
the cable, and when the vessel 
rose with a jerk, the yard was 
therefore destroyed. Be this 
as it may, the forecastle men 
—who as it happened were not 
in the forecastle when the 
mishap occurred—always swore 
with becoming gravity to the 
truth of the allegation. When 
the weather cleared we set 
sail for New York, and the 
Busy, true to her nature, nearly 
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affected a permanent lodging 
on the “Frying Pan” shoals 
on our way thither. 

We were making straight 
for this pleasure when our 
good genius afflicted the officer 
of the watch with a sensation 
of impending danger, and he 
ordered a cast of the lead: 
17 fathoms was the result. ‘‘ Be 
damned if that can be true; 
cast again.”’ Seven fathoms this 
time was the result. This the 
Master disputed, and ordered the 
lead to be hove over again—7 
fathoms. “’Bout ship, and 
bear a hand and be damned 
to you,’ was the consequence, 
of course, when we made for 
the land and stood in and found 
ourselves off Cape Hatteras, 
where it is stated a gale blows 
all the year round. The Busy 
was not by any means a ship 
to come in for a favourable 
exception to such a rule. But 
she displayed her good qualities, 
and the seamanship of her 
Captain, too, in the ordeal 
which ensued as we weathered 
out the gale under courses and 
one reef out of the top-sail. 
The Busy could not have had 
a better name; she managed 
to keep every one alive, and 
fully sustained her reputation 
for ill-luck. Before we reached 
New York we lost both our top- 
masts. I was in the foretop- 
mast head when the accident 
happened, and, hearing the 
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spar crack, called out below 
to the officer of the watch, 
who ordered the carpenter’s 
mate to examine it. He re- 
ported it sprung, but did not 
think it expedient that I should 
leave my station. Presently 
another crack, and away it 
went. How I held on to the 
rigging I cannot say, but I 
found myself clinging to it, 
and free from danger. As the 
top-mast fell I went with it, of 
course, catching at anything 
that I could lay hand to, and 
fortunately obtaining a secure 
grasp in the struggle. Those 
on deck, knowing that I was 
aloft, and not seeing me, hidden 
as I was behind the foresail, 
concluded for the moment that 
I was overboard, and my hat 
in the water favoured the idea ; 
but in half a minute I reassured 
them by scrambling into sight 
again in the foretop. 

Whilst laying at New York, 
I discovered that two of the 
petty officers were plotting their 
desertion, and as Campbell and 
I were suspected of serving 
under false pretences, they com- 
municated their intention to 
us, but nothing came of it. 
We certainly desired to escape, 
as we feared the issue of our 
almost inevitable detection if 
we remained much longer in 
the ship, and meanwhile our 
position was one of no ordinary 
hardship. 


IV. 


Our stay at New York was 


discipline. Some  holystones 


very brief. Just before leaving were missing, and the First 
it I had another taste of naval Lieutenant sent for the Cap- 
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tains of the foretops to make 
inquiries from them on the 
subject. They could give no 
account of the articles. The 
stones were alleged to have 
been committed to our charge, 
and accordingly we were made 
answerable for them. As they 
were not forthcoming, we were 
ordered to be punished for our 
carelessness, and received a 
“starting” from the _ boat- 
sSwain’s mate, a la mode, your 
humble servant bringing up 
the rear. I observed when 
my turn came that the First 
Lieutenant walked away, leav- 
ing me to the tender mercies 
of the boatswain’s mate, who 
thereupon spared me a stripe 
or two. My friend Campbell 
again enjoyed immunity from 
corporal punishment by being 
employed in the Master’s cabin 
writing his log for him during 
the examination and its con- 
sequences. The justice of our 
punishment was on a par with 
the rest of the First Lieutenant’s 
barbarous acts on board. It 
subsequently transpired that it 
was owing to his own negli- 
gence that the stones were not 
forthcoming. He had given a 
defective order about the supply 
to be served out, and made us 
responsible for what we never 
had received. The matter was 
so far set at rest; but the lashes 
could not be recalled. They 
had been laid upon our backs. 
The affair was a good lesson to 
me in after times, when I rose 
to the rank of Commander. It 
made me sensitive about punish- 
ing a man unless I felt perfectly 
satisfied by a proper course of 
inquiry that he deserved it. 
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From New York we returned 
to Bermuda, and left imme- 
diately for Halifax in company 
with the Leander. The little 
Busy was at it again as soon 
as she had a chance. There 
was an unusual swell one morn- 
ing, and the brig made the 
most of it by throwing her 
main-mast over the side whilst 
I was on duty in the foretop 
masthead, whence I had a 
clear view of the whole catas- 
trophe. One man, the car- 
penter, had a ‘‘ narrow squeak ” 
for his life. He quitted the 
spot where he was at work 
about a couple of seconds 
before the maintop took his 
place. The Leander came up 
to offer assistance, and luckily 
no lives were sacrificed. To 
this day I cannot account for 
the absence of anybody in the 
maintop. As a rule, with but 
very rare exceptions, two men 
were always stationed there on 
the look-out for prizes. 

At Halifax, Campbell and I 
were summoned to the quarter- 
deck, and informed by Captain 
Byam that Captain John Nairne 
of the Cleopatra was coming on 
board the Busy to investigate 
our case. Captain Byam added 
that he had noticed we had 
“performed our duty more 
like gentlemen than common 
sailors,’’ and he admitted to us 
that he had suspected from the 
outset that we were Midship- 
men. 

On appearing before Captain 
Nairne we told him all our 
history without reserve, and 
he appeared satisfied about 
its truth. Contrary to our 
expectations he behaved very 
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kindly to both, and ordered 
us to take charge of two prizes 
there lying in port, until some 
clothes and uniform had been 
made for us, which he had 
ordered and paid for. 

Thither we went to our re- 
spective vessels, not at all 
grieved to wish the little Busy 
good-bye. My sailor’s garb 
was productive of a natural 
mistake soon after taking pos- 
session of the prize. A boat 
with some Midshipmen from 
the Fleet came alongside, and 
one of them hailed me rather 
roughly, and bade me throw 
him arope. ‘ Gently, my good 
fellow,” said I; “can’t you 
ask civilly when you want a 
thing ?’ Whereupon he broke 
out into a volley of choice ex- 
pressions for the most part 
directed to my unoffending 
eyes, and was on the point of 
waxing still more furious at 
my supercilious reply, when 
another Midshipman, recognis- 
ing me, cried out, “‘ Why, it’s 


Jackson, a Midshipman, of 
course; how are you, old 
fellow?” The scene changed 


instanter, the result of this 
discovery being, of course, an 
ample apology, the loan of a 
rope, and the shake of hands 
on deck all round. 

Before I was ordered to leave 
the prize—that is, before my 
clothes were ready,—I became 
embroiled with an American 
mate on board Campbell’s 
vessel. He was the finest 
sample of a “ Bunkum orator ” 
you would find anywhere. We 
were having a jollification in 
the cabin of the prize, which 
was an exceedingly rich one, 
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laden with a valuable cargo of 
French goods, and well stored 
with the necessaries and luxu- 
ries of life ; and in the progress 
of our conviviality it was sug- 
gested to enliven the scene 
with a song. The American 
took the lead, others followed, 
and it only remained for me 
to continue the proceedings. 
Being convinced of my inca- 
pacity I objected, but the vote 
went against me—I must strike 
up at all hazards. This was 
the feat of my American friend. 
I had never learnt but one song 
in my life, and a more in- 
appropriate one for the occa- 
sion could hardly have been 
chosen. It had tickled my 
youthful fancy by the variety 
of its disparaging allusions to 
every nation under the sun 
except Great Britain, America 
especially coming in for an 
extra daub of coarse invective. 
But there was no getting out 
of it, and I launched forth in 
anything but a melodious strain. 
The song took pretty well till I 
reached a verse where King 
George is graphically described 
as dispensing with the use of a 
pocket - handkerchief, much to 
the satisfaction of General 
Washington, who is represented 
as seizing the opportunity to 
perform an ungrateful act of 
homage to his Majesty. The 
words were barely uttered when 
a blow from our insulted guest 
laid me sprawling on the deck. 
He was on the point of im- 
proving the insult by gouging 
me, but the Custom-house offi- 
cer interposed, and I quickly 
recovered my feet and made 
myself scarce, ‘pursued, how- 
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ever, by the foe, whom I 
baffled for some minutes by 
dodging him round the long- 
boat. I had a disagreeable 
apprehension of what might 
ensue if he caught me in his 
sinewy clutches, and this gave 
me wings. All our companions 
had followed us, and now urged 
on the excitement by cries of, 
“Go it, America; go it, Jack- 
son.” The decks were slippery 
from a recent shower, and my 
pursuer began to slip about 
like a bear on skates as he 
warmed into redoubled activity, 
and lost more command over 
himself at every stride. From 
this circumstance I profited 
considerably, and taking ad- 
vantage of a stumble on his 
part, I at once turned suddenly 
upon him and effected a com- 
plete diversion in my favour. 
He seemed perfectly stupefied 
by the attack, and ceased to 
make the smallest resistance 
after I had fairly come to the 
scratch. Eventually, with one 
hand I held him up against 
the “‘rough-tree,” and with 
the other I worked away at his 
head and face until my spirit 
of retaliation was thoroughly 
appeased and the figure-head 
of my enemy had become any- 
thing but an agreeable object 
to look at. 

The next day my adversary 
began to realise the disgrace of 
his defeat, and, plucking up 
courage, invited me to mortal 
combat with more effective 
instruments of destruction— 
namely, swords. Being as bad 
a Swordsman as I was a singer, 
I entered an objection to this 
proposal also, but willingly 
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agreed to give him satisfaction, 
provided that the usual privi- 
lege was conceded me, as the 
party challenged, of choosing 
the weapons ; and I suggested 
pistols. To this arrangement 
he in his turn demurred, still 
contending for swords; and 
he asserted that he possessed 
a pair specially devoted to 
such employment — viz., the 
vindication of his honour and 
the punishment of all who 
assailed it. 

The Custom - house officer, 
to whom I have already re- 
ferred, was a straightforward, 
plain-spoken man, endowed 
with the best of temper, and 
@ person of singularly large and 
well-developed proportions. He 
was evidently much amused 
by the whole affair, and had 
been active in keeping up the 
sport. He now interrupted 
the altercation, and to my 
surprise pledged himself to the 
American that I would fight 
him in the way required. Before 
I could interpose he approached 
the man, and demanded the 
key of his chest, wherein he 
had declared the swords to be. 
Our friend was not prepared 
to be thus taken at his word, 
and grew somewhat confused. 
Perceiving that he hesitated, 
the request was repeated ; and 
he met it by some quibbling 
excuse which only served to 
stimulate further importunities, 
and to throw a doubt upon 
his sincerity of purpose. The 
Custom - house officer was in- 
exorable, and insisted upon 
the instant production of the 
swords. The American’s un- 
easiness increased, and he was 
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forced to confess at last, amidst 
the derision of all present, 
that his boasted cold steel was 
all a myth. This admission 
put an end to the hostilities. 
Pistols were out of the question : 
they were much too real to joke 
about, and he chose to consider 
the quarrel satisfactorily ter- 
minated without the interven- 
tion of such perilous auxiliaries. 

Next day the American mates 
were ordered to quit the vessels, 
and the ex-man-of-metal got 
his traps together preparatory 
to taking his leave. 

I have spoken of Wiggins and 
his black eye and the alarm 
I felt when reflecting on the 
visible effects of my handi- 
work; but Wiggins’s display 
was a trifle compared with the 
variegated picture exhibited by 
the unfortunate Yankee. 

I had more cause to dread 
exposure in this instance than 
the former, because of the un- 
constitutional manner in which 
satisfaction had been dispensed 
a foreigner. The 
“noble art of self-defence ” in 
its original meaning was con- 
sidered a vulgar accomplish- 
ment, and far below the dignity 
of a gentleman to acknowledge. 
Besides, those were eminently 
the days of genuine duelling, 
when human beings had a 
morbid passion for being shot 
at and for shooting at others ; 
and any recourse for settling 
disputes other than powder 
and shot, save the undesirable 
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alternative of being cut about 
like butcher’s meat, was pro- 
nounced not only derogatory 
but disgraceful. To use the 
knuckles was a capital offence ; 
at least it ranked in the samme 
scale as sheep-stealing and simi- 
lar perversions of good taste in 
the minds of the highly en- 
lightened, and I shrank from 
the possibility of coming under 
the odium of such an awful 
stigma. My reputation, though 
at stake, was sound, I am glad 
to say. The mate went straight 
ashore, and almost directly 
left the place, though not before 
he had involved himself in a 
far more precarious struggle 
than the one in which we had 
been so recently engaged, by 
leading a young damsel before 
a reverend gentleman, and then 
and there swearing to do every- 
thing that men are asked to 
do in those circumstances. He 
came across me once again in 
my life, many months subse- 
quently to the events described ; 
and to my infinite astonishment 
greeted me with the warmth 
of an old friend, shaking my 
elbow nearly out of joint, and 
offering me unlimited hospi- 
tality. Some mortals are queer 
compounds of extraordinary 
contradictions, and he was a 
sample of them. He really 
was sincere, and we separated 
after this second meeting the 
very best of friends. He kindly 
sent his boat back with a cask 
of potatoes for me. 


(To be continued.) 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


MR LLOYD GEORGE— HIS RESURGENCE IMPOSSIBLE— HOW TO 


CHECK THE TRADE UNIONS—A 


NEW SATIRIST—A. B. WALKLEY 


—THE DRAMATIC ORITIC OF OUR DAYS. 


Mr LiLoyp GEORGE has of 
late been very busy. There 
have been signs about him of a 
dangerous activity. He and 
his reputation have suffered 
eclipse, and he seems deter- 
mined at all hazards to get 
back into the limelight. It is 
true that he offers up his 
country, week by week, as a 
sacrifice upon the altar of 
American malice, but this easy, 
if lucrative, job is not enough 
to satisfy his restless ambition. 
Though he has much to say of 
the land, when he can gather 
an audience, rural life does 
not content him, and he has 
made up his mind to make 
another attempt to lead a 
party. Which party he shall 
lead, or whither he shall lead 
it, or what it shall do when it 
reaches the goal he has marked 
out for it, these are questions 
which he does not think it 
worth while as yet to explain 
The one aim of a discredited 
politician, who empties the 
House of Commons, where once 
a Subservient mob listened to 
his briefest utterance, is to call 
attention to himself in the 
country. His following is gone ; 
that Coalition which appeared 
to have won a tenancy for 
life is shattered for ever; and 
he, poor man, is left without 
followers, and with nothing to 


sustain him (it is something, 
to be sure) but a well-plenished 
chest. 

However, he has not for- 
gotten the old trick of propa- 
ganda. He has contrived that 
the news of his resurrection 
should be stealthily put about. 
We have been told that his 
reappearance upon the political 
stage is imminent, that nothing 
can hinder his return to leader- 
ship. ‘True, it is not hinted 
that the men of “ first-class 
brains,” once his accomplices, 
will rally to his aid. They are 
better housed elsewhere, and 
are not likely to change a 
profitable allegiance. But the 
chest is there wherewith to 
purchase fresh friends; and 
though the friends may not 
be eager to yield him sub- 
mission, he has a simple faith 
in the power of gold. On 
which side will he find them ? 
On the extreme side surely. 
He must know that he will 
meet with no response among 
those who respect law and 
order. His one chance is to 
be the patron of revolution, 
and he is even now looking 
about him to discover which 
is revolution’s most fruitful 
field. He believes that he has 
found it in the land. The Land 
and the Peepul! That was 
was one of his ancient cries, 
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and it is a cry which he will 
raise again. Either his memory 
is at fault and he has forgotten 
the bitterness of failure, or he 
has so fine a contempt for the 
voter that he thinks he can 
deceive that poor dupe by the 
promises and the hopes which he 
dangled before the dupe’s eyes, 
and. which long since proved 
fallacies—the poor silly Budget, 
which he called the Peepul’s 
Budget, long since passed into 
oblivion. Not one shred of 
the enactments which it pro- 
posed to carry into law under 
the cloak of finance remains to 
injure the country. Dire in its 
immediate consequences, for it 
was a step in the destroying of 
the constitution, dangerous in 
its subsequent effects, for it 
deprived the people of houses 
in which to live, it is now 
utterly abolished. And yet 
Mr Lloyd George, barren of 
imagination, can think of noth- 
ing else to tinker, in his search 
for new friends, than the land, 
which brought him into disgrace 
many years ago, and which is 
unlikely to endure a second 
time his defacing hand. 

But first, to prove his good 
faith to his new allies—if, in- 
deed, they are destined ever 
to be his allies,—he must first 
visit Russia. At Moscow he 
must keep his knightly vigil 
in the gory halls of the Tcheka. 
There he must do obeisance to 
the twin goddesses of Cruelty 
and Murder. He must take 
whatever oaths are prescribed 
by Lenin and his successors. 
He must listen submissively 
to the orders which the leaders 
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of the Soviet give to their 
helots in the Labour Party of 
England. In brief, he will go 
to Moscow in the same spirit 
of devotion which persuaded 
the religious men of the Middle 
Ages to go on pilgrimage, and 
which in a later age drove the 
poor unthinking Russians to 
visit the holy places, in spite 
of distance and privation. And 
he will return to England, con- 
fident, like other trippers, that 
he knows the whole truth about 
Russia, though, in fact, he 
has seen just as much as, and 
not a jot more than, his Rus- 
sian masters have chosen to 
show him. Yet, if only he had 
the ‘experiencing mind,” if 
only he was capable of learning 
and understanding, there are 
many discoveries which he 
might make in Russia. He 
might at last find out, with 
diligence, who or where is 
Kharkoff. He might gaze with 
rapture, if only luck were his 
or cunning Russia’s, upon the 
famous corn-bins which bulge. 
What a gay and fruitful future 
might lie before him ! 

Alas ! he will return ignorant 
as he set out. But at least he 
will have paid his respects, he 
will have mumbled his prayers, 
and he will come back in the 
hope that he is properly quali- 
fied to lead the wild men to 
victory. Unhappily for him, 
fortunately for us, the field of 
battle which he has chosen will 
make defeat certain. The Land 
and Nation League, whose au- 
tumn campaign he opened some 
time since upon a football 
ground, is no business of his. 

2B 
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Had he been gifted with hum- 
our, he would have known 
that the author of the ridicul- 
ous “ people’s budget ” should 
henceforth leave the land alone. 
And even if he had it not to 
his discredit that he had 
bungled the problems of the 
land in the past, he is incapaci- 
tated by lack of sympathy and 
knowledge from handling it 
now. When he addressed the 
first meeting of his league, he 
said that “his qualifications 
to deal with the question in- 
cluded the fact that for the 
first thirty years of his life he 
lived in a country district.” 
If this be a qualification, it is 
one which he shares with several 
millions of his compatriots, and 
it will not carry him far. But, 
in truth, we need not take Mr 
Lloyd George’s hopes or am- 
bitions too seriously. He has 
merely looked about him for a 
“ery,” and believes vainly that 
“the land,’ which served him 
once, will serve him again. 
Poor Mr Lloyd George! He 
has lost touch with life and 
politics. He knows not how 
to choose his times nor his 
places. At one hour, when all 
the world was talking, writing, 
and thinking about coal, he 
thought it fitting to open a 
land campaign. Who cared 
about it? To whom was even 
an echo of its pretentiousness 
carried ? Had he understood 
his business, he would have 
done his best to solve the 
dominant and dominating prob- 
lem—the problem of coal. Had 
he been able to make a sug- 
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gestion, to hint at a method 
by which the chance of peace 
in the coal-fields might be 
increased, he might have won 
a hearing. This he could not 
do. He never had any influ- 
ence with the coal-owners, and 
whatever influence his partisan- 
Ship had won him with the 
miners long since dwindled to 
nothingness. And he could do 
no more than abuse the Govern- 
ment. He thought it relevant 
in an hour of crisis to cry aloud 
that the Government “had 
been as unreliable as a ‘ Daily 
Mail’ weather chart,” and 
proved once more what the 
world is never likely to forget : 
that he is but a demagogue, 
without a single seed of states- 
manship in him. 

The truth is, Mr Lloyd George 
will never return. He will 
empty the football grounds of 
England as he empties the 
House of Commons. He has 
been described lately as a 
“weed.” He is a weed that 
flourishes only in the sunshine 
of flattery and applause. This 
sunshine is now denied him, 
and weed though he be, he 
will pine and perish. Demo- 
cracy is not an _ intelligent 
form of government, and if the 
mob which supports it is ig- 
norant, it is also fickle and 
vindictive. It is never so 
happy aS when it kicks its 
idols out of their shrines. The 
réle of a popular favourite 
cannot long be sustained, and 
they who have not long since 
screamed at the top of their 
voices when Mr Lloyd George 
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opened his lips to speak, and 
who believed rapturously that 
his reign would end only with 
his life, are now indifferent to 
what he says or does. As it is 
now, thus it has ever been. 
Fickleness is the one safeguard 
of democracy. When once they, 
whom the demagogues have 
deceived by false promises, dis- 
cover the deception, there is a 
speedy end to the demagogues. 
The very cries with which Mr 
Lloyd George was wont to 
rally his dupes—ninepence for 
fourpence, houses for heroes to 
live in—are repeated against 
him in derision. In vain will 
he ever invoke again the sun- 
light upon the Welsh hills. He 
has no more power to interest 
the mutable democracy. For 
him there shall be no more 
return. He will be left to his 
domain in Surrey, which does 
not “increase the food produc- 
tion of the country,” to the 
Hearst Press, and to dim mem- 
ory of a past which seemed 
glorious and was merely showy. 

A greater contrast to Mr 
Lloyd George than Mr Baldwin 
could not be found. Mr Bald- 
win is not “showy,” nor is he 
a maker of false promises. His 
virtues are the virtues which 
we expect in an English states- 
man. He possesses infinite 
patience. Like another famous 
politician, he is content to 
“go slowly in the King’s busi- 
ness.”” In the times of trial 
through which he has passed 
during the last few months, 
he has proved that his is the 
faculty of waiting. Above all, 
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he has been patient of criticism 
and abuse. He has given his 
enemies in the Press and in 
Parliament no cause for satis- 
faction. If he has felt the edge 
of their impertinence—and we 
do not know that he has—he 
has never gratified them by 
showing it. And even they by 
this time must understand that 
their random shots have, one 
and all, missed their mark. 
As he proves himself in the 
House, so he was at Scar- 
borough—moderate in tone and 
quietly persuasive. He neither 
boasted of his Party’s achieve- 
ments, nor deplored too bitterly 
the crimes of his opponents. 
Only once was he stung to 
recrimination, and that was 
when he recalled the dishonesty 
and cowardice of the Labour 
leaders, faced by the General 
Strike. But how quietly ex- 
pressed was the recrimination ! 
How different from the clumsy, 
gasping, unintelligible abuse 
which is thrown at him by his 
opponents! ‘“‘I confess,’ he 
said, speaking of the leaders 
of the Parliamentary Labour 
Party, who had had experience 
of government, “I was never 
more disappointed than at their 
lack of statesmanship, and still 
more at their lack of courage. 
Though not responsible for the 
General Strike, they were never- 
theless silent at a moment 
when courage on their part 
might have saved thousands 
of their followers from being led 
astray, and might have saved 
the country the knowledge 
of that unhappy experiment. 
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“There is a responsibility,” said 
he, ‘‘ which rests on his Majesty’s 
Opposition as the alternative 
Government of the country 

. and at this time of crisis 
they were unequal to their 
responsibility. They had an 
opportunity to show that they 
stood for law and order, and 
to speak out boldly as their 
duty bade them. And what 
contribution did they make ? 
Sectional criticism in the House 
of Commons, and bitter speeches 
in the country.” This amiable 
retort should have shamed the 
miscreants more quickly than 
any abusive terms. But Messrs 
MacDonald and Thomas _§are 
as far from shame as from 
the “statesmanship ” and the 
“courage” whose lack seems 
to have disappointed Mr Bald- 
win. 

The meeting at Scarborough 
of the Conservatives was, as it 
should be, dignified and a little 
solemn. It was not a variety 
show, such as Labour provided 
at Bournemouth. There were 
no Russians to contribute the 
comic relief which rejoiced the 
hearts of the workers. There 
was no Tomsky to be hurled up 
by a trap-door on the stage in a 
written effigy. It was a gathering 
of Englishmen, English in char- 
acter, and unsuborned by for- 
eign gold. And they discussed 
their own affairs in their own 
way. After reading Mr Bald- 
win’s speech, we have a right 
to conclude that his ambitions, 
if modest, have been partially 
attained. Though he does not 
boast of “‘ houses fit for heroes 


to live in,’ he can yet report 
such a progress in house-build- 
ing as is worth all the rhetoric 
of the demagogues. Under Mr 
Neville Chamberlain’s Act, he 
tells us, “each house costs £6 
a year to the State for twenty 
years, whereas under the Social- 
ist Act of 1924 the cost to the 
Exchequer is £9 a year for 
forty years, and under Dr 
Addison’s scheme £41 a year, 
of which a substantial part 
will continue for sixty years.” 
This is a triumph which any 
Government would be proud 
to achieve, and which is worth 
far more to the country than 
the boastful, high, and coloured 
promises which have ended 
always in failure. Again, the 
schemes of the Government for 
the improvement of agriculture 
are not spectacular, but as they 
are within the sphere of im- 
proved knowledge and deeper 
research, they should be wel- 
comed, and since they are 
neither coercive nor interfering, 
they cannot do harm. ‘“ We 
are definitely opposed,” said 
Mr Baldwin, “as a Govern- 
ment to any form of compulsory 
control of cultivation by com- 
mittees or by officials. It is 
contrary to the instincts and 
the traditions of our people, 
who naturally, and I venture 
to think rightly, prefer to 
manage their own business in 
their own way.” 

We have cited these modest 
measures because they are 
wisely characteristic of Mr Bald- 
win’s method. But a check 
has been put upon even these 
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modest measures. The men 
who have decreed strikes, gen- 
eral and particular, cannot hope 
in the near future to have 
anything more done for them. 
Their useless wanton antics 
have stood, and will stand, in 
the way of philanthropy. ‘‘ The 
last months through which we 
have passed,” said Mr Baldwin, 
“ have postponed for some time 
—and whatever Government is 
in power—any prospect of amel- 
iorative legislation, which re- 
quires money. It means a 
slowing down of such progress 
aS would have been easy had 
the strike not taken place.” 
Indeed, it is the cleaning up 
of the strikes and the evils 
which they have brought upon 
the country which will engross 
the Government for some time 
to come. “ Just as the masses 
of men in Europe, the big 
armies, the ambitious leaders, 
led to the inevitable catastrophe, 
so in industry the same phe- 
nomenon occurred.” And Mr 
Baldwin asks the pertinent 
question: ‘“‘ Are we going to 
have the wisdom to learn ? ” 
As democracy can learn only 
by experiment, or, we should 
prefer to say, by punishment, 
and as it has made its experi- 
ment, though its punishment 
is still to come, has it learnt 
its lesson? Will it ever learn 
its lesson? We are not hope- 
ful, and if its capacity to learn 
is doubtful, the wisest thing 
which we can do is to make it 
Sure that the democracy shall 
not repeat its ill-omened ex- 
periment. 
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As to the future, Mr Baldwin 
was not explicit. “‘ We are 
conscious,” he owned, “of the 
wishes of our loyal supporters 
in the country.” Nor did he 
underrate the importance of 
the problem which faced his 
Government: to regulate the 
rights of men in combination 
with the rights of the individual, 
and both of them in relation to 
the wider community of which 
they are only a part. Such is 
the problem that has to be 
solved—a problem for which 
the Government is already 
busied in finding a solution. 
“As soon aS we have com- 
pleted our examination of the 
subject,” said Mr Baldwin, “‘ we 
shall proceed with it in Parlia- 
ment.” That is a definite 
promise ; and though Mr Bald- 
win does not sound full of hope 
—‘‘there is nothing to make 
us lose courage,” he says ; 
“there is a good deal to make 
us exercise patience ’’ — that 
promise, we are confident, will 
be fulfilled. Whatever shape 
the Bill takes, it will have a 
double object in view: to see 
that no attack shall ever again 
be made upon the country as 
was made by the General Strike, 
and to save the rank and file 
of the Trade Unions from the 
state of abject slavery into 
which they have fallen. To 
attain these two objects should 
not be beyond the wit of man 
or of Parliament. The General 
Strike would not have taken 
place if the leaders of the 
Trade Unions, flushed to insol- 
ence by the legislation which 
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placed them beyond and above 
the law, had not believed them- 
selves, and with some reason, 
omnipotent and uncontrolled. 
All we have to do is to restore 
the efficiency of the old adage, 
that there shall be one law for 
the rich and the poor, and the 
thing is done. 

It is not so easy as it seems. 
Politicians are always afraid to 
grasp the nettle. Already the 
official voice of moderation is 
heard saying smooth things. 
“To ensure permanent results,”’ 
we are told, “‘ which are the 
only results worth having, legis- 
lation must have behind it the 
settled opinion of all good 
citizens without distinction of 
party or class.” We do not 
know what precisely is meant 
by good citizens, but if this 
term includes the leaders of 
Trade Unions, then we have 
no doubt that unanimity is 
impossible. It is a class war 
in which we are engaged, and 
we cannot expect both armies 
to be animated by a single 
thought, a single ambition. We 
can ask that before another 
engagement takes place both 
sides should start fairly, that 
weapons denied to one party 
Shall not freely be allowed to 
the other. The Trade Disputes 
Bill of 1906, which has led to 
all the mischief, did not have 
behind it the settled’ opinion 
of all good citizens. What 
Bill ever had? They who 
passed and proposed it did not 
believe in it—the peers (Oxford 
and Haldane) who, to their 
shame be it said, pushed it 
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through the House of Commons, 
did not believe in it. Nobody 
believed in it except Mr Keir 
Hardie and his friends, a com- 
pact body, it is true, but not the 
only “good citizens’ in the 
country. Nevertheless, this Act, 
interested and partisan as it 
was, has survived unamended 
for twenty years, and has done 
England an almost irreparable 
harm. Even now, when its 
wickedness is acknowledged, it 
still stands in the way of peace 
and justice. The measure of its 
amendment must still be agreed 
upon by all “ good citizens!” 
We must have unanimity, 
and nothing less, in the face 
of a piece of tyranny which 
the whole Labour’ Party 
is united to support! Far 


more important than unanimity 
is equal justice for all. How, 


indeed, can we invite working 
men to attend a Conservative 
meeting at Scarborough or else- 
where when we hesitate to 
protect them against a com- 
pulsory levy for the support 
of Socialism, or to save them 
from the iron despotism of 
leaders whose weapons are 
blackmail and intimidation ? 
The Trade Unions owed their 
Charter to the Government of 
England. It is the duty of 
the English Government to 
see that it is not misused. 
Wherever we turn our eyes 
in England or elsewhere, we 
shall see food for satire. The 
world grows old and wicked. 
It increases daily in cruelty 
and ferocity. More foul deeds 
have been committed in the 
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last twelve years than ever 
were known before. In peace 
as in war the countries of 
Europe have been asked to 
deal with dirty fighting and 
bloody revolution. The Ger- 
mans poisoned their adver- 
saries with gas, and Russia 
and Ireland have shown us 
what may be achieved by 
arson and murder. And yet 
the sanctimonious ones chatter 
of progress, because we have 
hampered ourselves with the 
useless eccentrices of telephones 
and aeroplanes. We have long 
waited for a satirist, and now 
he has ‘come in the person of 
Mr Eimar O’Duffy, whose 
* King Goshawk and the Birds ’ 
has just been published (Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co.). Mr 
©’Duffy is true to the tradition 
ef Rabelais and Swift. He is 
often brutal, and he spares no 
elass and no eountry. He is 
severer, being an Irishman, in 
dealing with his own country- 
men than with any strangers. 
He allows himself the liberty, 
already claimed by Synge and 
Mr O’Casey, of holding up 
{reland and the Irish to ridicule. 
A list of those whom he has 
put in his Tortums, the lowest 
heaven, the heaven of Material 
Delights, will show the cathol- 
icity of his hatreds. ‘‘ There 
dwell all sinners against life,” 
he writes, “the Devil’s own 
children, with Mammon for 
their god and Procrustes his 
prophet, that is to say, all 
hunters after wealth, all puri- 
tans and teetotallers by con- 
viction, all devotees of art and 
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beauty, all enemies of the light, 
all who crush the living to the 
service of the inanimate. There 
live all the great lovers who 
lived for love alone.” 

Such are some of his hatreds. 
His fiercest hatred he reserves 
for those who make corners in 
such things as are necessary 
for universal life and happi- 
ness. And the worst of them 
is Goshawk, the wheat king, 
who, sitting up in the royal 
bed in the Palace of Manhattan, 
thus addresses his Queen, 
Guzzelinda: ‘‘ You did well 
in marrying me, my dear, for 
it was well said by some one 
or other, ‘Happy is the wife 
of a Successful Man’; and 
am I not the world’s greatest 
success and the Biggest Man 
that ever was in all time? 
The Wheat of the world is 
mine. Tea, Sugar, and Milk 
are my vassals. Coal and Oil 
are my tributaries. As my 
Laureate said yesterday :— 


‘* Under my ukase sun and rain 
May shine for naught and fall in 
vain,” — 


and if there’s poetic licence in 
the couplet, why, there’s truth 
in it too. Big is your husband, 
my dear, and big are his in- 
terests. Aren’t you happy?” 
Happy as Guzzelinda is, she 
tastes one drop of bitterness in 
her cup. She recalls to him 
that once she said to him, 
** How sad to think how many 
birds are singing all over the 
world that I can never hear,” 
and that he answered, “ Dar- 
ling, when I have come into my 
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kingdom, you shall have all 
the song-birds in the world for 
your very own.” He remem- 
bers his promise at last, and 
“You shall have your birds, 
my dear,” says he, “if they 
cost me a hundred million.” 
And so began the corner in 
birds and wild flowers. 

Mr O’Duffy is a more zeal- 
ous imitator of Rabelais than 
of Swift. He lays his scene 
in no imagined fairyland. He 


takes us to the London and. 


Dublin which we know, and 
shows how these haunts of life 
strike the heroes of his fancy. 
Cuchulain, son of Dechtere and 
of Lugh of the Long Hand, 
and Cuchulain’s son, Cuan- 
duine, are the Gargantua and 
the Pantagruel of his story, 
and the hope of them both is 
to free poor mankind from the 
effects of civilisation, and to 
rescue the birds from the cages 
of King Goshawk. The age 
which he depicts—it is some 
generations ahead of ours—is 
an age of paternal government. 
“You must understand,” he 
says, “‘ that in those days every 
action, word, and thought of 
which man is capable was most 
thoroughly regulated by law. 
Like every other product of 
human endeavour, the process 
of legislation had been so per- 
fected and accelerated by the 
marvellous progress of science 
during the previous quarter of 
a century, that the output of 
laws baffles computation. In- 
deed, there were so many that 
it had been found necessary to 
double the number of judges ; 
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yet even so it would have been 
impossible to administer all the 
new crimes without rather 
neglecting the old ones.”” And 
from this followed the decision 
made by the governments all 
the world over “to abolish 
temptation, it being generally 
conceded by philanthropists, 
social reformers, and statis- 
ticians, that man’s character 
was now so weak that at the 
mere appearance of temptation 
he would instantly succumb.” 
So no wine, beer, or spirits, and 
no tobacco was allowed to be 
manufactured. Indeed, the 
vine and tobacco plant were 
extinct, and the substitutes 
for the banned commodities 
were one and all either poison- 
ous or ineffective. <A vigilant 
eye had been cast upon works 
of art. Thousands of pictures 
had been destroyed, and two- 
fifths of the world’s literature 
had been wholly and utterly 
suppressed. And here is Cuchu- 
lain’s verdict upon the earth, 
which he thought he had visited 
for its good. “I am wearied 
of this earth of yours,’’ he told 
the Philosopher. ‘I came here 
as to a world of war and wicked- 
ness, where a hero would find 
wrongs to right and wrongdoers 
to overcome. I find instead’a 
dunghill of meanness and silli- 
ness, with a cock in its summit 
that I must not oust this way, 
or must not oust that way, 
or would cause complications 
by ousting the other way, but 
must wait and watch for oppor- 
tunity, and do nothing hasty 
for fear of shocking the tame 
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capons that pay him tribute for 
maggots.” 

Cuanduine fares no better in 
the world than his heroic father. 
When he urges the electors, 
who spend their force upon 
nothing, to win back their 
wild flowers, he is assailed as a 
crank or a madman. “If we 
had our flowers back,”’ says one 
man, “he’d be wanting the 
birds next. There’s no satisfy- 
ing some people. Give them 
an inch and they take an ell.” 
And then a wild-eyed girl 
turns upon him, saying, ‘‘ You 
are a born materialist to pursue 
such sordid practical aims in- 
stead of sacrificing yourself for 
ideals and principles.” For 
ideals and idealists, indeed, Mr 
O’Duffy reserves his fiercest 
contempt. He regards as the 
most dangerous of all those 
who rush in to “do good,” 
and who have a simple faith 
that they are always right. 
It is in these terms that he 
contrasts the English and the 
Irish. ‘“‘ Now, as every Irish- 
man knows,” he says, “the 
people of England are in every 
way inferior to the people of 
Ireland, being materialists, 
whereas we are idealists. This 
they show more particularly 
in their politics; for their 
principles are in nature so 
mundane and trivial, and held 
with such luke-warm eonvic- 
tion, that men of opposite 
parties do not regard each 
other as traitors, cowards, or 
tyrants, but even salute each 
other in the street, and, with 
characteristic hypocrisy, main- 
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tain as friendly relations as if 
there were nothing to divide 
them, all which they justify 
with a mean and time-serving 
proverb to the effect that 
‘opinions differ... Ever 
unready to sacrifice any- 
thing at the altar of principle, 
they would no more think 
of burning an opponent’s 
house than they would of shoot- 
ing him in the street. An 
Englishman will not even de- 
fame the character of a man 
he disagrees with, nor does he 
hold any ideal high enough 
to impel him to rob a bank. 
By this timidity and love of 
compromise the English are 
deprived of that ennobling in- 
spiration which we draw from 
our martyrs, and they lose also 
what we have aptly named the 
suffrage of the dead. The re- 
incarnation of thousands of 
deceased patriots to outride the 
living would be impossible in an 
English election. The English, 
in fact, have scant reverence 
for the dead, which they express 
in another and cowardly pro- 
verb: ‘A live ass is better 
than a dead lion ’—a final 
proof of their inferiority to us 
ourselves, who believe that 
there is nothing so fine and 
noble as a dead ass.” 

From this excellent and char- 
acteristic passage you may see 
that irony and wit are in the 
very texture of Mr O’Duffy’s 
satire. And there are very 
few cranks or crazes which do 
not feel the weight of his lash. 
Bitter words he has to say of 
Freud and Birth Control, of 
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the multi-millionaires and the 
Barons of the Press. There 
are few of the sins of to-day 
which he leaves unpunished 
by his mordant pen. And the 
failure which overtakes Cuan- 
duine in his mission to London 
is perhaps the measure of his 
own hopelessness. ‘‘ Oh, I am 
a man of no account,” said 
Cuanduine. “I have failed in 
all the tasks I set myself. I 
have no friend for the song-birds 
nor the wild flowers; I have 
not taught men the wisdom of 
charity. I have not taught 
them the folly of fighting.” 
“You may yet teach them how 
to fight decently,” said the 
philosopher. 


It is with great regret that 
we record the death of A. B. 
Walkley, for many years dra- 
matic critic of ‘The Times.’ 
He was not only the most 
acute and most elegant critic 
of the theatre in his day and 
generation, he may be said to 
have represented alone, since 
the death of William Archer, 
the theatrical criticism of an 
older fashion. And it need 
not be pointed out here how 
wide a chasm yawned between 
the two men. The gifts which 
he brought to his task were 
many and various. He was a 
scholar of deep, if not wide, 
reading. He had a close ac- 
quaintance with some modern 
literatures. There was a time 
when he could rarely refrain, 
in a Single article, from quoting 
Aristotle, which the journals 
were not slow to note and to 
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turn, as well as they could, 
into ridicule. It was an amiable 
jest, and easily made. Nor is it 
likely ever to have ruffled 
Walkley’s urbanity. After all, 
the ‘ Poetics ’ is the best found- 
ation for a critic, and its wisdom 
is of universal application. If 
Aristotle were his _ breviary, 
the modern writers of France 
—Jules Lemaitre and Anatole 
France—stood nearest in his 
regard. He had studied their 
method, and he was familiar 
with their works. Especially 
he profited by the theatrical 
criticism of Jules Lemaitre, 
who had a quicker intelligence 
than any of his rivals, and 
who had no difficulty in enroll- 
ing Walkley among the impres- 
sionists. At the same time, he 
saved him from the baleful in- 
fluence of Brunetiére, and other 
hard judges, cast in iron. [If 
Walkley had read like a scholar, 
he had learnt also to write 
like a scholar. He seldom 
wrote an article which was not 
composed with taste and 
touched with wit. His taste 
and wit were unerring, and yet 
to read the wisest piece of 
criticism that ever he wrote 
was to wonder why on earth he 
had written it. 

What was it, in brief, that 
made Walkley a dramatic critic? 
That a man of letters should 
thus limit his industry cannot 
but surprise us, and we cannot 
hide from ourselves the para- 
dox of Walkley’s career. He 
was not a born man of the 
theatre. It is not too much 
to say that but for some acci- 
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dent, of which we know noth- 
ing, he might have never looked 
across the footlights at all. 
He seemed always somewhat 
aloof from the theatre. He 
might, you would have thought, 
have devoted a cloistered life 
to the revision of texts; and 
there he was in his stall upon 
first nights, ready to tell the 
public what it should think 
about a new play, and in what 
spirit it should see it performed. 
The worst of the theatrical 
critic’s profession is that the 
critic cannot pick and choose. 
The theatre is a place of 
pleasures taken in common, a 
place in which the taste of the 
majority is likely to be supreme, 
except in the rare cases in 
which genius or a rare talent 
demands attention. And the 
critic, perforce, bows to the 
general taste. He need not 
praise what the general taste 
decrees. He is forced by the 
exigence of his craft to listen 
to it. Walkley, indeed, must 
have spent many an evening 
in hopeless bewilderment. 
Asked to appraise what could 
at the best mean little or noth- 
ing to him, he faced a job for 
which neither his taste nor his 
intelligence fitted him. He 
knew not how to distinguish 
between two or more specimens 
of puerility. 

The consequence was that 
he was damned by many an 
offended actor or playwright, 
a damning not to be won- 
dered at in the world of 
the theatre, where publicity is 
necessary and where flattery 
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is hoped for. He was not a 
harsh critic. He was merely 
one who failed to sympathise 
with the conventions and pre- 
ferences of the modern stage. 
He liked the finer shades ; his 
nerves were shocked as easily 
by bloodthirsty melodrama as 
by knock-about farce, and at 
the theatre he seemed like a 
traveller in a barbarous coun- 
try, looking vainly for what 
he might admire. But if the 
play at which he assisted were 
bad, the article which it sug- 
gested to Walkley was always 
entertaining, for luckily he had 
the happy gift of putting a 
sharp edge upon dulness, and 
of casting the light of irony 
upon stupidity itself. The truth 
is that, if he were often out of 
place in the modern theatre, 
he was not wholly at home in 
the modern world. He would 
have been happy if only he had 
lived when he might see Mrs 
Bracegirdle playing in a comedy 
of Congreve’s. As it was, he was 
rarely given a delight remotely 
comparable with this, and yet, 
we think, for a reason inex- 
plicable, he did not suffer. 
Outside the theatre, he knew 
well—none knew better—how 
to turn an essay, and his taste 
in literature, if limited, was 
sure. Like Hazlitt, he was a 
man of few books, but those 
which he knew gave up all 
their secrets to him. Jane 
Austen was rarely far from his 
mind nor from his pen. He 
had an unexpected familiarity 
with Dr Johnson. In one of 
the last essays which he wrote, 
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he attempted to weigh Lamb 
against Hazlitt in the balance, 
and having praised Lamb for 
a column’s length, let Lamb 
kick the beam. His admiration 
for Proust was something of a 
puzzle. Most assuredly he did 
not merely submit to fashion, 
and found something in that 
author’s over-elaborate subt- 
lety which was consonant with 
his temper. But, in spite of 
himself, it is as a dramatic 
critic that he will live, and it 
is only with the best of his 
fellow-craftsmen that he will 
be compared. To think of 


him now is to recall also Lamb 
and Hazlitt. 
sense their equal. 


He was in no 
He lacked 
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the fineness and humour of 
Lamb. He had not the force 
which enabled Hazlitt to inter- 
pret to the world that great 
man, Edmund Kean, or to find 
phrases adequate for Kean’s 
many triumphs. But a critic is 
bounded by his opportunities, 
and it was not given to Walkley 
to confront such actors as 
Munden or Palmer or the great 
Kean. But he was the critic 
of our days—happily we can 
recall two ready and able. to 
carry on his work—and when 
the stage history of the past 
twenty-five years comes to be 
written, the articles of Arthur 
Bingham Walkley will be the 
historians’ best material. 
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